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Motivation, Language Identities 
and the L2 Self: A Theoretical 
Overview 


EMA USHIODA and ZOLTAN DORNYEI 


Introduction: Why a New Book on L2 Motivation Now? 


As Pit Corder famously put it some 40 years ago, ‘given motivation, it 
is inevitable that a human being will learn a second language if he is 
exposed to the language data’ [italics original] (Corder, 1967: 164). Since 
then, of course, we have witnessed a vast amount of theoretical 
discussion and research examining the complex nature of language 
learning motivation and its role in the process of SLA. At the same time, 
during the latter decades of the 20th century and the first decade of this 
century, we have also witnessed the phenomena of globalisation, the fall 
of communism and European reconfiguration, widespread political and 
economic migration, increased mobility with the rise of budget airlines, 
ever-developing media technologies and electronic discourse commu- 
nities — all contributing in one way or another to the inexorable spread of 
‘global English’, the growth of World English varieties, and repercus- 
sions for the loss or maintenance of various national, local or heritage 
languages. In short, over the past decades the world traversed by the L2 
learner has changed dramatically — it is now increasingly characterised 
by linguistic and sociocultural diversity and fluidity, where language 
use, ethnicity, identity and hybridity have become complex topical issues 
and the subject of significant attention in sociolinguistic research. Yet, 
surprisingly perhaps, it is only within the last few years that those of us 
working in the L2 motivation field have really begun to examine what 
this changing global reality might mean for how we theorise the 
motivation to learn another language, and how we theorise the motiva- 
tion to learn Global English as target language for people aspiring to 
acquire global identity in particular. Put simply, L2 motivation is 
currently in the process of being radically reconceptualised and re- 
theorised in the context of contemporary notions of self and identity. This 
volume brings together the first comprehensive anthology of key 
conceptual and empirical papers that mark this important paradigmatic 
shift. 
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Re-theorising L2 Motivation in Relation to Self and Identity 


Without the critical detachment of historical analysis, it is not easy to 
pinpoint the root causes of this paradigmatic shift in thinking. Instead, 
the aim of this introductory chapter is to sketch some of the contributing 
factors and developments which have brought questions of self and 
identity to the core of L2 motivation theorising. 

Within the L2 motivation field, the theoretical concept that has 
garnered most attention to date is, of course, integrative orientation, 
defined by Gardner and Lambert (1972: 132) as ‘reflecting a sincere and 
personal interest in the people and culture represented by the other 
group’. As Gardner and Lambert explain (Gardner & Lambert, 1972: 12), 
the integrative concept derived from a parallel they drew with processes 
of social identification underpinning first language acquisition, whereby 
the infant attempts to imitate the verbalisations of its care- 
givers for the reinforcing feedback which this imitation provides. They 
reason that a process similar to social identification ‘extended to a 
whole ethnolinguistic community’ may sustain the long-term motiva- 
tion needed to master a second language. In short, notions of social 
identification and ethnolinguistic identity have always been implicit in 
the integrative concept. Moreover, such notions have been very much 
explicit in related social psychological research on second language 
communication and intergroup behaviour, and was used to explain 
motivation for developing and adopting particular linguistic codes and 
speech patterns among minority ethnic groups (Giles & Byrne, 1982). 
However, the basic premise underlying the integrative concept, namely 
that the L2 learner ‘must be willing to identify with members of another 
ethnolinguistic group and take on very subtle aspects of their behaviour’ 
(Gardner & Lambert, 1972: 135), has provoked considerable debate. 
Through the 1980s, there was much discussion about strong (social 
identification and integration) versus weak (sense of affiliation and 
interest) versions of the integrative concept. McDonough (1981: 152), for 
example, speculated that the strong form would be unrealistic for many 
language learners, while Clément and Kruidenier (1983) put the strong 
form to the empirical test and found little evidence that a truly 
integrative orientation of this kind was common among language 
learners. 

In recent years, the debate about the integrative concept has 
intensified and taken on a new turn, prompted by the burgeoning 
discussions within applied linguistics and at large about the global 
spread of English. A basic question we have begun to ask is whether we 
can apply the concept of integrative orientation when there is no specific 
target reference group of speakers. Does it make sense to talk about 
integrative attitudes when ownership of English does not necessarily rest 
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with a specific community of speakers, whether native speakers of 
British or American English varieties or speakers of World English 
varieties? Moreover, does the notion of integrative motivation for 
learning English have any real meaning, given the increasing curricular 
reframing of English as a universal basic skill to be taught from primary 
level alongside literacy and numeracy, and given the predicted decline in 
numbers of English (as a foreign language) learners by the end this 
decade (Graddol, 2006)? 

Among L2 motivation researchers, questions of this kind about the 
special status of English as target language have prompted the rethinking 
of the integrative concept. For example, Yashima (2002; see also this 
volume) expands the notion of integrativeness to refer to a generalised 
international outlook or ‘international posture’ which she defines with 
reference to Japanese learners of English as ‘interest in foreign or 
international affairs, willingness to go overseas to stay or work, readiness 
to interact with intercultural partners, and [...] openness or a non- 
ethnocentric attitude toward different cultures’ (Yashima, 2002: 57). The 
concept of international posture thus considerably broadens the external 
reference group from a specific geographic and ethnolinguistic commu- 
nity to a non-specific global community of English language users. As 
Ushioda (2006: 150) points out, however, precisely because it is a global 
community, is it meaningful to conceptualise it as an ‘external’ reference 
group, or as part of one’s internal representation of oneself as a de facto 
member of that global community? It is this theoretical shift of focus to 
the internal domain of self and identity that marks the most radical 
rethinking of the integrative concept. 

An ambitious research project that has pushed forward this rethinking 
was a large-scale longitudinal survey of Hungarian students’ attitudes to 
learning foreign languages spanning the period from 1993 to 2004 
(Dérnyei & Csizér, 2002; Dornyei et al., 2006). Commenting on the 
salience and multifaceted composition of an integrative motivation factor 
in their data, Dérnyei and Csizér (2002: 453) speculated that the process 
of identification theorised to underpin integrativeness might be better 
explained as an internal process of identification within the person’s self- 
concept, rather than identification with an external reference group. 
Dérnyei (2005) developed this speculation further by drawing on the 
psychological theory of ‘possible selves’. According to this theory, 
possible selves represent individuals’ ideas of ‘what they might become, 
what they would like to become, and what they are afraid of becoming’, 
and so ‘provide a conceptual link between the self-concept and 
motivation’ (Markus & Nurius, 1987: 157). Dornyei (2005; see also this 
volume) builds on this theory of possible selves to develop a new 
conceptualisation of L2 motivation, the ‘L2 Motivational Self System’. Its 
central concept is the ideal self, which refers to the representation of the 
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attributes that someone would ideally like to possess (i.e. a representa- 
tion of personal hopes, aspirations or wishes). A complementary 
self-guide is the ought-to self, referring to the attributes that one believes 
one ought to possess (i.e. a representation of someone else’s sense of 
duty, obligations or responsibilities). A basic hypothesis is that if 
proficiency in the target language is part and parcel of one’s ideal or 
ought-to self, this will serve as a powerful motivator to learn the language 
because of our psychological desire to reduce the discrepancy between 
our current and possible future selves. 

While Dornyei has drawn on developments in self research in 
psychology to reframe L2 motivation, other scholars have looked to 
contemporary discussions of identity in the globalising and postmodern 
world (e.g. Giddens, 1991) to rethink the nature of L2 motivation and 
integrative orientation. For example, Lamb (2004; see also this volume) 
draws on self-report data from junior high school students in Indonesia 
and speculates that their motivation to learn English may partly be 
shaped by the pursuit of a bicultural identity — that is, a global or world 
citizen identity on the one hand, and a sense of local or national identity 
as an Indonesian on the other. Such students may thus aspire to ‘a vision 
of an English-speaking globally-involved but nationally responsible 
future self’ (Lamb, 2004: 16). Lamb further speculates that changes in 
motivation to learn English may partly be explained with reference to 
changing perceptions and the reconstruction of identities, especially 
during the formative years of adolescence. 

In relation to L2 motivation and identity, the push for new thinking 
has also come from much stronger voices of dissent among those 
working in the area of language and identity in sociolinguistics. Several 
scholars have openly criticised traditional social psychological notions of 
identity inherent in much L2 motivation research to date. For example, 
Norton (2000: 4) argues that SLA theorists have not developed a 
comprehensive theory of identity that integrates the language learner 
and the language learning context. She uses the term identity to reference 
how a person understands his or her relationship to the world, how that 
relationship is constructed across time and space, and how the person 
understands possibilities for the future. She also develops the motiva- 
tional concept of ‘investment’ to capture the ‘socially and historically 
constructed relationship of learners to the target language, and their 
often ambivalent desire to learn and practice it’ (Norton, 2000: 10). When 
learners invest in a language, they do so with the understanding that they 
will acquire a wider range of symbolic and material resources, which will 
enhance their cultural capital, their identity and their desires for the 
future. Thus an investment in the target language is also an investment 
in the learner’s own identity. However, Norton questions the assump- 
tion that language learners can be unproblematically characterised as 
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motivated or unmotivated, with clear-cut target identities, since motiva- 
tion and identity are socially constructed, often in inequitable relations 
of power, changing over time and space, and possibly coexisting in 
contradictory ways in the individual. 

This poststructuralist perspective on identity (and motivation) as 
being multiple, complex and a site of struggle is similarly developed by 
Pavlenko (2002) in her critique of social psychological approaches to L2 
motivation. Pavlenko also draws attention to what she calls ‘the 
monolingual and monocultural bias’ in these approaches which implies 
a view of the world in terms of ‘homogeneous and monolingual cultures, 
or in-groups and out-groups, and of individuals who move from one 
group to another’ (Pavlenko, 2002: 279). As she argues, such a view does 
not reflect the complexity of the modern globalised multilingual world 
where more than half the inhabitants are not only bilingual or multi- 
lingual but also members of multiple ethnic, social and cultural 
communities. Very recently, a similar argument has been put forward 
by Coetzee-Van Rooy (2006) in her incisive critique of the concept of 
integrativeness in relation to learners and speakers of World English. In 
particular, she exposes what she calls its ‘simplex’ view of identity which 
presupposes that learning a second language somehow results in loss of 
the first language and the establishment of a new ‘simple’ identity as 
monolingual speaker of the target language. As she argues, such a 
simplex view seriously misrepresents the complex sociolinguistic reali- 
ties of language learning, language use and cultural identity in 
postcolonial World English contexts, where multidimensional identities 
and pluralism (rather than integration) are the norm. She concludes her 
paper with a strong statement urging critical re-examination of the 
integrative concept which she regards as untenable in such World 
English contexts. 

In summary, from both within the L2 motivation field and beyond it, 
there have been a number of parallel developments pushing for change 
in how we theorise L2 motivation, and pushing for contemporary 
notions of self and identity to be brought to the core of this re-theorising. 
Such a paradigmatic shift in L2 motivation theory not only serves to 
advance our thinking and understanding about issues of language 
learning motivation in the modern globalised multilingual world. It 
also brings L2 motivation theory firmly in line with current and highly 
topical analyses of language and identity in multilingual contexts, and 
serves to illuminate fundamental underlying processes of motivation in 
these analyses. In short, there is now very real potential for much greater 
synergy between L2 motivation theory and mainstream SLA and 
sociolinguistics than in the past, where we motivation researchers have 
traditionally rather ploughed our own furrow. It is hoped that this 
current collection of papers will help set the agenda for such synergy. 
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A Brief Overview of This Book 


This anthology brings together a diverse range of conceptual and 
empirical perspectives on motivation, identity and the L2 self. Following 
this introductory chapter, the anthology begins with Dornyei’s most up- 
to-date and detailed theoretical elaboration of the L2 Motivational Self 
System (Chapter 2), which provides key background for the remaining 
chapters. Three chapters by Taguchi, Magid and Papi (Chapter 4), Csizér 
and Kormos (Chapter 5) and Ryan (Chapter 6) report on extensive 
empirical investigations of the L2 Motivational Self System, focusing on 
learners of English from a range of countries (Japan, China, Iran, 
Hungary) and levels of education (secondary school, university and adult 
education). Three chapters develop particular theoretical or empirical 
perspectives relating to Dornyei’s model: MacIntyre, Mackinnon and 
Clément (Chapter 10) discuss the development of a measurement scale 
to assess possible selves; Al-Shehri (Chapter 8) explores the role of 
imaginative capacity and visual learning style in fashioning ideal selves; 
Segalowitz, Gatbonton and Trofimovich (Chapter 9) consider how aspects 
of ethnolinguistic affiliation and identity are psychologically realised 
through the L2 Motivational Self System, affecting selective engagement 
in L2 use which, in turn, impacts on cognitive-perceptual processing and 
ultimately L2 proficiency. 

Two chapters offer critical or alternative perspectives: Maclntyre, 
Mackinnon and Clément (Chapter 3) express caution about re-theorising 
L2 motivation from a self perspective and urge us not to throw out the 
baby with the bathwater, suggesting instead that possible selves and 
integrative motivation be viewed as complementary rather than compet- 
ing frameworks; Ushioda (Chapter 11) problematises ontological as- 
sumptions in linear models of motivation in general and presents an 
alternative relational view of motivation and identity emergent through 
interaction. 

Two chapters develop connections between Dornyei’s self approach 
and other major theoretical frameworks: Kim (Chapter 14) draws on 
sociocultural activity theory to examine the interface between the ideal and 
ought-to self, while Noels (Chapter 15) critically explores self-determination 
and autonomy theory and finds connections with the motivational self 
system. Three chapters integrate discussion of possible selves with 
related theoretical constructs: Yashima (Chapter 7) relates ideal self to 
the notion of international posture in the Japanese EFL context; Lamb 
(Chapter 12) integrates concepts of ideal and ought to selves with concepts 
of identity and Bourdieuan habitus in his qualitative analysis of Indonesian 
learners of English, as does Lyons (Chapter 13) in his analysis of the 
unique language learning setting of the French Foreign Legion. 
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Finally, two chapters extend the self approach to the analysis of 
language teacher motivation and teacher development: Kubanyiova 
(Chapter 16) applies the self approach to examine conceptual change 
(and lack of change) among EFL teachers in Slovakia during in-service 
training, while White and Ding (Chapter 17) use the ideal and ought-to 
self perspectives to illuminate understanding of how teachers engage 
with the new practice of e-language teaching. 

The anthology concludes with a discussion of future research 
directions. First we raise several specific issues concerning the ‘self’ 
approach to L2 motivation and then we examine briefly how the two 
main theoretical strands underlying the material in this book — the 
motivational relevance of future self guides and a situated, dynamic view 
of motivation — might potentially be integrated by adopting a dynamic 
systems perspective. 
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Chapter 2 
The L2 Motivational Self System 


ZOLTAN DORNYEI 


The space of what might be is a uniquely human domain 
that is still to be fully mapped. Some is roughly charted, 
but much more remains to be surveyed. 

Markus, 2006 


In 2005, I outlined the basis of a new approach to conceptualising second 
language (L2) learning motivation within a ‘self’ framework (Dornyei, 
2005), calling the new theory the ‘L2 Motivational Self System’. The 
purpose of this chapter is to provide a detailed theoretical description of 
this construct and to show its foundations and the ways by which I 
believe it broadens the scope of L2 motivation research. As part of an 
extended validity argument, I will refer to several empirical studies that 
tested some tenets of the theory, and I will also discuss how the model is 
compatible with other influential conceptualisations of motivation by 
Gardner (2001), Noels (2003) and Ushioda (2001). Finally, I will argue that 
the new theory has considerable practical implications as it opens up a 
novel avenue for motivating language learners. 

The L2 Motivational Self System represents a major reformation of 
previous motivational thinking by its explicit utilisation of psychological 
theories of the self, yet its roots are firmly set in previous research in the 
L2 field. Indeed, L2 motivation researchers have always believed that a 
foreign language is more than a mere communication code that can be 
learnt similarly to other academic subjects, and have therefore typically 
adopted paradigms that linked the L2 to the individual’s personal ‘core,’ 
forming an important part of one’s identity. Thus, proposing a system 
that explicitly focuses on aspects of the individual’s self is compatible 
with the whole-person perspective of past theorising. 

The actual model has grown out of the combined effect of two 
significant theoretical developments, one taking place in the L2 field, the 
other in mainstream psychology. Looking at our own field first, we can 
conclude that for several decades L2 motivation research had been 
centred around the highly influential concept of integrativeness/integrative 
motivation, which was first introduced by Gardner and Lambert (1959). 
However, during the past 20 years there has been growing concern with 
the theoretical content of this concept, partly because it did not offer any 
obvious links with the new cognitive motivational concepts that had 
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been emerging in motivational psychology (such as goal theories or self- 
determination theory) and partly because the label ‘integrative’ was 
rather limiting and, quite frankly, did not make too much sense in many 
language learning environments. The second theoretical development 
that contributed to the genesis of the L2 Motivational Self System took 
place in psychological research on the self, leading to a convergence of 
self theory and motivation theory in mainstream psychology. I will start 
by describing this movement and the resulting conception of ‘possible 
selves’ and ‘future self-guides’, followed by discussing how these have 
informed L2 motivation research. 


The Contribution of Psychology: Possible Selves and 
Future Self-Guides 


MacIntyre et al. (this volume, Chapter 3) are right when they point out 
that the notion of ‘self’ is one of the most frequently — and most diversely — 
used concepts in psychology. A cursory scan of the PSYCHINFO database 
they conducted revealed more than 75,000 articles with ‘self’ in their titles 
and a very long list of self-related concepts used in the literature (e.g. self- 
esteem, self-concept, self-determination, etc.). Similarly, Higgins (1996: 
1062) also concluded that ‘Psychologists are fascinated with the “self”. It 
headlines more psychological variables than any other concept.’ 

While there is indeed a confusing plethora of self-related issues, from 
a motivational point of view one area of self-research stands out with its 
relevance: the study of possible selves and future self-guides. The emergence 
of this subfield has been a direct consequence of the success of 
personality trait psychology in defining the major and stable dimensions 
of personality (e.g. the Big Five model; see Dérnyei, 2005). These 
advances, according to Cantor (1990), have paved the way for paying 
more attention to questions about how individual differences in 
personality are translated into behavioural characteristics, examining 
the “doing” sides of personality’ (Cantor, 1990: 735). Thus, over the past 
two decades self theorists have become increasingly interested in the 
active, dynamic nature of the self-system, gradually replacing the 
traditionally static concept of self-representations with a self-system 
that mediates and controls ongoing behaviour (Markus & Ruvolo, 1989; 
for a recent review, see Leary, 2007). This move resulted in the 
introduction of a number of self-specific mechanisms that link the self 
with action (e.g. self-regulation), and thus an intriguing interface has been 
formed between personality psychology and motivational psychology. 

Markus and Ruvolo (1989: 214) explain that although the interwoven 
nature of the self-system and motivated behaviour is seldom made 
explicit, ‘yet the belief that the two must be linked can be inferred from the 
writing of a variety of personality and motivation theorists’ (emphasis 
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mine). One of the most powerful mechanisms intended to make this link 
explicit and describe how the self regulates behaviour by setting goals 
and expectations was proposed by Markus and Nurius (1986) in their 
theory that centred around the concept of ‘possible selves’. Due to its 
versatile character, the possible selves approach also lends itself to 
various educational applications and, as we will see later, has indeed 
been successfully applied to a variety of educational contexts. 


Possible selves 


A person’s self-concept has traditionally been seen as the summary of 
the individual’s self-knowledge related to how the person views him/ 
herself at present. Carver et al. (1994) emphasise that possible selves — 
representing the individuals’ ideas of what they might become, what they 
would like to become, and what they are afraid of becoming (Markus & 
Nurius, 1986) — denote a unique self-dimension in that they refer to 
future rather than current self states. Furthermore, while the self-concept 
is usually assumed to concern information derived from the individual’s 
past experiences, Markus and Nurius’s notion of possible selves concerns 
how people conceptualise their as-yet unrealised potential, and as such, 
it also draws on hopes, wishes and fantasies. In this sense, possible selves 
act as ‘future self-guides’, reflecting a dynamic, forward-pointing 
conception that can explain how someone is moved from the present 
toward the future. At the heart of this movement is the complex interplay 
of current and imaginative self-identities and its impact on purposive 
behaviour (Yowell, 2002). Looking back on two decades of research on 
possible selves, Markus (2006) summarised this as follows: 


Our excitement with the notion of possible selves had multiple 
sources. Focusing on possible selves gave us license to speculate 
about the remarkable power of imagination in human life. We also 
had room to think about the importance of the self-structure as a 
dynamic interpretive matrix for thought, feeling, and action, and to 
begin to theorize about the role of sociocultural contexts in behaviour. 
Finally, the concept wove together our mutual interests in social 
psychology, social work, and clinical psychology. (Markus, 2006: xi) 


We should note that the third point Markus (2006) mentions in the 
above quote, the inclusion of clinical psychology, is related to the fantasy 
element of possible selves. As Segal (2006) explains, Markus and Nurius’s 
(1986) conceptualisation meant that social psychology was taking on the 
subtleties of psychodynamic processes that are so prominent in psycho- 
analytic theory. His summary is enlightening: 


For their contribution to our understanding of the self, Markus and 
Nurius essentially married a social-cognitive instrument with a 
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projective. Future possible selves are fantasy tempered by expecta- 
tion (or expectations leavened by fantasy) and so, conceptually, 
eliciting them invokes two central actions of mental life: The social 
cognitive act of future planning with the equally human act of 
generating fantasy. (Segal, 2006: 82) 


In their seminal paper, Markus and Nurius (1986: 954) distinguished 
between three main types of possible selves: (1) ‘ideal selves that we 
would very much like to become’, (2) ‘selves that we could become’, and 
(3) ‘selves we are afraid of becoming’. The ideal or hoped-for selves 
might include ‘the successful self, the creative self, the rich self, the thin 
self, or the loved and admired self’, whereas the feared selves could be 
‘the alone self, the depressed self, the incompetent self, the alcoholic self, 
the unemployed self, or the bag lady self’. While these two extremes are 
easy to grasp and illustrate, what exactly are the selves of the third type, 
the ‘selves that we could become’? In one sense, this description can be 
seen as merely a synonym of the generic term ‘possible self’ (because 
‘possible’ is what ‘we can become’), which was surely not the authors’ 
intention. So, it is more likely that these selves refer to ‘expected’ or 
‘likely’ selves (Carver et al., 1994), that is, to the default option. Thus, the 
three main types of possible selves proposed by Markus and Nurius refer 
to the best case, the worst case and the default scenarios. 

There are two important points to note about these self types. First, we 
should not forget that they all come under the label of possible selves, that 
is, even the ideal, hoped-for self is not completely detached from reality 
(i.e. it cannot be an utterly implausible fantasy). The second point is that 
Markus and Nurius (1986) clearly meant this list to provide a broad 
outline of the scope of possible selves rather than a specific taxonomy, 
because later in their article they mention hoped-for selves and ideal 
selves as two separate entries within a list (Markus & Nurius, 1986: 957). 
Interestingly, they also mention ‘ought selves’ in their paper (which we 
are going to look at in more detail later), defining it as ‘an image of self 
held by another’ (Markus & Nurius, 1986: 958). Thus, Markus and 
Nurius believed in multiple future-oriented possible selves and outlined 
in their paper the scope of these selves with a number of illustrations but 
without providing a finite taxonomy. 

A final point that needs to be emphasised about Markus and Nurius’s 
(1986) proposal is central to the conception of possible selves yet it tends 
to be curiously ignored or overlooked in most work on the subject. It 
concerns the fact that possible selves involve tangible images and senses; 
as Markus and Nurius emphasise, possible selves are represented in the 
same imaginary and semantic way as the here-and-now self, that is, they 
are a reality for the individual: people can ‘see’, ‘hear’ and ‘smell’ a 
possible self (although I am not that sure about the benefits of the latter). 
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Markus and Ruvolo (1989) argue that it is a major advantage to frame 
future goals in this way because this representation seems to capture 
some elements of what people actually experience when they are 
engaged in goal-directed behaviour. As the authors state, by focusing 
on possible selves we are ‘phenomenologically very close to the actual 
thoughts and feelings that individuals experience as they are in the 
process of motivated behaviour and instrumental action’ (Markus & 
Ruvolo, 1989: 217). This is a crucial point that I will come back to later. 


Future self-guides: Ideal and ought selves 


Possible selves are often referred to as ‘future self-guides’, but strictly 
speaking, not every type of possible self has this guiding function. As 
mentioned earlier, the expected, ‘could-become’ self refers to the default 
situation and therefore it does not so much guide as predict the likely 
future scenario. In contrast, the ideal self has a definite guiding function 
in setting to-be-reached standards and, in a negative way, the feared self 
also regulates behaviour by guiding the individual away from something. 
It does not need much justification that from the point of view of acting 
as academic self-guides the learner’s ideal self is particularly important, 
which is an area that has been the subject of a great deal of research by 
Tory Higgins and his associates (e.g. Higgins, 1987, 1998; Higgins et al., 
1985; Higgins et al., 1994). It is important to know that Higgins’s work on 
selves precedes that of Markus and Nurius (1986), with the latter authors 
acknowledging Higgins’s contribution (by citing, for example, not only 
Higgins et al., 1985, but also an unpublished manuscript by him from 
1983). 

The two key components of Higgins’s (1987; Higgins et al., 1985) self 
theory are the ideal self and the ought self. As we have seen above, Markus 
and Nurius (1986) also mention these concepts, but Higgins used them as 
precisely defined technical terms in his more general theory of motiva- 
tion and self-regulation. The ideal self refers to the representation of 
the attributes that one would ideally like to possess (i.e. representation 
of hopes, aspirations, or wishes), while the ought self refers to the 
representation of attributes that one believes one ought to possess (i.e. 
representation of someone else’s sense of duties, obligations or moral 
responsibilities) and which therefore may bear little resemblance to one’s 
own desires or wishes. In his 1987 paper Higgins points out that both the 
ideal and the ought selves can derive from either the individual’s own or 
someone else’s views, which means that the ideal self might represent 
attributes that another person would like the individual to possess in an 
ideal case. However, because it is not clear how this meaning would be 
different from an ought self, it has typically not been included in 
subsequent uses of the term, and the ideal sense has been usually 
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interpreted in the literature as the individual’s own vision for him/ 
herself, while the ought self as someone else’s vision for the individual. 

An important difference between Higgins’s and Markus and Nurius’s 
conceptualisations of the future-oriented self dimensions is that while the 
latter authors talk about multiple possible selves, including, for example, 
more than one ideal self, Higgins talks about a single ideal and a single 
ought self for each individual, viewing these as composite self-guides that 
sum up all the relevant attributes. However, he also accepts (e.g. Higgins, 
1987, 1996) that there are several other types of self-representations 
beyond the ideal or ought self concepts. 

Boyatzis and Akrivou (2006) highlight a potential source of confusion 
in the distinction between the ideal and the ought selves concerning the 
level of internalisation of the ought self. They argue that because various 
reference groups (to which every individual belongs) affect the indivi- 
dual by anticipatory socialisation or value induction, it is not always 
straightforward to decide at times of social pressure whether an ideal- 
like self state represents one’s genuine dreams or whether it has been 
compromised by the desire for role conformity. Indeed, group norms, as 
their name suggests, impose a normative function on group members 
and because humans are social beings, most of us adhere to some extent 
to these norms (see Dérnyei, 2007). This means that there is a pressure to 
internalise our ought selves to some extent, resulting in various degrees 
of integration. 

The graded internalisation of external motives has been well described 
in Deci and Ryan’s (1985) self-determination theory, which offers an 
internalisation continuum of extrinsic regulation, identifying four stages 
of the process: (1) external regulation, which refers to the least self- 
determined form of extrinsic motivation, coming entirely from external 
sources such as rewards or threats (e.g. teacher’s praise or parental 
confrontation); (2) introjected regulation, which involves externally im- 
posed rules that the individual accepts as norms he/she should follow in 
order not to feel guilty (e.g. some laws of a country); (3) identified 
regulation, which occurs when people engage in an activity because they 
highly value and identify with the behaviour, and see its usefulness (e.g. 
learning a language which is necessary to pursue one’s hobbies or 
interests); and (4) integrated regulation, which is the most developmentally 
advanced form of extrinsic motivation, involving choiceful behaviour 
that is fully assimilated with the individual’s other values, needs and 
identity (e.g. learning English because proficiency in this language is part 
of an educated cosmopolitan culture one has adopted). At first sight, 
(1) and (2) appear to be linked to the ought self and (3) and (4) to the ideal 
self, but where exactly is the boundary? We will come back to this 
question below when we look at the development of the two self 
dimensions. 
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Finally, the ought self raises one more issue. In Higgins’s (1987; Higgins 
et al., 1985) original conceptualisation it referred to a positive reference 
point (i.e. the person whom I believe I ought to be), but Higgins (1996) 
suggests that this meaning may be extended to include a negative 
reference point (i.e. the person I don’t want to be), similar to Markus 
and Nurius’s (1986) feared self. This is an important point that I will recall 
when we look at the motivational capacity of the future self-guides below. 


Future self-guides versus future goals 


Human action is caused by purpose, and this purpose has often been 
operationalised in terms of goals both in professional and everyday 
discourse. Thus, goals refer to desired future end-states and _ this 
definition is rather close to the definition of future-oriented self-guides. 
So, are the ideal/ought dimensions merely a subset of goals? The answer 
is a definite no, and being aware of the difference is a prerequisite to 
understanding the essence of possible selves. In psychology there is a 
multitude of cognitive constructs that serve as future-oriented motives, 
ranging from self-actualisation needs to the different types of goals and 
orientations in various goal theories. The proponents of each construct 
present intellectually convincing arguments, which makes it difficult to 
choose from the wide variety of available constructs. The main attraction 
of possible self theory for me has been that it goes beyond logical, 
intellectual arguments when justifying the validity of the various future- 
oriented self types. As mentioned earlier, possible selves involve images 
and senses, approximating what people actually experience when they 
are engaged in motivated or goal-directed behaviour. This is why 
Markus keeps emphasising that possible selves involve self-relevant 
imagery (e.g. Markus, 2006; Markus & Nurius, 1986; Ruvolo & Markus, 
1992). Thus, possible selves can be seen, according to Markus and Ruvolo 
(1989: 217), as the result of the various motivational factors (e.g. 
expectances, attributions, value beliefs) ‘that is psychologically experi- 
enced and that is a durable aspect of consciousness’. 

Reading the possible selves literature I have found it remarkable how 
most authors seem to ignore this crucial distinction between goals and 
future self-guides in spite of the prominent emphasis on it in Markus’s 
writings. Pizzolato (2006), for example, is quite right when she states that 
‘Unlike goal theory, possible selves are explicitly related to a long-term 
developmental goal involving goal setting, volition (via adherence to 
associated schemas), and goal achievement, but are larger than any one 
or combination of these constructs’ (p. 58), but she could have gone one 
step further to state that it is the experiential element that makes possible 
selves ‘larger’ than any combinations of goal-related constructs. Simi- 
larly, Miller and Brickman (2004: 14) state that possible selves are 
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examples of long-term, future goals and define these as ‘self-relevant, 
self-defining goals that provide incentive for action’, regulating beha- 
viour ‘through self-identification with the goals or the integration of the 
goals into the system of self-determined goals’. Yet, they seem to 
overlook the key element, namely that possible selves are ‘self states’ 
that people experience as reality. 


The role of imagination and imagery 


Having argued for a prominent place of imagery in possible selves 
theory, let us examine the notion of imagery/imagination and _ its 
motivational impact more closely. Imagination has been known to be 
related to motivation since the ancient Greeks. Aristotle, for example, 
defined imagination as ‘sensation without matter’ and claimed that 
‘There’s no desiring without imagination’ (Modell, 2003: 108). As 
McMahon (1973) explains, Aristotle defined the image in the soul as 
the prime motivating force in human action; he believed that when an 
image of something to be pursued or avoided was present in imagina- 
tion, the soul was moved in the same manner as if the objects of desire 
were materially present. 

Interestingly, contemporary definitions of mental imagery are very 
similar to that of Aristotle. Kosslyn et al. (2002), for example, define it as 
‘the ability to represent perceptual states in the absence of the appro- 
priate sensory input’ and they also confirm the assumption that humans 
respond to mental images similarly to visual ones. They report on 
neuroimaging studies that indicate that visual mental imagery and visual 
perception activate about two thirds of the same brain areas (for a recent 
summary of relevant research, see Kosslyn et al., 2006). These results 
provide a neuropsychological basis for Markus and Ruvolo’s (1989) claim 
that ‘imaging one’s own actions through the construction of elaborated 
possible selves achieving the desired goal may thus directly facilitate the 
translation of goals into intentions and instrumental actions’ (p. 213) and 
a similar idea has been expressed by Wenger (1998) when he described 
the concept of ‘imagination’: 


My use of the concept of imagination refers to a process of 
expanding our self by transcending our time and space and creating 
new images of the world and ourselves. Imagination in this sense is 
looking at an apple seed and seeing a tree. It is playing scales on a 
piano, and envisioning a concert hall. (Wenger, 1998: 176) 


The motivating power of mental imagery has been well documented 
in the field of sport psychology as well. Inspired by Paivio’s (1985) 
influential model of cognitive functions of imagery in human perfor- 
mance, hundreds of studies have examined the relationship between 
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mental imagery and sport performance, and as Gregg and Hall (2006) 
summarise, it has been generally concluded that imagery is an effective 
performance enhancement technique (see also Cumming & Ste-Marie, 
2001, for a similar conclusion). As a result, virtually every successful 
athlete in the world applies some sort of imagery enhancement technique 
during training. 

Thus, Markus and Nurius’s (1986) possible selves concept has opened 
up a channel to harness the powerful motivational function of imagina- 
tion (see Taylor et al., 1998), which explains why Markus (2006) 
emphasised this aspect first in her retrospective summary cited earlier. 
In the same overview, she added the following: 


We were impressed by the fact that people spend an enormous 
amount of time envisioning their futures. We now know that this 
imaginative work has powerful consequences. Possible selves can 
work to energize actions and to buffer the current self from everyday 
dragons and many less overt indignities as well. ... In the U.S., it is 
both a birthright and a moral imperative to tailor one’s personal 
version of the American Dream. The notion that one should ‘dream 
on,’ ‘keep the dream alive,’ and that ‘if you dream it, you can 
become it’ is a critical element in the world’s cultural imagination 
about the U.S. ... People across a wide array of contexts are capable 
and willing to generate possible selves. (Markus, 2006: xii) 


In summary, let me reiterate that the inclusion of imagery is a central 
element of possible selves theory. As Segal (2006) emphasises, it is the 
integration of fantasy with the self-concept construct that marks Markus 
and Nurius’s (1986) work as truly innovative. This is certainly the aspect 
that grasped my own attention when I first encountered this work, and 
this is, I believe, what makes the concept of future self-guides such as the 
ideal and the ought selves suitable to be the lynchpins of a broad theory 
of L2 motivation. In their analysis of the ideal self, Boyatzis and Akrivou 
(2006) share Markus’s (2006) conclusion that the dream or image of a 
desired future is the core content of the ideal self. And, as the following 
quote shows, they also believe that imagination has played a key role in 
the whole history of the human race: 


Throughout history of mankind, humans are driven by their 
imagination and their ability to see images of the desired future. 
Leaders, poets, writers, composers, artists, dreamers, athletes have 
been able to be inspired, stay inspired and inspire others through 
such images. These images, once shared, have the power to become 
a force, and in that sense an inspiration for social development and 
growth, for intentional change at many levels of social organization, 
not just for the individual. (Boyatzis & Akrivou, 2006: 633) 
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The motivational function of future self-guides: Self-discrepancy 
theory 


We saw in the previous section that the imagery component of future 
self-guides is a powerful motivational tool. Let us examine how this tool 
fits into a broader theory of the motivational function of the ideal and 
ought selves. In this respect the most coherent framework has been 
offered by Higgins’s (1987, 1996) self-discrepancy theory, which postulates 
that people are motivated to reach a condition where their self-concept 
matches their personally relevant self-guides. In other words, motivation 
in this sense involves the desire to reduce the discrepancy between one’s 
actual self and the projected behavioural standards of the ideal/ought 
selves. Thus, future self-guides provide incentive, direction and impetus 
for action, and sufficient discrepancy between these and the actual self 
initiates distinctive self-regulatory strategies with the aim to reduce the 
discrepancy — future self-guides represent points of comparison to be 
reconciled through behaviour (Hoyle & Sherrill, 2006). 

An important point to note is that although the ideal and ought selves 
are similar to each other in that they are both related to the attainment of 
a desired end-state, Higgins (1998) emphasises that the predilections 
associated with the two different types of future selves are motivationally 
distinct from each other: ideal self-guides have a promotion focus, 
concerned with hopes, aspirations, advancements, growth and accom- 
plishments; whereas ought self-guides have a prevention focus, regulating 
the absence or presence of negative outcomes associated with failing to 
live up to various responsibilities and obligations. As Higgins adds, this 
distinction is in line with the age-old motivational principle that people 
approach pleasure and avoid pain. 


Conditions for the motivating capacity of the ideal and 
ought selves 


Although the above description of possible selves theory has pointed 
to the conclusion that future self-guides motivate action by triggering the 
execution of self-regulatory mechanisms, several studies have found that 
this does not always happen automatically (e.g. Oyserman et al., 2006; 
Yowell, 2002). Past research suggests that there are certain conditions that 
can enhance or hinder the motivational impact of the ideal and ought 
selves, the most important of which are the following ones: (1) 
availability of an elaborate and vivid future self image, (2) perceived 
plausibility, (3) harmony between the ideal and ought selves, (4) 
necessary activation/priming, (5) accompanying procedural strategies, 
and (6) the offsetting impact of a feared self. 
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Availability of an elaborate and vivid future self image 


The primary and obvious prerequisite for the motivational capacity of 
future self-guides is that they need to exist. It has been observed that 
people differ in how easily they can generate a successful possible self 
(Ruvolo & Markus, 1992) and, therefore not everyone is expected to 
possess a developed ideal or ought self guide (Higgins, 1987, 1996). This 
can explain the absence of sufficient motivation in many people. 
Furthermore, even if the self image does exist, it may not have a 
sufficient degree of elaborateness and vividness to be effective. It has 
been found that the more elaborate the possible self in terms of 
imaginative, visual and other content elements, the more motivational 
power it is expected to have. People display significant individual 
differences in the vividness of their mental imagery (Richardson, 1994), 
and a possible self with insufficient specificity and detail may not be able 
to stir up the necessary motivational response. 


Perceived plausibility 


Ruvolo and Markus (1992: 96) argue that it is the individual’s ‘specific 
representations of what is possible for the self that embody and give rise 
to generalised feelings of efficacy, competence, control, or optimism, and 
that provide the means by which these global constructs have their 
powerful impact on behaviour’. In other words, possible selves are only 
effective insomuch as the individual does indeed perceive them as 
possible, that is, realistic within the person’s individual circumstances. 
The significance of the subjective appraisal of future self-guides has been 
echoed by others as well; for example, Segal (2006: 91) points out that ‘Tt 
is well established that the degree to which participants expect their 
feared or wished for possible selves to come true affects their self-esteem, 
current mood, and optimism’, and MacIntyre et al. (this volume, Chapter 
10: 197) also conclude that ‘it is also important to find out how likely 
participants consider a possible self to be; a highly unlikely possible self 
probably will have little relation to motivation’. 

Norman and Aron (2003) make an important point when they 
emphasise the relevance of the individual’s perceived control in the 
context of possible selves. ‘Perceived behavioural control’ was intro- 
duced as a key component in Ajzen’s (1988) theory of planned behaviour, 
referring to the perceived ease or difficulty of performing the behaviour 
(e.g. perceptions of required resources and potential impediments or 
obstacles). With regard to possible selves, Norman and Aron argue that 
perceived control is the degree to which individuals believe their 
behaviours can influence the attainment, or avoidance, of a possible 
self. ‘If individuals believe they have control over attaining or avoiding a 
possible self, they will be more inclined to take the necessary steps to do 
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so’ (p. 501). Interestingly, Carver et al. (1994) see the main difference 
between pessimists and optimists exactly in their ability to translate 
hoped-for possible selves into realistic expectations. As they conclude, 
because pessimists’ hopes ‘fail to evolve into expected selves, these hopes 
may thus be less likely to engage the motivational control systems that 
cause their realization in behaviour’ (p. 139). 


Harmony between the ideal and ought selves 


We have seen earlier that the ought self is closely related to peer group 
norms and other normative pressures (e.g. ethnic community expecta- 
tions). Thus, learners’ (and especially adolescents’) ought self may 
contain certain peer-induced views about academic attainment (e.g. 
low-achieving expectations that are often called the ‘norm of mediocrity’) 
that are in conflict with the individual’s ideal self. Put in another way, 
there can be a clash between a learner’s personal and social identity. 
Oyserman et al. (2006) found that among school children negative group 
images are often highly accessible, making social group membership feel 
like it conflicts with academic self-guides, and in such cases teenagers 
tend to regulate their behaviours to fit in with their peers (Pizzolato, 
2006). Thus, an important condition for effective desired possible selves 
is that they should feel congruent with important social identities, that is, 
that the ideal and the ought selves should be in harmony. 


Necessary activation/priming 


Even if the learner does have a well-developed and plausible ideal/ 
ought self image, this may not always be active in the working memory. 
Hoyle and Sherrill (2006) argue that possible selves become relevant for 
behaviour only when they are recruited into the working self-concept 
and for this to happen they need to be activated. This priming of the self 
image can be triggered by various reminders and self-relevant events, 
and they can also be deliberately invoked by the individual in response 
to an event or situation. Ruvolo and Markus (1992), for example, 
maintain that simulating a desired end-state can activate the future 
self-guide and they provide empirical evidence that imagery manipula- 
tions (in their case, asking participants to imagine themselves as 
successful or unsuccessful before a task) increased the accessibility of 
possible selves, as evidenced by the subjects’ performance. I come back to 
the question of the enhancement of self-representations at the end of this 
chapter when discussing the practical implications of the theory. 


Accompanying procedural strategies 


Let us consider a learner who is energised by an attractive future ideal 
self-guide. In order to translate the aroused motivational potential into 
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action, he/she needs to have a roadmap of tasks and strategies to follow 
in order to approximate the ideal self. For example, it is obviously not 
enough for an Olympic athlete merely to imagine herself walking into the 
Olympic stadium or stepping onto the podium if she has no coach or 
training plan. For this reason, along with many others, Oyserman et al. 
(2006) argue that future self-guides are only effective if they are 
accompanied by a set of specific predeveloped and plausible action 
plans, which are cued automatically by the image. Thus, effective future 
self-guides need to come as part of a ‘package’, consisting of an imagery 
component and a repertoire of appropriate plans, scripts and self- 
regulatory strategies. This idea of a rich, closely networked package of 
information about how to achieve their hoped-for possible selves is 
expressed very clearly by Cross and Markus (1994): 


A possible self may serve as a node in an associative network of 
experiences, strategies, and self-knowledge. In this way, the possible 
self may link effective steps and strategies. ..with beliefs about one’s 
ability and competence in the domain. (Cross & Markus, 1994: 434) 


A study by Pizzolato (2006) of American minority students provided 
clear empirical confirmation that without procedural schemas for 
achieving their educational aspirations the participants could not make 
specific plans, which jeopardised the achievement of their ideal selves. 
Miller and Brickman (2004) also emphasise that because future self- 
guides specify distant goals, people have to create proximal guides 
themselves, setting concrete courses of action that lead to distal 
attainments, which is of course a central tenet in goal-setting theory 
(Locke & Latham, 1990). As Miller and Brickman (2004) argue, it is this 
system of specific proximal subgoals, or goal-focused strategies, that 
distinguishes reality-based future goals from empty dreams and fanta- 
sies. In their view, the absence of an appropriate system of meaningful 
paths to pursue the desired selves can be caused by two factors: a lack of 
sufficient knowledge or experience (e.g. no relevant role models or 
knowledgeable significant others) and ineffective cognitive skills for 
planning and problem-solving. On the other hand, if the possible self is 
accompanied by the necessary procedural knowledge, it will turn from a 
hoped-for into an expected self (Yowell, 2002). 


Offset by feared self 


The last condition to be mentioned with regard to the motivational 
capacity of possible selves concerns an interesting proposal made by 
Oyserman and Markus (1990). They argued that a desired possible self 
will have maximal motivational effectiveness when it is offset or 
balanced by a counteracting feared possible self in the same domain. 
Indeed, focusing on what would happen if the original intention failed 
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has often been seen in motivational psychology as a powerful source of 
energy to keep us going (see Dornyei, 2001a) — in academia, for example, 
it is often not the imagined success of a paper that makes us get down to 
writing it but rather the fear of missing the deadline. Thus, according to 
Oyserman and Markus (1990), for best effect the negative consequences 
of not achieving a desired end-state need to be elaborated and be 
cognitively available to individuals. 

In an educational intervention study, Oyserman et al. (2006) demon- 
strated that positive self-guides and their negative counterparts are not 
simply inverse factors but have distinct impacts on the students’ self- 
regulatory behaviour: learners with academically focused desired future 
selves spent more time doing homework and were less disruptive and 
more engaged in classroom activities, whereas feared possible selves 
resulted in fewer school absences. This suggests that the most effective 
condition for future self-guides is a balanced combination of pairs of 
countervailing selves; in Higgins’s paradigm this would suggest a 
balanced combination of the ideal and the ought selves, which is related 
to the question of the harmony between the selves mentioned above. 
Hoyle and Sherrill (2006) argue similarly, stating that the motivation 
conferred by balanced possible selves is additive, involving both 
approach and avoid tendencies, and is therefore greater than the 
motivation conferred by the hoped-for or feared self alone. 


The Contribution of L2 Motivation Research: Growing 
Dissatisfaction with the Integrative Motive 


Having described the theoretical advances in psychology that acted as 
one of the two main sources of inspiration for proposing the L2 
Motivational Self System, let us now turn to the second source, which 
is rooted in developments within L2 motivation research. It concerns a 
growing dissatisfaction with the concept of integrativeness /integrative 
motivation, which, as I stated in the introduction of this chapter, has been 
at the centre of L2 motivation research for almost five decades (for 
reviews, see Dérnyei, 2001b; Gardner, 2001; MacIntyre, 2002; MacIntyre 
et al., this volume, Chapter 3). 

Integrativeness refers to the desire to learn an L2 of a valued community 
so that one can communicate with members of the community and 
sometimes even become like them. Gardner (2001) characterised the 
concept as follows: 


Integrativeness reflects a genuine interest in learning the second 
language in order to come closer to the other language community. 
At one level, this implies an openness to, and respect for other 
cultural groups and ways of life. In the extreme, this might involve 
complete identification with the community (and possibly even 
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withdrawal from one’s original group), but more commonly it might 
well involve integration within both communities. (Gardner, 2001: 5) 


Integrative motivation is a more complex, multi-componential con- 
struct, consisting of three main constituents: ‘integrativeness’, ‘attitudes 
towards the learning situation’ and ‘motivation’ (see Figure 2.1). The 
latter is seen as the driving force of motivated behaviour, subsuming 
effort, desire and affect (Gardner, 2001); that is, it is concerns a central 
motivational engine that needs to be ignited by some specific learning 
goal such as an integrative orientation. 

As I pointed out in my 2005 review (Dornyei, 2005), a closer look at the 
L2 motivation literature reveals a certain amount of ambivalence about 
integrativeness/integrative motivation, amounting sometimes to a kind 
of ‘love-hate’ relationship amongst researchers outside Gardner’s 
Canadian circle. The concept is certainly an enigma. It has been without 
any doubt the most researched and most talked about notion in L2 
motivation studies and yet it has no obvious equivalent in any other 
theories in mainstream motivational and educational psychology. In 
addition, the label ‘integrative’ is ambiguous because it is not quite clear 
what the target of the integration is, and in many language learning 
environments it simply does not make much sense. In a multicultural 
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Figure 2.1 The integrative motive within Gardner’s ‘Socio-Educational 
Model of Second Language Acquisition’ (Gardner, 2001: 4) 
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setting such as Montreal, where Gardner first developed his theory, we 
can talk about potential ‘integration’, but in learning situations where a 
foreign language is taught as a school subject without any direct contact 
with its speakers (e.g. teaching English or French in Hungary, China, 
Japan or other typical ‘foreign language learning’ contexts) the ‘inte- 
grative’ metaphor does not have any obvious meaning. Partly for these 
reasons and partly because the actual empirical findings did not always 
fit Gardner’s original interpretation of the notion, several scholars in the 
past have questioned the validity and relevance of integrativeness (e.g. 
Coetzee-Van Rooy, 2006; Dérnyei et al., 2006; Irie, 2003; Lamb, 2004; 
Ushioda, 2006; Warden & Lin, 2000; Yashima, 2000; for a review, see 
Dornyei, 2005). Interestingly, this even happened amongst Canadian 
scholars close to Gardner, as the following quotation shows: 


Although it was originally suggested that the desire for contact and 
identification with members of the L2 group [ie. integrative 
orientation] would be critical for L2 acquisition, it would now 
appear that it is not fundamental to the motivational process, but has 
relevance only in specific sociocultural contexts. Rather, four other 
orientations may be seen to sustain motivation. (Noels ef al., 2000: 60) 


The four orientations — or learning goals — the researchers were 
advocating are travel, friendship, knowledge, and instrumental orientation, 
which echoes the findings of Clément and Kruidenier’s (1983) seminal 
paper in the early 1980s that was the first ‘insider challenge’ to the 
integrative construct proposed by Gardner. 

The problematic nature of integrativeness has been amplified by the 
worldwide globalisation process and the growing dominance of Global/ 
World English as an international language (Dérnyei et al., 2006). In the 
new globalised world order, as Arnett (2002) argues, the pressure for 
most people is to develop a bicultural identity, in which part of their 
identity is rooted in their local culture while another part is associated 
with a global identity that links them to the international mainstream. 
The language of this global identity is English, and from this perspective 
it is not at all clear who EFL (English as a foreign language) learners 
believe the ‘owner’ of their L2 is. This lack of a specific target L2 
community, in turn, undermines Gardner’s theoretical concept of 
integrativeness: in Gardner’s (2001) definition cited above, for example, 
what exactly would be — to quote Gardner (2001) — ‘the other language 
community’ that the learner would want to ‘get closer to’? 

As a result of these and other concerns — particularly the under- 
theorised nature of the concept of integrativeness from a cognitive 
psychological point of view (see Ushioda, 2007) — integrative motivation 
has played a rapidly diminishing role in L2 motivation research during 
the past decade, to the extent that currently few active motivation 
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researchers include the concept in their research paradigms. In a recent 
article specifically devoted to this issue with regard to the learning of 
World English, Coetzee-Van Rooy (2006) came to the following summary: 


In conclusion, I want to return to the question posed in the title of 
this paper: is the notion of integrativeness untenable for world 
Englishes speakers? Findings from a review of theoretical criticism 
as well as empirical projects suggest that the answer is: Yes, the 
notion of integrativeness is untenable for second-language learners 
in world Englishes contexts. Researchers who use the construct 
should at least interrogate its use within the context in which the 
second language is learnt and the extent of multidimensionality of 
the learner’s identity. (Coetzee-Van Rooy, 2006: 447) 


The Formation of the ‘L2 Motivational Self System’ 


In accordance with the above considerations, at the beginning of the 
new millennium I was ready to move beyond integrativeness, and 
possible selves theory seemed to offer the most promising way forward. 
Consequently, in an article describing the results of a large-scale 
investigation in Hungary (Dornyei & Csizér, 2002), we called for a 
general rethinking of the concept of integrativeness: 


...the term may not so much be related to any actual, or 
metaphorical, integration into an L2 community as to some more 
basic identification process within the individual's self-concept. 
Although further research is needed to justify any alternative 
interpretation, we believe that rather than viewing ‘integrativeness’ 
as a classic and therefore ‘untouchable’ concept, scholars need to 
seek potential new conceptualizations and interpretations that 
extend or elaborate on the meaning of the term without contra- 
dicting the large body of relevant empirical data accumulated 
during the past four decades. (Dérnyei & Csizér, 2002: 456) 


As already mentioned briefly, the main personal attraction of possible 
selves theory for me lay in its imagery component. Language learning is 
a sustained and often tedious process with lots of temporary ups and 
downs, and I felt that the secret of successful learners was their 
possession of a superordinate vision that kept them on track. Indeed, 
language learning can be compared in many ways to the training of 
professional athletes, and the literature is very clear about the fact that a 
successful sports career is often motivated by imagery and vision. The 
point when this line of thinking went beyond mere speculation was 
during the re-analysis of our Hungarian motivation data using structural 
equation modelling (Csizér & Dérnyei, 2005), when I realised that the 
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results supported the possible reinterpretation of integrativeness as the 
‘Ideal L2 Self’. Let us look at these results in more detail. 


Empirical findings pointing to the need to reinterpret 
integrativeness 


Over the past 15 years I have been heading a research team in 
Hungary with the objective of carrying out a longitudinal survey 
amongst teenage language learners by administering an attitude/ 
motivation questionnaire at regular intervals so that we can gauge the 
changes in the population’s international orientation. So far three 
successive waves of data collections have been completed (in 1993, 
1999 and 2004) involving over 13,000 learners (for a detailed summary, 
see Dérnyei et al., 2006). The survey questionnaire targeted attitudes 
towards five target languages: English, German, French, Italian and 
Russian. It was originally developed in collaboration with one of Robert 
Gardner’s closest associates, Richard Clément, and therefore integrative- 
ness had a prominent place in it, but we also measured several other 
attitudinal/motivational dimensions, such as Instrumentality (i.e. the 
pragmatic utility of learning the L2); Direct contact with L2 speakers (i.e. 
attitudes towards actually meeting L2 speakers and travelling to their 
country); Cultural interest (i.e. the appreciation of cultural products 
associated with the particular L2 and conveyed by the media; e.g. films, 
TV programs, magazines and pop music); Vitality of L2 community (ie. 
the perceived importance and wealth of the L2 communities in question); 
Milieu (i.e. the general perception of the importance of foreign languages 
in the learners’ school context and in friends’ and parents’ views); and 
finally Linguistic self-confidence (i.e. a confident, anxiety-free belief that the 
mastery of an L2 is well within the learner’s means). 

We submitted the data from all three waves of the survey to structural 
equation modelling, treating each language and each year separately (so 
we computed separate models for, say, German in 1993 and French in 
2004) and found that the structure underlying the examined variables 
was remarkably stable across time and languages: The multiple models 
we obtained produced the same overall result with only minor varia- 
tions. Figure 2.2 presents the schematic representation of the final 
construct, which had excellent goodness of fit indices for all the versions 
(for details, see Dornyei et al., 2006). 

The most important aspect of the model in Figure 2.2 is, from our 
perspective, that Integrativeness was found to play a key role in L2 
motivation, mediating the effects of all the other attitudinal /motivational 
variables on the two criterion measures Language choice and Intended effort 
to study the L2. The immediate antecedents of Integrativeness were Attitudes 
toward L2 speakers/community and Instrumentality, which indicated that the 
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Figure 2.2 Schematic representation of the structural equation model in 
Dérnyei et al.’s (2006) study 


central component in the motivation paradigm was defined by two very 
different variables, faceless pragmatic incentives and personal attitudes 
toward members of the L2 community. The question was how we could 
explain these consistent but theoretically far-from-straightforward find- 
ings. After some consideration I came to the conclusion that the possible 
selves approach described earlier offered a good account of the data. 
Looking at ‘integrativeness’ from the self perspective, the concept can be 
conceived of as the L2-specific facet of one’s ideal self: if our ideal self is 
associated with the mastery of an L2, that is, if the person that we would 
like to become is proficient in the L2, we can be described in Gardner’s 
(1985) terminology as having an integrative disposition. Thus, the central 
theme of the emerging new theory was the equation of the motivational 
dimension that has traditionally been interpreted as ‘integrativeness/ 
integrative motivation’ with the Ideal L2 Self. 

Does the self account explain the two antecedents of integrativeness 
in Figure 2.2, ‘attitudes toward members of the L2 community’ and 
‘instrumentality’? I believe it does, and does it very well: 


(1) Attitudes toward members of the L2 community: There is no doubt that 
L2 speakers are the closest parallels to the idealised L2-speaking self. 
This suggests that our attitudes towards members of the L2 
community must be related to our ideal language self image. I would 
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(2) 


suggest that the more positive our disposition toward these L2 
speakers, the more attractive our idealised L2 self; or, to turn this 
equation around, it is difficult to imagine that we can have a vivid 
and attractive ideal L2 self if the L2 is spoken by a community that we 
despise. Therefore, the self interpretation of integrativeness is fully 
compatible with the direct correlation of the concept with ‘attitudes 
toward members of the L2 community’. We find confirmation for this 
link in the psychological literature. Herbst et al.’s own research and 
the studies they cite confirm that ‘people are attracted to others who 
emulate the person they want to be rather than the person they 
actually are’ (Herbst et al., 2003: 1206), and, more specifically, 
‘similarity to the ideal self drives the similarity—attraction associa- 
tion’ (p. 1207). Therefore, the correlation in Figure 2.2 not only makes 
sense but actually validates the reinterpretation of integrativeness as 
the ideal L2 self. 

Instrumentality: In our idealised image of ourselves we naturally 
want to be professionally successful and therefore instrumental 
motives that are related to career enhancement are logically linked 
to the ideal L2 self. We should note here, however, that from a self 
perspective the term ‘instrumentality’ can be divided into two 
distinct types. Recall that Higgins (1987, 1998) highlighted a 
contrasting approach/avoid tendency in our future self-guides: ideal 
self-guides have a promotion focus, concerned with hopes, aspira- 
tions, advancements, growth and accomplishments (i.e. approach- 
ing a desired end-state); whereas ought-to self-guides have a 
prevention focus, regulating the absence or presence of negative 
outcomes, concerned with safety, responsibilities and obligations 
(i.e. avoidance of a feared end-state). Looking at it from this 
perspective, traditionally conceived ‘instrumentality /instrumental 
motivation’ mixes up these two aspects: when our idealised image is 
associated with being professionally successful, instrumental mo- 
tives with a promotion focus — for example, to learn English for the 
sake of professional/career advancement — are related to the ideal 
self; in contrast, instrumental motives with a prevention focus — for 
example, to study in order not to fail an exam or not to disappoint 
one’s parents — are part of the ought self. Interestingly, a study by 
Kyriacou and Benmansour (1997) proposed a data-based five-factor 
construct that seems to reflect this duality well as it comprises a 
component labelled ‘long-term instrumental motivation,’ focusing 
on acquiring the L2 to enhance one’s future professional career, and 
also a ‘short-term instrumental motivation’ factor, focusing on 
getting good grades. 
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The L2 Motivational Self System 


So far this chapter has described how both empirical findings and 
theoretical considerations led me to a reconceptualisation of L2 motiva- 
tion as part of the learner’s self system. The good fit between the new 
theoretical approach and the Hungarian data convinced me that future 
self-guides — more specifically, the ideal and the ought selves — are 
central components of this system. However, I also felt that we needed to 
add a third major constituent, which is associated with the direct impact 
of the students’ learning environment. After all, one of the main 
achievements of the new wave of motivational studies in the 1990s 
was to recognise the motivational impact of the main components of the 
classroom learning situation, such as the teacher, the curriculum and the 
learner group (for reviews, see Dérnyei, 1994a, 2001b; Ushioda, 2003). For 
some language learners the initial motivation to learn a language does 
not come from internally or externally generated self images but rather 
from successful engagement with the actual language learning process 
(e.g. because they discover that they are good at it). Thus, in 2005 I 
proposed that the ‘L2 Motivational Self System’ was made up of the 
following three components: 


(1) Ideal L2 Self, which is the L2-specific facet of one’s ‘ideal self’: if the 
person we would like to become speaks an L2, the ‘ideal L2 self’ is a 
powerful motivator to learn the L2 because of the desire to reduce 
the discrepancy between our actual and ideal selves. Traditional 
integrative and internalised instrumental motives would typically 
belong to this component. 

(2) Ought-to L2 Self, which concerns the attributes that one believes one 
ought to possess to meet expectations and to avoid possible negative 
outcomes. This dimension corresponds to Higgins’s ought self and 
thus to the more extrinsic (i.e. less internalised) types of instru- 
mental motives. 

(3) L2 Learning Experience, which concerns situated, ‘executive’ motives 
related to the immediate learning environment and experience (e.g. 
the impact of the teacher, the curriculum, the peer group, the 
experience of success). This component is conceptualised at a different 
level from the two self-guides and future research will hopefully 
elaborate on the self aspects of this bottom-up process. 


Parallels with other conceptualisations of L2 motivation 


Although future self-guides may seem rather different in nature from 
integrativeness, the two theories are not at all incompatible. They both 
grew out of a social psychological approach to understanding the 
foundations of action, and both paradigms are centred around identity 
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and identification. With the self system this aspect is obvious, but a closer 
look at integrativeness also reveals that its core aspect is some sort of a 
psychological and emotional identification with the L2 community 
(Gardner, 2001). Indeed, we find several similarities with the L2 
Motivational Self System in Gardner’s theory. For example, a model put 
forward by Tremblay and Gardner (1995) as an extension of Gardner’s 
traditional construct includes a broad composite ‘Language attitudes’ 
factor at its base, which bears a close resemblance to the proposed concept 
of Ideal L2 Self in that it subsumes integrative orientation, instrumental 
orientation, and L2-speaker-related attitudes. 

More importantly, Gardner’s (2001) socio-educational model de- 
scribed in Figure 2.1 is also compatible with the proposed motivational 
self system if we consider (1) that the ‘motivation’ subcomponent in 
Gardner’s construct is, in effect, a measure of motivated behaviour, as 
indicated by the items that measure it in Gardner’s (1985) Attitude/ 
Motivation Test Battery (see Dérnyei, 1994b); and (2) that Gardner (2001) 
attached a possible instrumental motivational link to the Motivation 
subcomponent in his construct (as the key element of the ‘other support’ 
box in Figure 2.1). After these changes, Gardner’s motivation construct 
suggests, in effect, that motivated behaviour is determined by three 
major motivational dimensions, Integrativeness, Instrumentality, and 
Attitudes toward the learning situation, which corresponds closely with 
the proposed L2 Motivational Self System. 

Looking at parallels with more recent influential conceptualisations, 
the proposed self perspective also corresponds with the motivation 
constructs suggested by Noels (2003) and Ushioda (2001). Noels con- 
ceived L2 motivation as being made up of three interrelated orientations: 
(1) intrinsic reasons inherent in the language learning process, (2) extrinsic 
reasons for language learning, and (3) integrative reasons. These three 
components are a close match to the L2 Learning Experience, the Ought-to 
L2 Self and the Ideal L2 Self, respectively. 

Using qualitative rather than quantitative methods, Ushioda identi- 
fied a more complex motivation construct which, however, is concep- 
tually related both to the one offered by Noels and the L2 Motivation Self 
System. Her findings pointed to eight motivational dimensions, which in 
turn can be grouped into three broad clusters: (1) actual learning process 
(subsuming ‘Language-related enjoyment/liking’, ‘Positive learning 
history’ and ‘Personal satisfaction’); (2) external pressures/incentives; and 
(3) integrative disposition (subsuming ‘Personal goals’; ‘Desired levels of 
L2 competence’, which consists of language-intrinsic goals; ‘Academic 
interest’, which had the greatest contribution from interest in French 
literature; and ‘Feelings about French-speaking countries or people’). 
Here again the parallels with the L2 Motivational Self System are 
obvious. 
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Thus, we can conclude that a number of different L2 motivation 
theories appear to converge in a common tripartite construct, which is 
fully compatible with the L2 Motivational Self System. This provides 
theoretical validation for the new model. Let us examine now whether 
empirical data also confirm the proposed assumptions. 


Empirical validation of the L2 Motivational Self System 


Over the last three years several quantitative studies have been 
conducted to specifically test and validate the L2 Motivational Self 
System, and the most important of these are included in this volume (Al- 
Shehri; Csizér & Kormos; Ryan; Taguchi et al.). These investigations took 
place in five different countries (China, Hungary, Iran, Japan and Saudi 
Arabia) and involved over 6000 participants in four different sample 
types: secondary pupils, English-major and non-English-major univer- 
sity students and adult learners. Without wanting to reiterate the 
findings reported in the specific papers, let me draw five general 
conclusions: 


(1) All these studies found solid confirmation for the proposed self 
system. 

(2) The studies which specifically tested the relationship between 
Integrativeness and the Ideal L2 Self produced an average correla- 
tion of .54 between the two variables across the various subsamples, 
leaving no doubt that the two concepts are closely related. 

(3) The Ideal L2 Self was consistently found to correlate highly with the 
criterion measure (Intended effort), explaining 42% of the variance, 
which is an exceptionally high figure in motivation studies. In the 
studies where it was measured, Integrativeness also did a good job 
at explaining variance in the criterion measure, but the amount of 
variance it accounted for was considerably less, only 32%. 

(4) When instrumentality was divided into two types in accordance 
with Higgins’s (1987, 1998) promotion/prevention distinction, all 
the studies found — in line with the theory — higher correlations of 
the Ideal L2 Self with Instrumentality-promotion than with Instrumen- 
tality-prevention, while Ought-to L2 Self displayed the reverse pattern. 
Furthermore, the promotion and the prevention aspects were largely 
independent from each other, with even the highest correlations 
between the two types of instrumental factors explaining less than 
12% of shared variance. Thus, these figures prove that traditionally 
conceived ‘instrumental motivation’ can indeed be divided into two 
distinct types, one relating to the Ideal L2 Self, the other to the 
Ought-to L2 Self. 

(5) Structural equation models including the full L2 Motivational Self 
System displayed fine goodness of fit with the data. 
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Besides these studies that were specifically conducted for validation 
purposes, several other empirical investigations reported in this anthol- 
ogy considered some aspect of the validity of the L2 Motivational Self 
System. We will summarise these in the final chapter in more detail, but 
as a preliminary it is fair to say that the proposed model came out of 
these studies in a favourable light. Thus, we can conclude that there 
exists robust theoretical and empirical confirmation of the soundness of 
the proposed self-based approach. 


Practical Implications of the Self-based Approach 
to Motivation 


One benefit of reinterpreting L2 motivation within the L2 Motivational 
Self System is that it offers new avenues for motivating language 
learners. The novel area of motivational strategies concerns the promo- 
tion of the first component of the system, the Ideal L2 Self, through 
generating a language learning vision and through imagery enhance- 
ment. Because the source of the second component of the system, the 
Ought-to L2 Self, is external to the learner (as it concerns the duties and 
obligations imposed by friends, parents and other authoritative figures), 
this future self-guide does not lend itself to obvious motivational 
practices. The third component of the system, the L2 Learning Experi- 
ence, is associated with a wide range of techniques that can promote 
motivation, but because these have been described well in past 
discussions of traditional motivational strategies, I will not focus on 
them here (for a review, see Dornyei, 2001a). The new set of motivational 
techniques associated with the Ideal L2 Self complements these known 
strategies. 

In the first part of this Chapter I summarised the conditions that are 
necessary for future self-guides to exert their motivational power. 
Accordingly, the Ideal L2 Self is an effective motivator if (1) the learner 
has a desired future self-image, (2) which is elaborate and vivid, (3) 
which is perceived as plausible and is in harmony — or at least does not 
clash — with the expectations of the learner’s family, peers and other 
elements of the social environment, (4) which is regularly activated in the 
learner’s working self-concept, (5) which is accompanied by relevant and 
effective procedural strategies that act as a roadmap towards the goal, 
and finally (6) which also contains elaborate information about the 
negative consequences of not achieving the desired end-state. Of this list, 
points (1-4) are specific to the self approach, whereas the final two points 
involve more general motivational and instructional strategies that have 
been, in one way or another, part of the traditional conception of 
motivational teaching practice: point (4) concerns the generation of a 
realistic and situated action plan while point (5) involves the general idea 
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that we can be both pulled and pushed towards the same goal and the 
most effective way is to coordinate these forces. Let us look at the 
strategic implications of these six points. 


Construction of the Ideal L2 Self: Creating the vision 


We saw earlier that the (obvious) prerequisite for the motivational 
capacity of future self-guides is that they need to exist. It was also 
mentioned that people differ in how easily they can generate a successful 
possible self, which means that a major source of any absence of L2 
motivation is likely to be the lack of a developed ideal self in general or 
an Ideal L2 Self component of it in particular. Therefore, the first step in a 
motivational intervention following the self approach is to help learners 
to construct their Ideal L2 Self, that is, to create their vision. 

Strictly speaking, the term ‘constructing’ the Ideal L2 Self is not really 
accurate because it is highly unlikely that any motivational intervention 
will lead a student to generate an ideal self out of nothing — the realistic 
process is more likely to involve awareness raising and guided selection 
from the multiple aspirations, dreams, desires, etc. that the students have 
already entertained in the past. Dunkel et al. (2006) explain that during 
the formation of their identities, adolescents produce a wide variety of 
possible selves as potential identity alternatives to explore and ‘try on’ 
without full commitment. The origins of these tentative possible selves 
go back to views held by others, most notably to the ideals that parents 
hold for themselves and for their children (Zentner & Renaud, 2007). 
Alternatively, they can also stem from the students’ peer groups, which 
act as powerful reference groups exerting social pressure (Boyatzis & 
Akrivou, 2006), and a third common route is related to the impact of role 
models that the students have seen in films, on TV or in real life. 

Thus, igniting the vision involves, in effect, increasing the students’ 
mindfulness about the significance of ideal selves, guiding them through 
a number of possible selves that they have entertained in their minds in 
the past, and presenting powerful role models. Oyserman ef al. (2002) 
also emphasise the importance of helping students to synthesise the 
potential hypothetical images with what they know about themselves, 
their own traits and abilities, as well as their past successes and failures 
in order to capitalise on existing strengths and avoid weaknesses. In a 
successful intervention programme with American low-income, minority 
teenagers, for example, Oyserman ef al. (2006) asked students to 
introduce each other in terms of the skills or ability they possessed, 
and in the second session participants picked photographs that fitted 
their adult ‘visions’. A different approach was taken in Sheldon and 
Lyubomirsky’s (2006) ‘Best Possible Selves’ writing project, in which 
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students were directed to outline their ‘ideal future life’ in as much detail 
as they could. 

In another programme developed by Hock et al. (2006) for demoti- 
vated elementary to post-secondary students in the US, the first phase 
included a series of activities designed to help students identify areas in 
which they have interest and skills and feel good about themselves. This 
was followed by a semi-structured interview with a teacher or counsellor, 
either individually or as part of a group, in which the students were 
asked to identify words or phrases that described them in targeted areas 
(as a learner, a person, a worker, and in a strength area), and to define 
their hopes, expectations and fears for the future in each area. The 
interviews were recorded and students were also encouraged to write 
down the answers to each question. As a follow-up, in the third phase of 
the programme they were asked to draw a ‘Possible Selves Tree’ with 
branches and other elements (e.g. lightning, termites) representing both 
their desired and feared possible selves. Interestingly, they were 
instructed to use the exact words they recorded in the interview to add 
branches and roots to the tree and the dangers around it. 

So far no research has been directed at specifically developing an ideal 
language self. However, it seems to me that in an era when international 
holidays are becoming increasingly accessible and cross-cultural com- 
munication is a standard part of our existence in the ‘global village’, it is 
possible to devise creative ideal-self-generating activities drawing on 
past adventures, on the exotic nature of encounters with a foreign 
culture, and on role models of successful L2 learning achievers. 


Imagery enhancement: Strengthening the vision 


I argued earlier that even if a desired self image exists, it may not have 
a sufficient degree of elaborateness and vividness in some learners to be 
effective. The good news is that methods of imagery enhancement have 
been explored in several areas of psychological, educational and sport 
research in the past, and the techniques of creative or guided imagery can 
be utilised to promote ideal L2 self images and thus to strengthen the 
students’ vision. (For reviews and resources, see for example, Berkovits, 
2005; Fezler, 1989; Gould et al., 2002; Hall et al., 2006; Horowitz, 1983; 
Leuner ef al., 1983; Singer, 2006; Taylor et al., 1998). The impact of imagery 
training is evident from an Olympic champion springboard diver’s 
account: 


It took me a long time to control my images and perfect my imagery, 
maybe a year, doing it every day. At first I couldn’t see myself, I 
always saw everyone else, or I would see my dives wrong all the 
time. I would get an image of hurting myself, or tripping on the 
board, or I would ‘see’ something done really bad. As I continued to 
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work at it, I got to the point where I could feel myself doing a perfect 
dive and hear the crowd yelling at the Olympics. But it took me a 
long time. (Gould et al., 2002: 70) 


As Gould et al. (2002) describe, imagery training for athletes is 
designed to enhance the vividness and controllability of an athlete’s 
imagery. These can involve a variety of exercises, starting from very 
simple ones (e.g. imagining one’s bedroom and gradually adding details) 
to complex ones that include controlling and manipulating the content of 
elaborate image sequences. However, the authors stress that, regardless 
of which area an athlete is working on, ‘imagery is a skill like any other, 
requiring consistent effort to attain a high level of proficiency’ (Gould et 
al., 2002: 70). In psychotherapy, too, there is a number of different 
approaches, from the ‘positive imagery approach’ (which involves the 
use of highly pleasurable, relaxing images to counteract anxiety), to 
behaviourists’ systematic desensitisation or to guided imagery in the 
treatment of conditions as diverse as anorexia or childhood phobias (see 
Leuner et al., 1983; Singer, 2006). 

Guided imagery is also utilised in medical practice. According to Roffe 
et al. (2005), it has been identified as one of the 10 most frequently 
recommended complementary cancer therapies on the internet, and 
Fezler (1989) reports on using imagery successfully even on skin 
disorders such as acne. Finally, imagery has definite educational 
potential. Taylor et al. (1998), for example, present evidence that mental 
simulation was beneficial for university students preparing for an exam, 
and Berkovits (2005) argues passionately that imagery is the ideal way to 
work with children: 


When a child uses imagery to find solutions to problems in her 
current life or from the past, she obtains a sense of autonomy and 
confidence in her ability to resolve situations she may have felt 
controlled her. These situations run the gamut of the child’s 
experience, pertaining to her relationship with herself, her peers, 
her parents, siblings, teachers, authority figures, and learning 
situations in school, to name a few. Using imagination to find 
solutions to these situations has the added advantage of improving 
the child’s verbal ability, because the images are clear and precise, 
and they lend themselves to clarity and precision of expression. 
(Berkovits, 2005: xvii) 


Thus, there is a considerable body of literature on the conscious use of 
imagery to good effect in varied disciplines. What would be needed in 
applied linguistics now is a systematic review of the techniques utilised 
with a view of their potential applicability to promoting L2 motivation 
and the vision to master a foreign language. An intriguing recent 
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publication by Arnold et al. (2007) has taken the important first step 
towards introducing mental imagery in the L2 classroom, and although 
the details of an effective ‘language vision programme’ are still to be 
worked out, let there be no doubt about it: ‘Our capacity for imagery and 
fantasy can indeed give us a kind of control over possible futures!’ 
(Singer, 2006: 128). 


Making the Ideal L2 Self plausible: Substantiating the vision 


We saw earlier that possible selves are only effective insomuch as the 
individual perceives them as possible, that is, realistic within the 
person’s particular circumstances. It is a central tenet in expectancy- 
value theories of motivation that the greater the perceived likelihood of 
goal-attainment, the higher the degree of the individual’s positive 
motivation. Indeed, it is obvious that if people are convinced that they 
cannot succeed no matter how hard they try, they are unlikely to invest 
effort in the particular task (see Dérnyei, 2001b). This principle also 
applies to ideal self-images: in order for them to energise sustained 
behaviour, they must be anchored in a sense of realistic expectations. In 
other words, they need to be substantiated, resulting in the curious mixed 
aura of imagination and reality that effective images share. As Pizzolato 
(2006: 59) puts it, ‘The relation between what students want to become 
and what students actually become may be mediated by what students 
feel they are able to become (i.e. expected possible selves).’ 

In the self-oriented training programme by Oyserman et al. (2006: 191) 
mentioned above, the reality component was added to the desired self 
image by asking students to draw role models and negative forces, 
implying the metamessage that ‘everyone faces obstacles and difficulties; 
this does not make the PSs [possible selves] less part of the “true” self’. 
Then, in the following session students drew timelines into the future, 
including forks in the road and obstacles, thus reinforcing this message. 
In the ‘Possible Selves Tree’ programme described briefly earlier, Hock 
et al. (2006) also included a reality check component called ‘Reflecting’, 
which encouraged students to evaluate the condition of their Possible 
Selves Tree and to realise the need for the conscious nurturing of the tree. 
The authors argued that once students had examined their possible 
selves, they were more inclined to believe that they could do well in 
school and in life: 


In effect, they begin to view learning as a pathway to their hopes and 
expectations and as a way to prevent feared possible selves from 
materializing. Thus, learning becomes more relevant, and students 
increase their willingness to put forth effort and commit to learning. 
(Hock et al., 2006: 214) 
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Activating the Ideal L2 Self: Keeping the vision alive 


Very little is said in the literature about activating the ideal self, but 
this is an area where language teachers have, perhaps unknowingly, a 
great deal of experience. Classroom activities such as warmers and 
icebreakers as well as various communicative tasks (see for example, 
Doérnyei & Murphey, 2003) can all be turned into effective ways of keeping 
the vision alive, and inviting role models to class, playing films and music, 
and engaging in cultural activities such as French cheese parties or ‘Cook 
Your Wicked Western Burger’ evenings can all serve as potent ideal self 
reminders. Indeed, good teachers in any subject matter seem to have the 
instinctive talent to provide an engaging framework that keeps the 
enthusiasts going and the less-than-enthusiasts thinking. 


Developing an action plan: Operationalising the vision 


It was argued earlier, and virtually all the researchers in the area of 
possible/ideal selves point out in one way or another, that future self- 
guides are only effective if they are accompanied by a set of concrete 
action plans. Therefore, the ideal self needs to come as part of a ‘package’ 
consisting of an imagery component and a repertoire of appropriate 
plans, scripts and self-regulatory strategies. This is clearly an area where 
L2 motivation research and language teaching methodology overlap. An 
effective action plan will contain a goal-setting component, which is a 
motivational issue, but it will also include individualised study plans 
and instructional avenues, which are methodological in nature. For an 
Olympic athlete the coach and the training plan are just as much a part of 
the complete vision as the image of stepping onto the top of the podium. 
Thus, in many ways, several of the components underpinning the ideal 
self package are not strictly speaking self-specific and have in fact been 
addressed in detail in the past. The important lesson from our point of 
view is that these methodological aspects must not be overlooked 
because even the most galvanising vision might fall flat without any 
concrete pathways into which to channel the individual's energy. For this 
reason, in Hock et al.’s (2006: 214) training programme the final 
component involves a thorough check-up phase, in which ‘task comple- 
tion is reviewed, goals and action plans are modified, goal attainment is 
celebrated, new goals are added, and hopes, expectations, and fears are 
continually examined’. 


Considering failure: Counterbalancing the vision 

Oyserman and Markus (1990) proposed that for maximum effective- 
ness, the desired self should be offset by the feared self. That is, future 
self-guides are most potent if they utilise the cumulative impact of both 
approach and avoid tendencies — we do something because we want to 
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do it but also because not doing it would lead to undesired results. 
Indeed, the perceived consequences of action abandonment have been 
known to have great energising potential (Dornyei, 2001b), but a common 
human tendency is to focus on the positive goals and turn to considering 
the dire alternatives only when everything else fails. Oyserman and 
Markus’s proposal intends to change this practice by making awareness 
of the two sides of the coin more balanced; it can be seen, therefore, as a 
call for the regular activation of the dreaded self. In language teaching 
terms this would involve regular reminders of the limitations of not 
knowing languages as well as recurrently priming the learners’ Ought-to 
L2 Self by highlighting the duties and obligations the learners have 
committed themselves to. 


Conclusion 


This chapter discussed a major theoretical shift in L2 motivation 
research, describing how a new paradigm has emerged from both 
theoretical considerations and research results, and then presenting the 
main components of the newly proposed ‘L2 Motivational Self System’. 
I would not like to draw detailed conclusions here because this will 
be done in the final chapter of this volume, which also outlines future 
research directions. Let me only make here three concluding points: 


(1) Reframing L2 motivation in a ‘possible/ideal-self’ perspective does 
not invalidate the results accumulated in the field of L2 motivation 
research in the past. On the contrary: I believe that these results will 
come to life and receive a new meaningfulness within the self 
framework. 

(2) Zentner and Renaud (2007) claim that stable ideal-self representa- 
tions do not emerge before adolescence, and neither can younger 
children consider multiple perspectives on the self, most notably the 
ought self projected by significant others. Therefore, the self 
approach may not be appropriate for pre-secondary students. 

(3) In everyday parlance ‘vision’ and ‘visionary’ are highly loaded 
words, having life-changing connotations. For me this transforma- 
tional potential is a real attraction of the ideal self, and therefore it 
has been reassuring to read Oyserman et al.’s (2006) summary: 


Our results demonstrate the real-world power of a social 
psychological conceptualization of the self as a motivational 
resource...we developed a process model that, when operatio- 
nalized, produced lasting change on PSs [possible selves], self- 
regulation, academic outcomes, and depression. (Oyserman 
et al., 2006: 201) 
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So, the self approach allows us to think BIG, and this is exactly what 
Markus (2006) did in the conclusion of her retrospective overview: 


The realm of what I might be has come under empirical and 
theoretical scrutiny and has yielded more than we might have 
imagined some twenty years ago. ... I hope the volume 
succeeds in convincing other researchers not to be faint-hearted 
about the imaginative capacities of the human mind and our 
abilities to invent ourselves and our worlds. As humans our 
great evolutionary advantage is our capacity for self-making and 
world making. ... In fact, our futures may rest with our shared 
willingness to experiment with possible selves and possible 
worlds, and to redesign ourselves and our worlds so that there is 
room for all of us. (Markus, 2006: xiv) 
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Chapter 3 


The Baby, the Bathwater, and the 
Future of Language Learning 
Motivation Research 


PETER D. MACINTYRE, SEAN P. MACKINNON and 
RICHARD CLEMENT 


(Don't) throw the baby out with the bath water’ [is] an easily understandable 
metaphor: the only too human inclination towards extreme reactions. 

All of us, whether we like it or not, are from time to time guilty 

of the universally practiced act of throwing the baby out 

with the bath water... 

Mieder, 1995 


The entry of possible selves into the SLA literature, and in particular 
the field of language learning motivation, is most welcome and has the 
potential to open new avenues of study, providing new insights into the 
language learning process. However, there is much that has been gained 
already, over the past 50 years or so, from the study of integrative 
motivation in the context of the Socio-Educational (SE) Model. This 
chapter outlines the position that the possible selves and integrative 
motivation perspectives are not mutually exclusive, and are instead 
complementary concepts that map much of the same phenomenological 
territory. Indeed, it will be argued that the two frameworks present 
complementary aspects. 


The Socio-Educational (SE) Model 


The relevance of social psychology in the study of second language 
learning was demonstrated by Gardner and Lambert’s (1959) seminal 
work in Montreal, Canada. Their study of high school students showed 
that motivation for language learning, defined as a combination of goal- 
directed effort and desire, predicted second language achievement at a 
level similar to the predictive value of language aptitude. Gardner and 
Lambert’s (1959) research was one of the first demonstrations of social 
psychology’s importance to language learning, as well as one of the first 
uses of a methodology that could be used to study the psychology of 
motivation and intergroup processes. The seemingly simple idea that 
intergroup attitudes and motives matter in language learning, in addition 
to aptitude and the linguistic features of language, evolved into the SE 
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model of second language learning (Gardner, 1985; Gardner & Lambert, 
1972). Broader still is the international interest in the social psychological 
study of second languages (Agnihotri ef al., 1998; Taylor & Usborne, 
2007). Gardner and Lambert’s (1959) study opened the field of second 
language learning to a distinctly social psychological perspective, with a 
focus on attitudes, affect, intergroup relationships and motives. 

The SE model features a set of 11 interrelated concepts (Gardner, 2001) 
that combine to form three major factors influencing language learning: 
integrativeness, attitudes toward the learning situation and motivation. 
Integrativeness is defined by attitudes reflecting a genuine desire to 
meet, communicate with, take on characteristics of, and possibly identify 
with another group (Gardner & Lambert, 1972). Attitudes toward the 
learning situation assesses how much language students enjoy their 
teacher and course. Motivation is the engine that drives the system, and 
is defined by having a desire to learn the language, enjoyment of the task, 
and putting forward effort toward learning (Gardner, 1985). At the heart 
of the model, integrativeness and attitudes toward the learning situation 
combine to support motivation. In turn, motivation supports the beha- 
viours necessary to learn a language. The relationship with members of 
another language group is the central theme of integrative motivation, that 
is, the underlying motive is to create ‘real bonds of communication with 
another people’ (Gardner, 2001). Extensive research by Gardner and his 
associates under the rubric of the SE model (reviewed by Masgoret & 
Gardner, 2003) has confirmed that this principle is sound. The importance 
of communicating with the target language group in SLA has been 
repeatedly confirmed as well in studies that adopt different theoretical 
orientations (Alalou, 2001; Allard & Landry, 1994; Clement, 1986; Clement 
& Gardner, 2001; Giles & Byrne, 1982; Noels, 2001; Spada, 1986; Ushioda, 
2001; Yashima, 2002). 

MacIntyre (2004) argued that the SE model can be considered unique, 
even ahead of its time in significant ways, especially as compared to 
motivation theories in the field of psychology. Through various phases of 
development, the SE model retained the core idea that the constellation 
of affective, cognitive and social factors defining the integrative motive 
for second language learning was predictive of success (Gardner & 
Lambert, 1972; Gardner, 1985; Gardner & MacIntyre, 1992; Gardner et al., 
1997). The SE model conceptualises a uniquely human motive, one 
whose complex interactions of cognitive and affective processes could 
not be captured by a single conceptual frame in psychology. Even from 
the perspective of social psychology, the SE model represents a departure 
from standard conceptual and methodological techniques that focus on 
laboratory-oriented, experimental concepts. 

In addition to the theoretical uniqueness of the SE model, the statistical 
techniques used to test it have been state of the art. The language 
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learning processes studied (e.g. individual differences in motivation, 
anxiety, achievement, and contact) lend themselves to correlational 
procedures that describe the tendencies for those variables to rise and 
fall in regular patterns. Correlation, regression, and factor analysis 
underpin structural equation modelling procedures which are widely 
applied in research today, but were highly unusual when Gardner and 
associates introduced them to the study of motivation (D6érnyei, 2005). 

Although the SE model influenced international conceptualisations 
of motivation for second language learning for decades, particularly 
among pedagogues, the model has its detractors. It has been suggested 
that the SE model, and particularly the notion of integrativeness, 
dominated to the extent that no other approaches to the issue were 
seriously considered for a long period of time (Crookes & Schmidt, 1991; 
Dornyei, 1994). Moreover, because motivational processes were hypothe- 
sised to be based on intergroup processes that generally took place 
outside the language classroom, it was unspecified how teachers could 
foster language learning motivation in their students and thereby 
facilitate language learning. Picking up this gauntlet, Clément et al. 
(1994) conducted a study of L2 attitudes and motivation in post 
communist Hungary, among students of English who had had very little 
direct contact with native English speakers. Surprisingly, and detracting 
from Crookes and Schmidt's allegation, it was found that attitudes and 
motivations of the type proposed under the integrative motive were 
related to classroom dynamics (cohesion and cooperation) as perceived 
by both the students and the teachers. The argument has been made that 
an expanded, less socio-politically oriented, more education-relevant 
framework would re-open the motivation research agenda (Crookes & 
Schmidt, 1991), thereby increasing the applied value of theorising and 
research for teachers, programme developers, and other language 
professionals. It would seem, however, that such a framework ought to 
include elements of the integrative motive. 

More generally, the call for an expanded study of motivation in second 
language learning appears to be returning the field to a pre-paradigmatic 
state. The various approaches being developed span neurological 
investigations of brain-based motives (Schumann ef al., 2004) to rich 
qualitative descriptions of learners’ interpretations of experience (Norton, 
2001; Ushioda, 2003). The avenue under consideration in the present 
chapter, exploring possible selves as a source of language learning 
motivation, has the potential to organise many of the current approaches; 
there is much new conceptual ground to be explored using possible 
selves as a theoretical framework. However, if the social psychological 
and political dimensions of language are drained away as the bathwater, 
we must be careful not to lose the conceptual baby, which is the relevance 
of those individual differences in the motivations to communicate with 
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people who speak the target language. These motives affect the learning 
process, whether we frame them in terms of the SE model, other models 
of motivation, or in terms of possible selves. 


Possible Selves 


Over years, the conceptualisation of the self has come a long way. As 
Markus and Wurf (1987: 301) note: ‘What began as an apparently 
singular, static lump-like entity has become a multidimensional, multi- 
faceted dynamic structure that is systematically implicated in all aspects 
of social information processing’. There is an understanding that the self 
is constantly changing and evolving as goals, attitudes and potentials for 
the future change (Greenwald & Pratkanis, 1984). Moreover, research has 
shown that a person may have many different selves — including 
academic, physical and social selves — which may not necessarily be 
closely related to one another (Marsh & Craven, 1997). 

The possible selves literature became firmly established in mainstream 
psychology with Markus and Nurius’s (1986) original work. They 
described possible selves as a form of future-oriented self-knowledge 
that can be divided into three distinct parts: the expected self, the hoped- 
for self and the feared self, each with varying impacts on motivation and 
self-regulation. The expected self is a future self that a person feels he or 
she can realistically achieve, and it may be positive or negative in 
valence. The hoped-for self represents a highly desired possible future, 
which is often not fully grounded in reality. A feared self is what a person 
is afraid of becoming in the future, despite wanting to avoid that future. 
It is important to note that these differentiated possible selves can, and 
typically do occur concurrently. For example, a French immersion 
student might hope to become bilingual, expect to develop fluency in 
French, and fear getting lost during a trip to Québec because he is unable 
to speak French, all of which provide reasons for language study. In this 
example, all three aspects of the self motivate and support learning; they 
are all pushing or pulling in the same direction. 

Possible selves are important because they function as incentives of 
future behaviour and provide an interpretive context for the current view 
of the self (Markus & Nurius, 1986). Possible selves are motivating 
because they are future-oriented; they provide an end-state for potential 
behaviour, as well as providing potential incentives to perform or avoid 
certain behaviours (Oyserman & Markus, 1990). Individuals are moti- 
vated to act in order to reaffirm their sense of identity with their present 
sense of self, or as a potential goal in the case of possible selves. So, under 
this conceptualisation, motivation is the conscious striving to approach or 
avoid possible selves in order to achieve one’s inner-most potential 
(Carver & Sakina, 1994; Leondari et al., 1998; Markus & Nurius, 1986; 
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Markus & Ruvolo, 1989; Oyserman & Markus, 1990). Possible selves also 
provide an individualised, interpretive context for current behaviour. 
Consider the different interpretations of achieving a grade of B-minus in a 
language class by a student with a clear bilingual possible self compared 
to a student who does not see the language as part of his or her future self. 

One year before Markus and Nurius’s (1986) study, Higgins et al. (1985) 
presented a similar conceptual scheme called Self-Discrepancy Theory. 
Though there are some important differences between the conceptualisa- 
tions of the self, both Higgins’s approach and that of Markus and Nurius 
espouse a similar central thesis: future, as-yet-unrealised selves have 
the potential to be powerful motivational influences on behaviour. 
Higgins suggests that there are two types of idealised future selves 
that influence behaviour. The ideal self is what people hope or wish they 
could become. The ought-to self is what a person feels obliged or duty- 
bound to become. Moreover, Higgins makes the distinction between 
selves that are based on self-perceptions (i.e. ‘I should be fluent in French’) 
versus the perceptions of others (i.e. ‘My mother thinks I should be fluent 
in French’). In general, ideal selves have a promotion focus, where the 
concern is on growth, achievement, and goal-reaching. Conversely, 
ought-to selves have a prevention focus, and are concerned with 
regulation of behaviour in order to stay responsible and safe (Higgins, 
1998). 

Self-Discrepancy Theory (Higgins, 1987) postulates that these selves 
are motivating because discrepancies between one’s current sense of self 
and these future selves causes discomfort, which in turn motivates a 
person to increase congruence between the two selves in order to reduce 
that feeling of discomfort. Higgins acknowledges, however, that this 
process is not always conscious: ‘one’s self-discrepancies can be used to 
assign meaning to events without one’s being aware of either the 
discrepancies or their impact on processing’ (Higgins, 1987: 324). For 
example, a woman might experience tension if she envisions working at 
a bilingual job over the summer (an ideal self) but cannot currently speak 
the language fluently (current self), so to reduce that feeling of 
discomfort, she decides to enrol in an advanced language course. The 
emotions experienced are critical to understanding the motivational 
properties of possible selves. 

Emotions are fundamentally important motivators (Brehm & Brum- 
mett, 1998; Lazarus, 1991; Izard, 1977). Without a strong tie to the 
learner’s emotional system, possible selves exist as cold cognition, and 
therefore lack motivational potency. When emotion is a prominent 
feature of a possible self, including a strong sense of fear, hope, or 
even obligation, a clear path exists by which to influence motivation and 
action (see Higgins, 1987). At the end of this chapter we present an 
‘Interview with Linda’ that demonstrates the powerful motivational 
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potential of possible selves as well as the emotional investment they 
create. Linda describes her experience learning conversational phrases in 
Russian. Her story shows that a clear image of a future possible self can 
sustain motivation for language learning. The emotional tone of the story 
centres on expected feelings of pride and accomplishment; we suggest 
that without this emotional component, the motivational implications of 
the possible self vision would be all but absent. 

Linda’s story also demonstrates a second key process; as her learning 
progressed the imagined conversations grew more interpersonally 
satisfying. Even in this brief passage, the motivational potential of 
possible self imagery becomes clear. Linda describes imagined conversa- 
tions with the Russian speaking mother of a colleague for whom she was 
learning conversational phrases. She says, ‘As I had more phrases to say, my 
imagined conversations with her grew longer and her approval greater. My 
motivation to learn became more intense. In fact, I studied harder’. This clearly 
shows a developmental process by which present learning alters the 
vision of the future self and with it language learning motivation. This 
sort of narrative corresponds with the experience of many language 
learners, and is one of the main reasons for the introduction of possible 
selves in the SLA literature. 

Based on the above literature review, it becomes clear that possible 
selves have links to motivated behaviour generally, and to motivation for 
language learning in particular. The relevance of possible selves to 
language learning motivation has been discussed in detail by Doérnyei 
(2005) in relation to his L2 Motivational Self System (see also Dérnyei, 
this volume). 


Dornyei’s Reconceptualisation of the Integrative Motive 


In his book The Psychology of the Language Learner, Dérnyei (2005) 
proposes a new, broad construct of L2 learning called the L2 Motivational 
Self System. This construct is composed of three dimensions: the ideal L2 
self, the ought-to self, and the L2 learning experience. The ideal L2 self 
houses the vision of oneself in the future. Ushioda’s (2001) study of Irish 
learners of French describes their visions of travelling to France and 
speaking the French language with people they hope to meet. Norton’s 
(2001) work describes the imagined community that the learner 
anticipates joining. This visioning of a future time in which one will be 
able to use the language in situ can sustain motivation during difficult 
times. Ushioda (2001) notes that even students who were not experien- 
cing success still felt motivated by what Dornyei (2005) would later call 
the ideal L2 self. The ought-to self is focused on duties and obligations 
imposed by external authorities, drawing upon various types of extrinsic 
(Noels, 2001) and instrumental (Gardner & MacIntyre, 1991) motives that 
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have been discussed in the SLA literature. The ought-to self also might be 
linked to the imperatives of maintaining the linguistic dimension of 
ethnic identity, as when a heritage language is under threat, forming a 
potentially potent conceptual integration. The third dimension, L2 
learning experience, is related to the motivation inspired by prior 
experience interacting with the present learning environment. The 
tendency for prior success to promote future success is a basic tenet of 
motivation theory generally (Reeve, 2005), and is explicitly captured by 
this dimension of the L2 Motivational Self System (see Ushioda, 2001). 

Dérnyei (2005) described possible selves in the construction of his 
notion of the ideal L2 self, and in the process brought into play a vast 
body of research on the self. As we argue below, the vastness of the 
literature is a double edged sword. Whereas there is a great deal of prior 
research on the self, there also are conceptual complications. 

Dérnyei (2005) presents his concept of the L2 Motivational Self System 
as a reframing of Gardner’s (2001) concept of the integrative motive. 
Much of Dornyei’s (2005) initial empirical support for this reconceptua- 
lisation comes from a large (N = 8593) study of Hungarian language 
learners conducted by Csizér and Doérnyei (2005). Using structural 
equation modelling (SEM), they found that integrativeness subsumes 
all other factors in Gardner’s model, even instrumentality. Based on these 
results, Csizér and Dornyei suggest that integrativeness represents a 
broader construct than Gardner’s (2001) definition would suggest’. 
Dornyei (2005; Dornyei & Csizér, 2002; Csizér & Dérnyei, 2005) goes 
on to propose that integrativeness can be interpreted as an idealised view 
of the L2 self, as presented in the L2 Motivational Self System. 

We can draw out three principal reasons — of many — that Dérnyei 
suggests this reconceptualisation is necessary (see Csizér & Dérnyei, 
2005: 28-30; Dornyei, 2005: 65-119): 


(1) As English spreads throughout the globe, it has become less and less 
associated with any particular culture, and as a result, a possible 
selves framework — uncoupled from any particular culture — could 
have more explanatory power for language learners; 

(2) aself perspective can look at different motivational vectors, such as 
the convergence of both motivating and demotivating factors; 

(3) the terminology in Gardner’s model is unnecessarily confusing and 
sometimes vague, leading to conceptual difficulties in the literature 
(see also Dérnyei, 1994). 


There is potentially much to be learned by taking this reconceptualisa- 
tion seriously. However, we must be cautious not to adopt new 
theoretical and methodological problems in our haste to respond to the 
criticism of Gardner’s SE model by throwing the baby out with the 
bathwater. Thus, in the sections that follow we will discuss the potential 
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advantages and cautions involved in reconceptualising integrativeness 
using a possible selves framework. 


Future Conceptual Development 


Currently, the research into the L2 Motivational Self System is still in 
its infancy, and there are many questions to be explored. If we are to use 
possible selves as a framework to understand L2 motivation, research is 
needed to clearly define what is appropriately conceptualised as a 
possible L2 self. Moreover, it will be necessary to study the relationships 
between the L2 self and L1 self, as has been done with research into 
identity. If we contemplate the nature of the L2 possible self, it seems likely 
that it would involve: images of interactions with speakers of the target 
language, skilful action using the target language, feelings of accomplish- 
ment of communicative goals, travelling to experience the target language 
in its cultural context, fears of being embarrassed in the L2, worries about 
self-presentation when speaking to members of the language community, 
and so on. That is, we are going to be talking about the target language 
community, expressed in terms related to changes in the self rather than 
attitudes or interests, but mapping much of the same experiential territory. 

Dornyei (2005: 107) notes that Gardner’s integrative motive ‘corre- 
sponds closely’ with the proposed L2 self system. We agree. The story of 
Linda learning Russian (see end of this chapter) could be accounted for 
by a Possible Selves approach, as we have attempted, or by using the SE 
model. In an SE model account, positive attitudes toward learning the 
language coupled with effort and enjoyment sustain the specific 
behaviours undertaken to learn the target language. The overlap between 
Possible Selves and the SE model can be noted clearly when one avoids 
the often-made mistake of building integrativeness into a straw man that 
simply means assimilation into the target language group. 

The potential strength of the L2 self formulation lies in its ability to 
map out new conceptual linkages by taking the self as the starting point. 
New types of research questions can be generated. For example, in 
Linda’s story, motivation derived from imagined conversations is 
foregrounded. The specificity of these future conversations is remark- 
able, but how common is the experience? How many different imagined 
persons do learners create and can object relations theory (e.g. Kohut, 
1977), and its conceptual offspring attachment theory (e.g. Ainsworth, 
1989), be applied to language learning? 

Whereas it is difficult to predict the future development of possible 
selves in the area of language learning motivation, contributions to the 
present volume show that the topic will be taken seriously in future 
research (see chapters in this volume by, for example, Csizér & Kormos; 
Ryan; Taguchi et al.). Studies that examine the role of possible selves will 
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be successful to the extent that they build on the existing literature, using 
new questions as a starting point. Gardner (2005) warns that simply 
translating integrative motivation into a possible selves framework might 
prove problematic, suggesting that equating his concept of integrative- 
ness with Csizér and Dornyei’s (2005) ideal L2 self ‘might confuse things 
considerably; it certainly will make communication about integrativeness 
difficult’ (Gardner 2005: 8). As the field moves forward, it is worthwhile 
to consider that which is gained and lost by using a possible selves 
approach. In the space remaining, we will outline three benefits and six 
cautions that we identify with respect to possible selves. These 
arguments might serve as a starting point for discussion of the concept. 
They are not intended to be exhaustive. 


Benefits of the Possible Selves Approach 


Benefit 1: An educator-friendly approach 


One of the earliest criticisms of Gardner’s SE model suggests that a 
more educator-friendly approach to L2 learning is crucial (Crookes & 
Schmidt, 1991; Dornyei, 1994). Using a possible selves framework does 
that; in fact, much of the research conducted on possible selves has 
focused on increasing motivation in numerous educational areas 
(Leondari et al., 1998; Oyserman & Markus, 1990; Oyserman et al., 2002, 
2004, 2006; Yowell, 2002). Though research on possible selves in second 
language learning is just beginning, the existing body of research on 
possible selves combined with the theoretical model proposed by 
Dérnyei (2005) suggests that the approach has utility. In comparison 
with the SE model, possible selves shift the focus from desirable 
attributes of the target language group, which are largely fixed, to the 
changing personal attributes of the learner. The process by which 
individual language learners change their view of self would be an 
interesting theoretical avenue to explore, and techniques for changing 
possible selves could be of practical use to educators, addressing the 
concerns of some researchers (Crookes & Schmidt, 1991; but see Clément 
et al., 1994), 


Benefit 2: Addressing language contexts outside Canada 


The first of Dérnyei’s (2005) arguments described earlier in this paper 
suggests that taking a possible selves perspective is beneficial when 
addressing language contexts outside of Canada’s unique sociocultural 
milieu. One of the prominent criticisms of Gardner’s model is that much 
of the research has been conducted in Canada, and might not generalise 
to language learning situations in other cultures (Dérnyei, 2005: 94). In 
the case of a rapidly spreading World English, there is no clear, discrete 
cultural-linguistic identity that unifies L2 speakers in the potential 
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learner’s mind. In this case, using possible selves escapes the complica- 
tions of defining a specific linguistic group model by focusing on the 
hopes, aspirations and fears of the L2 learner instead of their integration 
into an existing L2 community (cf. Norton’s, 2001, concept of imagined 
communities). It might not be the personal or collective attributes of a 
local group of L2 speakers that drive possible selves but rather the 
actions that an L2 speaker can take and the goals they can accomplish as 
they acquire a new language. 


Benefit 3: Multiple motivations 


Dornyei’s (2005) second point discussed above suggests that language 
learning motivation, with respect to possible selves, must expand the 
focus on language to include the other kinds of motives a learner will 
experience. Motivation is multiply determined, with any single action 
involving a variety of competing motivational forces (MacIntyre et al., in 
press; Reeve, 2005). For example, an adolescent learner might simulta- 
neously experience both a desire to learn French and support from 
parents/teachers AND a fear of ridicule from peers as a ‘geek’, ‘nerd’, or 
‘teacher’s pet’. To add further complications to this example, adolescent 
language learners are typically experiencing numerous developmental 
milestones such as developing a sense of personal competence and 
autonomy, negotiating new identities, and nourishing close friend- 
ships, all of which may or may not impact on a student’s motivation 
to learn at any given moment (Manning, 1988). As Dérnyei (2005: 87) 
notes, ‘hardly any research has been done to examine how people deal 
with multiple actions and goals, how they prioritize between them, 
and how the hierarchies of superordinate and subordinate goals are 
structured’. 

Language learning is integrated with all of the other activities in which 
a learner occupies his or her time, and we can enhance our under- 
standing of the learner by asking about the relative importance of various 
motives, language-related and otherwise. This is an area that can and 
should be explored, and seems easily approached from a possible selves 
perspective. The self, like motivation, is multifaceted and constantly 
changing (Greenwald & Pratkanis, 1984; Markus & Wurf, 1987) and the 
open-ended format typically utilised in possible selves research (for an 
example, see Oyserman, 2004) allows researchers to examine a wide 
variety of motivational and identity-based qualities. Such an approach 
may best be seen as a complement to, rather than a replacement for, the 
more domain specific analysis provided by the integrative motive. 
Nevertheless, research into the various competing motives experience 
by a language learner, expressed as various possible selves that guide 
action, would be a significant advance for SLA research. 
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Cautions for Future Research 


The possible selves framework represents an important avenue for 
studying language learning motivation. Using a possible selves frame- 
work is not without important limitations. There are several areas in 
which caution is warranted. These cautions arise primarily from the 
complexity of studying the self, rather than specifically from Dornyei’s 
(2005) L2 Motivational Self System. 


Caution 1: Measurement of possible selves 


The measurement of possible selves is going to be a serious issue in 
the future. One of the strengths of the SE model is its link to a high 
quality measurement tool, the Attitude and Motivation Test Battery 
(AMTB, Gardner, 1985; Gardner & MacIntyre, 1991). The use of a 
possible selves approach brings diverse and inconsistent measurement 
methods. Typically, the research on possible selves takes a distinct 
qualitative bent, often asking participants to spontaneously generate 
possible selves in open-ended surveys (Carver & Sakina, 1994; Leondari 
et al., 1998; Norman & Aron, 2003). As with much qualitative research, 
both the data collection and analysis methods vary greatly from one 
study to the next. Though Oyserman and colleagues have developed a 
well-established, replicable coding scheme in their research programme 
(Oyserman & Markus, 1990; Oyserman et al., 2002, 2006) this has been 
inconsistently used in the possible selves literature. In contrast, the 
majority of research on the SE model uses consistent, quantitative 
methods of measurement which have been utilised in dozens of studies 
(see Masgoret & Gardner, 2003). To the extent that measurement is 
inconsistent from one study to the next, there is a concern that 
reconceptualising integrative motivation using a possible selves frame- 
work might actually make research into second language motivation 
more difficult to interpret. Elsewhere in this volume (MacIntyre et al., 
Chapter 10) we offer a new scale designed to assess possible selves. 

A source of concern related to measurement and interpretation of 
possible selves is the questionable veracity and impartiality in represen- 
tations of the self. A variety of errors, biases, and defence mechanisms 
(Cramer, 2006) have the powerful effect of protecting the self from 
negativity: 

People have a need to view themselves positively. This is easily the 


most common and consensually endorsed assumption in research 
on the self. (Heine et al., 1999: 766) 


It is possible that a switch from established methodologies and 
instruments that measure language-related attitudes (such as the AMTB) 
to methodologies that measure possible future selves might exacerbate 
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the influence of self-serving biases on data provided by research 
participants. Alternatively, the need to view one’s self positively may still 
provide a basis for motivation even if biases are operating to make the self- 
view unrealistic or unattainable. 


Caution 2: The naming problem 


In addition to potential problems with measurement, tapping into the 
literature on the self might turn out to be a double edged sword. Dérnyei 
(1994) identified a problem with the multiple uses of the term ‘integrative’ 
within the SE model (integrative orientation, integrativeness, and 
integrative motivation) eventually proposing his L2 Motivational Self 
System (Dornyei, 2005) as a way of overcoming both the terminology 
problem and potential theoretical inconsistencies in Gardner’s (2005) 
model. Unfortunately, the terminology problem faced by Gardner’s 
model might not be improved by adopting the terminology of possible 
selves; the multitude of overlapping concepts in the literature on the self 
is more confusing than integrativeness ever could be. With such an 
enormous base of literature at the researcher’s disposal, tying together a 
coherent theoretical explanation for the role of the self in language 
learning may prove daunting and even frustrating at times. There are so 
many self-related concepts (a cursory scan of the PSYCHINFO database 
reveals more than 75,000 articles with ‘self’ in their title and a very long 
list of ‘self’ related concepts used in the literature’) that differentiating one 
from another can be a formidable task. The variations in approach to 
possible selves shown in Higgins’s and Markus’s work should be kept in 
mind as the concept of possible selves is studied in the language learning 
domain. These two approaches have interesting conceptual differences, 
but one risks losing sight of the big picture of language learning if one 
becomes too engrossed in the nuances of conceptualising the details of the 
self-system. 


Caution 3: Cultural variation in the concept of self 


Another potential complication is the impact of culture on a person’s 
self-concept. It is especially important in the SLA literature that we 
be conscious of the differing cross-cultural meanings of self. Dornyei 
(2005) argues that the ubiquitous nature of World English severs the 
ties to specific cultural groups (especially British and American as 
exemplars of speakers of English) making possible selves more portable 
across cultures. As we consider the implications of this idea, we must 
acknowledge the various culture-bound definitions of self that may 
impact on the motivational properties of possible selves. 

In Markus and Kitayama’s (1991) article, they suggest that Eastern 
and Western cultures construe the self in very different ways: Western 
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cultures are more likely to view the self as independent, distinct and 
separate from others while Eastern cultures view the self as interdepen- 
dent, deeply intertwined with others. Unemori et al. (2004) found that 
English—-American participants tend to report intrapersonal (e.g. anxious, 
happy, etc.) themes in their possible selves while Japanese participants 
tend to focus more on professional and/or academic accomplishment. 
Numerous other studies also reveal differences in self-conception 
between Eastern and Western cultures; East-Asians report lower self- 
esteem than North Americans (Heine et al., 1999), are more likely to 
portray their behaviour as constrained by context (Kanagawa et al., 2001; 
Triandis et al., 1990) and are less likely to engage in attributional biases 
such as the fundamental attribution error (Jaspars & Hewstone, 1982). 
Li et al. (2006) caution that the pen-and-paper nature of many cross- 
cultural studies on self construal can depend heavily on language: 


Because words or sentences that are equivalent in meaning and form 
in two or more languages are sometimes very difficult or impossible 
to find ... participants in different language or cultural groups may 
interpret the questionnaires differently. (Li et al., 2006: 592) 


Bilingual speakers (Chinese-English) have been shown to endorse 
more Chinese values when responding in Chinese than when speaking 
in English (Bond, 1983). Ross et al. (2002) suggest that Eastern and 
Western identities are stored in separate knowledge structures in 
bicultural individuals, and those differing ethnic identities may be 
activated by speaking in the corresponding language. The self appears 
to be a highly variable concept, not only cross culturally but also intra- 
individually, as research with bicultural individuals shows. It is clear 
then that future research in the areas of SLA must take into account the 
varied effects of culture on the construction of the self when using 
possible selves as a framework for interpreting L2 motivation. 


Caution 4: Possible selves as goals 


Possible selves capture a set of interrelated goals for language learning 
by envisioning the future. This implicates two processes, goal setting and 
time judgments, both of which carry their own cautions for researchers 
new to the area. A major problem with goal-setting and motivation is 
that humans often fail to translate goals into appropriate behaviour. 
Merely setting a goal does not necessarily affect performance. Kuhl 
(1994) has identified numerous individual factors which can mediate the 
translation from motivation to actual performance in his theory of Action 
Control. The theory describes individual differences in the ability to 
initiate and maintain behaviour (action orientation) and in the tendency 
to become preoccupied and hesitant to the point of non-action (state 
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orientation), which can explain seemingly paradoxical behaviour such as 
why a person might choose to ruminate on an unpleasant past event 
rather than engaging in a pleasant or otherwise productive activity. 

Moreover, goals that exert influence on motivation tend to show 
certain qualities. Only specific, moderately difficult goals are likely to 
provide strong motivational support (Locke et al., 1981) and even then, 
the support appears to be limited to tasks that are routine or boring. 
Oyserman and colleagues have shown that possible selves — which can 
be loosely interpreted as future-oriented self goals — do not necessarily 
provide motivation or influence performance. They argue that possible 
selves must involve both specific plans for self-regulation and a counter- 
vailing feared self in the same domain to truly motivate behaviour 
(Oyserman & Markus, 1990; Oyserman et al., 2004). Though plans for goal 
achievement may be included in a possible self, future research would do 
well to look at how clear the implementation intentions are (e.g. a 
willingness to communicate when the opportunity arises, see MacIntyre, 
2007) and whether or not the plans allow for recovery of motivational 
processes when language learning is delayed or the learner experiences a 
setback. 


Caution 5: Possible selves change over time 


In addressing the debate over the proper theoretical approach to take 
regarding L2 motivation, Dérnyei (2003) commented: 


I have now come to believe that many of the controversies and 
disagreements in L2 motivation research go back to an insufficient 
temporal awareness ... that different or even contradictory theories 
do not exclude one another, but may simply be related to different 
phases of the motivated behavioral process. (Dérnyei, 2003: 18) 


The phenomenological quality of the possible selves seems likely to 
change significantly as milestone dates approach. Linda’s story shows a 
strengthening of self-related imagery as language learning progressed. It 
might also be possible for elements of the possible self vision to become 
unrealistic or impossible as time goes by (Pizzolato, 2007). For this reason, 
possible selves might work better as long term goals than as short 
term ones. For example, the final exams at the end of a four-year degree 
programme may be seen as more of an obstacle or a nuisance than an 
opportunity for performance feedback. Research corroborates this notion. 
Smith (2004) found that academic motivation can sharply decrease, and 
self-handicapping strategies and fear of demonstrating a lack of ability to 
others (i.e. ‘looking stupid’ in front of peers) increase, as students 
approach completion of high school. 
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The quality of motivation can vary greatly depending on the time- 
frame of the goal and the level of interest in the task. Generally speaking, 
short term (or ‘proximal’) goals increase motivation for uninteresting 
tasks (Bandura & Schunk, 1981), while long-term (or ‘distal’) goals tend 
to increase motivation and performance for interesting tasks. Short-term 
goals provide more chance for feedback and competence building 
(Latham & Seijts, 1999). Bolstering self-confidence has a positive effect 
on academic motivation and performance. However, on the one hand, for 
tasks that people find interesting, a multitude of short-term goals are 
seen as more intrusive than fewer, more distal goals (Reeve, 2005: 211). 
On the other hand, for long-term goals to increase motivation, a person 
must be relatively free to both set and pursue those goals in their own 
particular fashion (Manderlink & Harackiewicz, 1984). 


Caution 6: Possible selves and identity 


The desire to integrate numerous explanatory concepts defining the 
individual in interaction with her or his context is not new in social 
psychology. ‘Identity’, and particularly ‘social identity’ have attracted 
considerable attention as explanatory constructs of interpersonal and 
intergroup relations (e.g. Hogg, 2003; Turner & Reynolds, 2001). Funda- 
mental to the identification process is the problem of categorisation — that 
is, how one construes oneself and ‘others’ in a given context. This 
process, resulting in one’s identity, has been shown to have emotional, 
cognitive, affective and behavioural correlates and to vary in salience as a 
function of specific aspects of the situation (see Ashmore et al., 2004); 
characteristics also attributed to the self. Furthermore, social identity 
theory has been used to explain a plethora of language-related phenom- 
ena, including all forms of intergroup communication (e.g. Noels et al., 
2003) and, specifically, L2 learning motivation (Giles & Byrne, 1982). 

The process of categorisation through which we identify self and non- 
self features is also basic to the integrative motive and the production of 
subtractive and additive forms of bilingualism (Lambert, 1978). Further- 
more, following the work by Higgins (1987) and Markus and Nurius 
(1986) as well as that of cross-cultural psychologists (e.g. Weinreich, 
1996), the contrasts between actual, desired and reflected (that which is 
assigned to you by others) identities has been shown to be related to 
experiencing discrimination and second language confidence (Clément 
et al., 2001). 

Progress made within the identity framework linking L2 language and 
communication to both theoretical and applied issues, can be brought to 
bear on the L2 self system as a motivational paradigm. That is, the 
theoretical strength of discussing the self does not lie in reiterating 
processes of identity formation and change. However, given that social 
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identity is that aspect of the self-concept derived from group membership, 
there may be other aspects of identity that are not represented through the 
social identity paradigm. More importantly, social identity theory does 
not provide a description of how identities become meshed to ensure 
temporal and spatial continuity of the self (Abrams, 1996; Learey & 
Tangney, 2003). Given their relevance to intergroup interaction, a L2 
motivational self paradigm must account for identity processes. In 
particular, a specific contribution of the L2 self system could be to provide 
a functional structure accounting for the integration of identity processes. 


Conclusion 


The notion of possible selves is an interesting approach and deserves 
serious study in SLA. The expansive literature on integrative motivation 
can be a solid basis on which to build the literature on the L2 
Motivational Self System, knowing that some key questions already 
have been answered. As a conceptual scheme, the L2 Motivational Self 
System (Dornyei, 2005; see also this volume) including the concept of 
possible selves, holds a great deal of promise. The strength of the concept 
of possible selves lies in its focus on the learner as applicable to education 
research contexts, its focus on who individuals plan to use language with 
apart from a specific cultural group, and its ability to integrate multiple, 
sometimes conflicting motives. SLA researchers should be aware of, and 
as far as possible avoid several potential pitfalls, such as the measure- 
ment of possible selves, the proliferation of self-related concepts (the 
naming problem), cultural variations in the concept of self, conditions 
that affect the relevance of goals as motives, changes in the selves over 
time and the junction with identity. It will be necessary to be cautious as 
we move forward to ensure that we advance our understanding rather 
than merely rephrasing it. If we avoid the temptation to throw out the 
baby with the bathwater, the future of language learning motivation 
research looks very interesting indeed. 


Notes 


1. A comment is necessary on the false dichotomy of integrative and instru- 
mental motives (see Rueda & Chen, 2005). The notion that integrative and 
instrumental reasons for language learning are opposing forces simply is not 
consistent with Gardner’s position (Gardner & Tremblay, 1994). Indeed, there 
is no theoretical reason to suggest that the two are mutually exclusive. The 
data show a strong tendency for integrative and instrumental orientations to 
be positively correlated, and this occurs in samples with various degrees of 
contact (Clément & Kruidenier, 1983; Gardner & MacIntyre, 1993; Gardner 
et al., 1997; MacIntyre et al., 2001). There simply is no good reason to believe 
that a person who sees the value of the target language as a means of 
communication and social interaction would not also see the value of the 
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language in instrumental terms, and the empirical results support that idea, 
whether from scholars critical of the SE model or from Gardner’s own data. 

2. The list of self-related concepts retrieved from the PSYCHINFO database on 
July 4, 2007 includes the following 50 items: self-actualization, self-esteem, 
self-efficacy, self-consciousness, self-concept, self-identity, self-extension, self- 
image, ought-to self, self perception, real self, ideal self, academic self, 
physical self, social self, emotional self, hoped-for self, expected self, feared 
self, looking-glass self, self-worth, self-acceptance, self-regard, self-evaluation, 
self-respect, self-regulation, self as subject (‘I’), self as object (‘me’), material 
me, social me, spiritual me, good-me, bad-me, not-me, self-affirmation theory, 
self-determination theory, self-monitoring theory, self-verification theory, 
self-completion theory, dialogical self, interpersonal self, individual self, 
collective self, selfhood, selfness, self-awareness, self-respect, self-confidence, 
and self-perception theory. 
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Interview with Linda 


Linda* is an experienced language learner. Her native language is one 
of five major regional languages in the Philippines and her second 
language is English. She speaks fluently in Pilipino and is functional in 
French and Spanish. She has lived in North America for 35 years and has 
a faculty position in a large university. English is her main language of 
communication both at home and at work. Dmitri, a close friend and 
colleague of Linda’s, was due to host his mother on a visit from Russia. 
Linda became intrigued by the idea of conversing with Dmitri’s mother 
during her visit and began to learn Russian. Linda has provided the 
following reflections on her learning experience and the motivational 
role played by possible selves. 


PM: | When you first thought about learning Russian, what sort of language 
use did you envision, what did you see yourself doing? Did you find 
this vision motivating? 


L: My friend told me a lot about his mother and I sort of envisioned a very 
interesting person who would be worth getting to know very well. So when 
Dmitri told me that his mother was coming, I actually really got excited. I 
remember one day thinking: Wouldn't it be nice to be able to converse with her 
in Russian? My husband could speak Russian and I felt I could ask him to 
teach me a few useful phrases. I could also learn from Dmitri, of course. I have 
already started to ask him how to say a few useful phrases in Russian (How are 
you? I like cookies, etc.). 


PM: | As the time of the visit drew close (within weeks or days of the visit), 
did this vision of yourself speaking Russian change? Did your 
motivation for learning Russian change? 


L: My vision of myself talking to my friend’s mom, with both Dmitri and my 
husband watching, was always there. As I had more phrases to say, my 
imagined conversations with her grew longer and her approval greater. My 
motivation to learn became more intense. In fact, I studied harder and I asked 
my husband to teach me more phrases and how to write them down so I would 
remember. I practiced them over and over again, saying the phrases in my 
imagined conversation with her. 


I formulated a plan to learn English so that when Dmitri’s mom came I would 
be able to talk to her. I already had visions of myself talking to her, asking her 
numerous questions about herself and about Dmitri because part of my 

motivation to learn Russian at that time was to be able to ask questions about 
how he grew up and what it was like raising children in her part of the world. 
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I have had a lot of occasions in the past to try to converse with people who 
spoke very little English and found this to be a very enriching experience. One 
person I remember most was a woman from Brazil, wife of a Brazilian visiting 
professor who came to dinner at my house. She did not speak English and I did 
not speak Portuguese. I knew a bit of Spanish so I tried out a few Spanish 
phrases, learning from her the equivalent Portuguese phrases. At the end of the 
evening we had exchanged quite a bit of information about ourselves and our 
family. The other was a Serbo-Croatian mother of my daughter's violin teacher 
whom he brought one day to visit. I spoke to her in combination of a few useful 
phrases in Serbian that I had learned earlier from her son and wife and phrases 
in English and we also had a successful exchange of information. 


As I learned to say a few phrases in Russian, I had one of these women in my 
mind. More often it was the Serbo-Croatian lady because, for some reason, I 
imagined Dmitri’s mom to be like her. When I thought of her, especially at the 
beginning, I had a picture of her arriving at the airport and my husband and I 
picking her up. I would be greeting her and saying phrases rehearsed for that 
purpose. (How are you? How was the trip? Are you tired?). Later I imagined 
her sitting in our house and I asking her questions (Do you work? Where do 
you work? How is your husband? Does he speak English?) 


Always in my mind I would be facing her so that I could see her reaction and I 
would be using a phrase, usually one I had rehearsed a lot. I would be gesturing 
a lot to get my meaning across. I would be watching her face intently, 
wondering if I had said the phrase well enough so that she could recognize it. I 
imagined that if I succeeded she would be laughing, pleased that I was trying to 
use her language. I imagined her giving me a response that I could barely 
understand but I would ask more questions and with gestures and miming I 
would be able to figure out what to say and so on. And, of course, part of the 
scenario would be Dmitri pleased and proud of my efforts to speak the 
language, and my husband also beaming with pride that I am delivering the 
phrases he had helped me learn. 


The funny thing is that when she actually appeared at the airport and I could 
finally say all the appropriate phrases I had rehearsed for welcoming her, I 
opened my mouth to say something and the first words were frozen in mid air! 


Nevertheless, things went well. As I expected, she was very receptive to my 
efforts to learn. She spoke slowly for my benefit and taught me many new 
phrases. In the weeks she was here we spent many hours talking, and my 
Russian, broken at first, found mending as we began to know more about each 
other. 


*The names have been changed 
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The L2 Motivational Self System 
among Japanese, Chinese and 
Iranian Learners of English: A 
Comparative Study 


TATSUYA TAGUCHI, MICHAEL MAGID and MOSTAFA PAPI 


Introduction 


Since the 1990s, L2 motivation researchers have been struggling to 
find a new professional identity that goes beyond the classic traditions 
set by Canadian social psychologist Robert Gardner and his associates. 
Several theories have been proposed in the Canadian context (e.g. Noels 
et al., 2000) as well as in contexts outside of Canada (e.g. Ushioda, 2001; 
Yashima, 2000) (see Dérnyei, 2001, 2005, for comprehensive reviews). 
These theories either complemented Gardner’s theoretical framework or 
looked at second language (L2) motivation through the lens of a different 
research paradigm. The most recent approach, initiated by Zoltan 
Dornyei, has been the proposal of a new L2 motivation construct, the 
L2 Motivational Self System. This system offers a synthesis of two recent 
conceptualisations of motivation by Noels (2003) and Ushioda (2001), as 
well as research in personality psychology on possible selves, identity, 
self-regulatory processes, and self-discrepancy theory. The proposed new 
framework is described in detail in Chapter 2 and in Dérnyei’s (2005) 
seminal work on the psychology of the language learner. One of the main 
objectives in our comparative motivational study of learners of English in 
Japan, China and Iran has been to validate Dérnyei’s L2 Motivational Self 
System in three important Asian contexts. 


The Hungarian Study 


Dornyei (2005) explained that the stimulus for his L2 Motivational Self 
System was his research with Kata Csizér in which they conducted a 
repeated stratified national survey of the motivation of 13,391 middle 
school students in Hungary toward studying five target languages 
(English, German, French, Italian and Russian). The Hungarian study 
was the largest L2 motivation study ever and its findings have been 
published in a book (Dornyei et al., 2006) and numerous articles 
(e.g. Csizér & Doérnyei, 2005a, 2005b; Dérnyei & Csizér, 2002). 
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Structural equation modelling (SEM) of the various language data in 
the different phases of the survey revealed a consistent relationship 
between the key variables of integrativeness, instrumentality, attitudes 
toward L2 speakers/community, and two criterion measures — language 
choice preference and the learners’ intended learning effort. One of the 
main findings was that integrativeness was the most important compo- 
nent of the L2 motivation construct in the sense that, as demonstrated by 
Doérnyei and Csizér (2002: 453), it ‘explained almost as much of the 
variance of the criterion measures as all the motivation components 
together’. Although the power of integrativeness was supported by 
Gardner’s (1985) work, it did not make sense that it would have such an 
impact in a foreign language context like Hungary in which there was 
practically no English speaking community which English learners could 
join. The potency of integrativeness in a country without a salient L2 
group certainly remains an enigma and we did wonder whether the 
results from the Hungarian study could have been country-specific. By 
replicating the Hungarian study in other countries where there is an 
absence of a substantial L2 group, our purpose is to explore the role of 
integrativeness in contexts that are vastly different from the Hungarian 
one. Our first objective then is to partially replicate the Hungarian study 
in three key Asian countries: Japan, China and Iran. 

Another key finding in the Hungarian study was that integrativeness 
was determined by two antecedent variables: instrumentality and 
attitudes toward L2 speakers/community. These three variables 
mediated the contribution of all the other components to the criterion 
measures. It is reasonable that integrativeness is determined by both 
attitudes toward L2 speakers and pragmatic incentives if it is an aspect of 
our ideal self to be personally agreeable and professionally successful. 
Indeed, in proposing his L2 Motivational Self System, D6érnyei (2005) 
suggested that integrativeness can be interpreted as being an L2-specific 
facet of an L2 learner’s ideal self. Thus, the ideal L2 self is a central 
component of the construct of L2 motivation within the L2 Motivational 
Self System, which consists of three dimensions: the ideal L2 self, the 
ought-to L2 self, and the L2 learning experience. However, so far, there 
has not been any empirical evidence for the validity of equating the ideal 
L2 self with integrativeness, so our second objective is to determine 
whether or not a relationship exists between these two variables. 

According to Dérnyei’s (2005) L2 Motivational Self System, there are 
two types of instrumentality based on Higgins’s (1998) distinction: 
promotional and preventional. The first is related to the ideal L2 self as 
it regulates positive outcomes, that is, goals and hopes of becoming 
professionally and personally successful in the L2. The second type is 
related to the ought-to L2 self as it controls negative outcomes associated 
with the duties and obligations individuals perceive they have toward 
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others. In spite of this theoretical distinction, in the Hungarian study 
instrumentality had not been divided into the two categories. Since the 
ought-to L2 self was assumed to play a particularly significant role in 
Asian learning environments because of the important influence from 
family in Asian cultures (e.g. Lockwood et al., 2005; Markus & Kitayama, 
1998), we decided to examine both types of instrumentality separately in 
our study. Therefore, our third objective is to test whether or not there are 
indeed two distinct types of instrumentality and if so, how they are 
related to each other as well as to the ideal and ought-to L2 selves. 
Finally, our investigation also offers an overall validity study of 
Dornyei’s tripartite model of the L2 Motivational Self System in an Asian 
context. By using SEM, our objective is to determine the causal relation- 
ships among the attitudinal and motivational factors making up the 
construct. In particular, we want to examine the relationships between the 
ideal L2 self, attitudes toward learning English, and the criterion 
measures. As was mentioned above, Dérnyei (2005) had proposed that 
the L2 learning experience, which refers to situation-specific motives 
connected to the immediate learning environment and experience, is one 
of the three main dimensions of motivation within the L2 Motivational 
Self System. However, with its focus being on generalised motives, the 
learning experience dimension was not assessed in the Hungarian study. 
Therefore, the tripartite construct as a whole had never been empirically 
tested. We believe that if learners have a strong ideal L2 self, this will be 
reflected in their positive attitudes toward language learning and they 
will exhibit greater efforts toward that end as well. By including questions 
about the participants’ attitudes toward learning English, our specific 
goal is to examine the third dimension of the L2 Motivational Self System 
and produce empirical evidence of its crucial role in the overall construct. 


The Three Asian Contexts of our Research 


As was mentioned before, one objective of our study was to examine 
the findings from the Hungarian study in strikingly different contexts to 
verify if the results were country-specific or if they could be generalised 
to other countries. If it can be shown that the L2 Motivational Self System 
applies to diverse cultural contexts, this will demonstrate the potency 
and generalisability of the system. For this reason, we decided to 
compare three countries in Asia that differ considerably in terms of 
their population, history, economy and religions. The first two countries, 
Japan and China, have been the subject of a fair amount of motivation 
research in the past. There is an established tradition of conducting 
research on English learners in Japan and with the emergence of China 
onto the global arena as a superpower, we are witnessing a substantial 
increase in research on English learning in China as well. With regard to 
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Iran, an opportunity arose for us to conduct an investigation there and 
we thought it would be enlightening to include a completely different 
Asian country from Japan and China which nevertheless has a similar 
foreign language learning context. Space limitations do not allow us to 
give detailed descriptions of each country or extensive reviews of 
available research findings. Instead, we will highlight a few general 
differences pertaining to the cultures, educational systems and the status 
of English, and present some key motivational studies from each country. 


Japan and China 


There are, obviously, vast differences between Japan and China 
although they also share some cultural and linguistic similarities. The 
majority of people in both countries are not religious and the writing 
system based on characters is similar in some respects. At the same time, 
China is a rapidly developing centralised (Communist) system which has 
been undergoing significant changes in recent years, whereas Japan is 
one of the most technologically advanced welfare democracies in the 
world. It was only in the 1990s that China’s involvement in world trade 
became truly substantial; in the past decade, China has opened its doors 
to the world and the world has come streaming in. When China joined 
the World Trade Organisation on November 11, 2001, it was a major 
breakthrough in China’s economy. These changes have substantially 
increased the importance of English in China. In recent years, there has 
also been a greater emphasis on the importance of English in Japan due 
to rapid globalisation. 

With regard to their educational contexts, Japan and China do share 
some common features, especially in terms of the extremely exam- 
oriented nature of the educational system, and in both countries, English 
is one of the featured subjects in the university entrance exams. In spite 
of this prominence of English, the two countries differ in the level of 
importance accorded to English by the general population. Although 
recently, Japanese industries have started to require potential candidates 
to possess practical English abilities and many students are keen on 
raising their English proficiency test scores, it is not always the case that 
English proficiency is as strongly related to successful job-hunting in 
Japan as it is in China. Therefore, English is less valued by many learners 
of English in Japan than in China, where knowing English has become a 
must for anyone who wants to compete in the global marketplace. A 
knowledge of English is a requirement in most international companies 
in China as well as in many Chinese ones. 

We were curious to see the ways in which the motivation to learn 
English in Japan and China would be similar and different since there 
have not been a great deal of comparative studies between both countries 
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in the past. Miyahara et al. (1997) carried out a large-scale study with 
university students who were learning English in China and Japan in 
order to compare their motivation as well as other aspects related to 
learning. The researchers identified a factor in both countries represent- 
ing an interest in travelling and making friends with people from L2 
communities and they labelled this Personal Communication. It is 
intriguing to note that the researchers also found a factor associated 
with the desire to become integrated into the L2 communities in the 
Chinese sample which they labelled Integrative Motivation. Miyahara 
et al. suggested that this factor may explain why Chinese students had a 
higher average in English proficiency than their Japanese counterparts. 

Matsukawa and Tachibana (1996) carried out a survey of Japanese and 
Chinese junior high school students to measure their motivation and 
attitudes toward studying English. The main finding was that the 
Chinese students showed more interest toward studying English than 
the Japanese students did. Furthermore, the Chinese students’ interest 
was maintained regardless of the grade they were in, whereas Japanese 
students tended to lose interest as they progressed in grade level. 
Matsukawa and Tachibana interpreted the findings by suggesting that 
the motivation of the Japanese students was multifaceted since it was 
both instrumental and integrative because it consisted of interest in the 
learning process, high achievement, and English culture. In contrast, 
the motivation of the Chinese students was solely instrumental because 
the Chinese participants only cared about the utility of English in their 
future job and in gaining a high salary. 

Yashima (2000) conducted a study with Japanese university students 
who were majoring in informatics in Japan. The objectives of the study 
were to discover the reasons why those students wanted to learn English, 
identify their motivational orientations, and determine which factors 
were the best predictors of motivation and proficiency. The main finding 
was that the participants perceived instrumental and intercultural friend- 
ship orientations as being the most important. Yashima (2000: 131) stated 
that Japanese students ‘feel vaguely it will become a necessity to use 
English in the “internationalised” society, but they do not have a clear idea 
of how they are going to use it’. They did not believe that identification 
with the target group was important, which supports the findings from 
Miyahara et al.’s (1997) study. In addition, working in the international 
community was considered the least important by the students. 


Iran 


Iran shares certain similarities with Japan and China, but in some key 
aspects it is quite different. For instance, Iran is officially a religious 
country and the official language of the country, Farsi, is an Indo-European 
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language. Iran contains fewer native speakers of English than Japan or 
China since political obstacles have inhibited the economic, professional 
and even academic relations between Iran and English-speaking coun- 
tries. At the same time, like in Japan and China, the urban youth in Iran are 
quite westernised and interested in English. 

Iranian people usually learn English these days in order to enter 
prestigious universities and thereby proceed to the highest levels of 
education and strata in their society. They are also attracted by the 
opportunity of studying and living abroad, having access to the huge 
amount of new information resources, and becoming familiar with the 
cultural products of western countries. 

Research on English language attitudes and motivation in the context of 
Iran has been following the Gardnerian tradition and has typically focused 
on the relationship between learners’ motivational orientations on the one 
hand and their success in language learning on the other. The literature 
review below outlines some of the main motivational studies in Iran. 

Dastgheib (1996) investigated the relationship between the attitudes 
and motivation of university undergraduate students of different 
medical majors and their language proficiency. The main finding 
involved the discovery of a significant positive correlation between the 
students’ attitudes toward learning English and their desire to learn 
English. These two variables were positively correlated with motiva- 
tional intensity and integrativeness. Also, there was a significant positive 
correlation between instrumental and integrative orientations. 

Sadighi and Maghsudi (2000) carried out a study with undergraduates 
majoring in Teaching English as a Foreign Language in order to compare 
the language proficiency of instrumentally oriented students with that of 
integratively oriented students. In addition, personal, social and educa- 
tional factors were addressed in terms of their relationship with English 
language learning motivation. The findings of the study demonstrated 
that the integratively oriented students did significantly better than the 
students who were instrumentally oriented on the TOEFL test of English 
language proficiency. It was also found that the participants’ educational, 
personal, and social reasons for learning English were positively 
correlated with their general motivation to learn English. While all three 
correlation scores were significant, the first two factors, that is, the 
educational and the personal factors showed higher correlations (r = 0.78 
and 0.75, respectively) with the students’ motivation than the social 
factor did (r = 0.67). 

In a recent study, Matin (2007) investigated the motivational char- 
acteristics of university students in Tehran. The results of the study 
showed that the participants did not differ in terms of their general 
orientation to learn English. In fact, they were almost equally motivated 
by instrumental and integrative reasons. The knowledge promotion and 
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employment factors were the highest and lowest ranked factors, 
respectively on the instrumental scale while interest in the English 
language ranked the highest and interest in English culture ranked the 
lowest on the integrative scale. 


Method 


Participants 


The total number of the participants in the current survey was nearly 
5000 (see Table 4.1 for a breakdown of the sample according to country, 
gender and employment status). The Japanese students ranged in age 
from 18 to 43 with a mean age of 19.1; the Chinese students ranged from 
11 to 53 with a mean age of 21.1; and the Iranian students ranged from 12 
to 44 with a mean age of 17.4. The participants’ exposure to native 
English teachers, their overseas experiences and their self-assessed 
English levels were diverse (see Table 4.2). 

In the present study, we used the total samples from all three countries 
for most analyses even though they contained certain sub-samples. 
However, for the SEM comparisons, we focused only on the university 
students in each sample. 


Instruments 

The current study employed three versions of a questionnaire, 
adapted for use in Japan, China and Iran. Each version is comprised of 
two major parts: the first part consists of items measuring the learners’ 
attitudes and motivation concerning English learning, and the second 


Table 4.1 The sample investigated in the survey 


Employment status 
Gender University student 
Middle Non- 
school | English English Working 
Country | Total | Male | Female | student major major professional 
Japan 1586 678 898 — 1534 oa 
319 1180 
China 1328 458 869 214 940 173 
182 758 
Iran 2029 892 1137 1309 719 - 
394 325 


Note: Some questionnaires had missing data 
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part consists of questions about the learners’ background information 
(e.g. gender, age, native English teacher experience, overseas experience, 
and self-rated English proficiency levels). 

The first of the three questionnaires was developed for Japan, and its 
design followed the procedures suggested in Dérnyei (2003) (see Taguchi, 
in progress, for more detail). Because the current study is to validate 
Dérnyei’s L2 motivation theory by replicating the Hungarian studies in 
the framework of his L2 Motivational Self System, the main components 
were chosen from Dornyei et al.’s (2006) Hungarian studies (i.e. integra- 
tiveness, cultural interest, attitudes to L2 community, and criterion 
measures) and the L2 Motivational Self System (ideal L2 self, ought-to 
L2 self, and attitudes to learning English). In addition, other components 
which are considered important to learner motivation were also included 
in the questionnaire (e.g. fear of assimilation and ethnocentrism). Most of 
the items for the components were based on established questionnaires 
(Clément & Baker, 2001; Dornyei, 2001; Gardner, 1985; Mayumi, in 
progress; Noels et al., 2000; Ryan, this volume) and some of them were 
newly designed. In the second stage, the Chinese version was developed 
based on the Japanese version but also drawing on other sources (e.g. 
Neuliep & McCroskey, 1997; Yashima et al., 2004). Finally, the Iranian 
version followed the same procedures as the Chinese version. All these 
versions were fine-tuned through extensive piloting in each of the three 
countries. 

The final versions (see Appendix A) adopted statement-type and 
question-type items; the former were measured by six-point Likert scales 
while the latter by six-point rating scales with ‘not at all’ anchoring the 
left end and ‘very much’ anchoring the right end. The total number of 
questionnaire items was 67 in the Japanese and Chinese versions and 76 
in the Iranian version. 

The following 10 factors were used in the study (for the specific items 
and the Cronbach Alpha internal consistency reliability coefficients, see 
Table 4.3): 


(1) Criterion measures assessing the learners’ intended efforts toward 
learning English. 

(2) Ideal L2 self, which, according to Dornyei (2005: 106), refers to the 
‘L2-specific facet of one’s ideal self’. 

(3) Ought-to L2 self, which measures ‘the attributes that one believes one 
ought to possess (i.e. various duties, obligations, or responsibilities) 
in order to avoid possible negative outcomes’ (Dérnyei, 2005: 106). 

(4) Family influence examining active and passive parental roles. 

(5) Instrumentality-promotion measuring the regulation of personal goals 
to become successful such as attaining high proficiency in English in 
order to make more money or find a better job. 
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Table 4.3 Composites of attitudinal/motivational variables with Cronbach 
Alpha coefficients in Japan, China and Iran 


Japan China Iran 

Factor name Item no. a Item no. a Item no. a 
Criterion 5,17, 28, | 0.83 3, 13, 23, 0.75 | 8,16, 24,32, | 0.79 
measures Al 31, 37, 45 40, 50 
Ideal L2 self 8, 20, 33, | 0.89 6, 14, 29, 0.83 |9,17, 25, 33, | 0.79 

58, 66 38, 46 41,51 
Ought-to L2 self 13, 25, 0.76 5, 12, 19, 0.78 |1,10,18, 26, | 0.75 

38, 62 27, 36, 42, 34, 43 

49 
Family influence 2,14, 29, | 0.83 2, 11, 21, 0.70 |2,11,19,27, | 0.69 
40 30, 40 35, 44 
Instrumentality — | 6, 18, 31, | 0.82 4, 10, 16, 0.78 |3,12,20,28, | 0.67 
promotion 55, 64 22, 28, 35, 37, 45 
41, 48 

Instrumentality — 10,23, 0.73 7, 18, 25, 0.84 |4,13,29,36, | 0.81 
prevention 36, 60, 67 33, 43 42, 48, 53 
Attitudes to 12, 24, 0.90 | 50,55, 60, | 0.81 54, 59, 63, 0.82 
learning English 37, 61 65 67, 71, 75 
Cultural interest 43, 46, 0.77 53, 58, 63 0.67 57, 61, 65, 0.76 

49, 52 74 
Attitudes to L2 44, 47, 0.86 | 54,59, 64, | 0.76 58, 62, 66, 0.76 
community 50, 53 67 70 
Integrativeness 45,48,51 | 0.64 52, 57, 62 0.63 56, 69, 73 0.56 


(6) Instrumentality-prevention measuring the regulation of duties and 
obligations such as studying English in order to pass an examination‘. 

(7) Attitudes to learning English measuring situation-specific motives 
related to the immediate learning environment and experience. 

(8) Attitudes to L2 community investigating the learner’s attitudes 
toward the community of the target language. 

(9) Cultural interest measuring the learner’s interest in the cultural 
products of the L2 culture, such as TV, magazines, music and movies. 

(10) Integrativeness, which is assessed with items from Dornyei et al.’s 
(2006) Integrativeness factor, which entails having a positive attitude 
toward the second language, its culture and the native speakers of 
that language. 
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Procedure 


The data was collected in all three countries in 2006 and 2007. In order 
to make our results robust, we attempted to collect as large a sample as 
we could in each context. The main procedure in all three contexts was 
similar. We used all of the possible contacts we could activate to find 
willing participants within the same broad categories: middle school 
students, university students majoring in English, non-English majors, 
and adult learners of English. 


Data analysis 


All the data obtained were analysed with SPSS version 15.0. For the 
second and third research objectives, correlation techniques were used to 
describe the strength and direction of the linear relationship between two 
variables. In assessing relationships between variables, Dornyei (2007: 
223) indicates that correlations of 0.3 to 0.5 can be meaningful and that, 
when two variables show correlations of 0.6 and above, they measure 
more or less the same thing. 

For the fourth research objective, the datasets from the three versions 
were submitted to ‘Analysis of Moment Structures’ (AMOS) version 7.0 
(Arbuckle, 2006), one of the popular programs for SEM analysis. Before 
proceeding to SEM analysis, some approach has to be taken to handle 
missing cases because AMOS does not tolerate missing data and needs a 
complete dataset. In our dataset, as missing values were scattered 
throughout the cases and variables, instead of using listwise deletion, we 
employed the expectation-maximisation algorithm which is a widely 
used approach among SEM users (Allison, 2003; Hair et al., 2006; Kline, 
2005). 

The general SEM model can be decomposed into two submodels: a 
measurement model and a structural model (Byrne, 2001). The main role 
of the measurement model is to specify the relationships between the 
latent variables and the actual questionnaire items that assess them and 
to test the fit and validity of these proposed links. The main purpose of 
the structural model is to define relations among the unobserved latent 
variables and to specify the manner by which particular latent variables 
directly or indirectly influence changes in other latent variables in the 
model. In this study, the estimation of parameters was based on the 
maximum likelihood method. 

The adequacy of the specified measurement and structural models are 
usually evaluated on the basis of various criteria: parameters such as 
values of factor loadings and residuals, the overall model fit indices, and 
theoretical consideration of the constructs under investigation. In parti- 
cular, the overall model fit measures are useful to decide on the adequacy 
of the final model. AMOS provides many types of goodness-of-fit indices. 
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Byrne (2001) and Hair et al. (2006) offer general guidelines of which 
indices to report. One of the most important indices is y*. However, 
concerns have been raised about using the 7 statistic for large samples 
because it has an inherent bias against sample sizes that are larger than 200 
(Schumacker & Lomax, 2004: 100). Therefore, we need to look at other fit 
indices. These are the goodness-of-fit index (GFI), the comparative fit 
index (CFI), and the root mean square error of approximation (RMSEA). 
Regarding GFI and CFI, generally > 0.90 on the 0-1.0 scale is considered 
as indicative of good fit. However, some researchers (e.g. Hu & Bentler, 
1999) recommend a cut-off value close to 0.95. With regard to RMSEA, a 
value of 0.05 or less means that the model’s fit to the data is considered 
good (Browne & Cudeck, 1993). As these fit criteria are general guidelines, 
Hair et al. (2006) claim to adjust the index cut-off values based on model 
characteristics, such as the complexity of the model and sample size. 
Therefore, given our model’s complexity and the large sample size, the 
cut-off values may be less strict. 


Results and Discussion 


Correlational analyses 


Table 4.4 shows the correlation coefficients between the ideal L2 self 
and integrativeness in Japan, China and Iran. The ideal L2 self was 
positively correlated with integrativeness in all three groups. The average 
correlation coefficient for each group was over 0.50. There were further 
significant correlations between the two variables across all the sub- 
groups. These results demonstrate that the two variables are tapping into 
the same construct domain and can therefore be equated. 

Table 4.5 displays the correlation of the ideal L2 self and integrativeness 
with the criterion measures. Results from all the groups show that except 


Table 4.4 The relationship between the ideal L2 self and integrativeness 


University University 
Middle students students 
school (English (non-English Adult 
Total | students majors) majors) learners 

Japan 0.59 - 0.48 0.59 — 
(1534) 
China 0.51 0.66 0.46 0.46 0.53 
(1328) 
Tran 0.53 0.55 0.35 0.43 = 
(2029) 


Note: All the correlations are significant at the p < 0.01 level 
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Table 4.5 The relationship between the ideal L2 self, integrativeness and the 
criterion measures 


University University 
Middle students students 
school (English (non-English Adult 
Total | students majors) majors) learners 
Japan Ideal L2 self 0.68 - 0.59 0.68 - 
(1534) ; 
Integrativeness 0.64 - 0.51 0.64 — 
China Ideal L2 self 0.55 0.69 0.51 0.52 0.51 
(1328) ; 
Integrativeness 0.52 0.63 0.53 0.47 0.44 
Tran Ideal L2 self 0.61 0.63 0.45 0.60 = 
(2029) , 
Integrativeness 0.58 0.59 0.41 0.55 — 


Note: All the correlations are significant at the p < 0.01 level 


for one sub-group (English majors in China), all the sub-groups show 
higher correlations between the ideal L2 self and the criterion measures 
than between integrativeness and the criterion measures. The average 
variance in the criterion measures explained by integrativeness is 29% 
while the average variance explained by the ideal L2 self is 34%, which is 
17% higher. These findings justify the replacement of integrativeness with 
the ideal L2 self. 

We measured the promotion and prevention aspects of instrumen- 
tality separately in order to test whether Higgins’s (1998) distinction 
between promotion and prevention would apply to our data. 
Table 4.6 presents the correlations of the ideal and ought-to L2 selves with 
instrumentality-promotion and instrumentality-prevention. In this analysis, 
the ought-to L2 self was combined with family influence, since the ought-to 
L2 self contains not only aspects related to friends and colleagues, but also 
to family. 

As the table indicates, in all three groups instrumentality-promotion 
correlates more highly with the ideal L2 self than instrumentality-prevention 
does. In contrast, instrumentality-prevention correlates more highly with 
the ought-to L2 self than instrumentality-promotion does. In addition, the 
two aspects of instrumentality show low intercorrelations, which means 
that these aspects are distinctly separate: even the highest one explains 
less than 10% of the variance. However, the substantial correlations 
between the promotional aspect of instrumentality with the ought-to L2 
self in the Chinese and Iranian samples was unexpected. We will look at 
this issue in more detail first in the Chinese data, where the promotional 
aspect correlated with the ideal and ought-to L2 selves equally, and then in 
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the Iranian data where there was also a substantial correlation between 
instrumentality-promotion and the ought-to L2 self. 


Instrumentality promotion and the ought-to L2 self in China 


If we examine the specific items that make up the instrumentality- 
promotion variable in the Chinese questionnaire and consider the Chinese 
culture, we can understand the results. The two items that were used for 
the model were items 10 (Studying English is important to me because 
English proficiency is necessary for promotion in the future) and 16 (Studying 
English can be important to me because I think I'll need it for further studies). 
The majority of Chinese people living in mainland China aspire to gain 
promotion at work in order to secure a higher salary that would be used 
to support family members. This reason is associated with their ought-to 
L2 self. Ever since the one child policy was enforced in 1978, young 
people have had a heavy burden placed on their shoulders to support 
their ageing parents. People retire at a relatively early age in China, 
usually with extremely low pensions, so their children have the 
responsibility and obligation to take care of them as they become the 
sole breadwinners of the family. 

Along the same lines, we can explain why studying English in order to 
pursue further studies is related to one’s ought-to L2 self. Many young 
Chinese people are pressured by their family to continue their studies so 
that they can obtain a high status, high paying job. In this way, Chinese 
people often feel a great obligation to their parents to study, even though 
they may not be intrinsically motivated to do so themselves. They view 
themselves not only in individualistic terms like many Westerners do, but 
also as a direct extension of their family. Therefore, as their status in society 
increases, so does the position of their family. Many believe that since their 
parents raised them, they have a duty to support them in their old age and 
carry out their wishes. This is why in China, parents will often choose a 
major for their children. Most young people will obey their parents even if 
they are not interested in the major or career that their parents have chosen 
for them. These days, young people may voice their opinion more openly 
than in the past, but most are still controlled by their parents since their 
parents support them financially during their studies. In China, it is almost 
impossible for university students to support themselves by finding a part- 
time job like in Western countries because employers prefer to hire 
university graduates. 


Instrumentality promotion and the ought-to L2 self in Iran 


By considering the specific items that make up the instrumentality- 
promotion variable in the Iranian questionnaire and reflecting on the 
Iranian culture, we can understand why there was a relatively high 
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correlation between instrumentality-promotion and the ought-to L2 self in 
Iran. The two items that were used for instrumentality-promotion in the 
model were items 12 (Studying English is important to me because English 
proficiency is necessary for promotion in the future) and 37 (I study English in 
order to keep updated and informed of recent news of the world). In Iran, 
studying English is necessary in order to find a good job because it is a 
required component of a university education, and having a higher 
degree greatly increases one’s chances of finding a secure job with a 
stable income. Studying English for a promotion is related to one’s 
ought-to L2 self in the same way that it is in China. Since average salaries 
in Iran are usually not very high, young people should try their best to 
support their entire family on their income. In fact, it is one of the main 
responsibilities that they have toward their family as well as getting 
married. In Iran, usually the selection of a future spouse is highly 
influenced and sometimes even determined by the parents who will 
consider the socio-economic status and educational level of the potential 
spouse. With regard to item 12, a promotion at work will elevate one’s 
socio-economic status which will bring honour to one’s entire family, 
thereby positively reinforcing one’s ought-to L2 self. With regard to item 
37, in Iranian society, those who are knowledgeable about the outside 
world will build an excellent reputation, which will garner prestige for 
their family, and is thus related to their ought-to L2 self. Also, since the 
majority of the world’s resources pertaining to science and technology 
are published in English, it is necessary to know English in order to 
advance in many careers in Iran. 

The high correlation between instrumentality-promotion and the ought- 
to L2 self in the Iranian sample reflects the current social and economic 
situation in Iran. As a result of all of the political turmoil, revolutions, 
and wars in Iran, especially during the last 30 years, many Iranian 
parents today believe that they did not have a fulfilling youth and have 
not been able to achieve their dreams. Therefore, they place almost all of 
their hope onto their children. They believe that if their children will be 
successful, that will be a sign of their own success as well. Like in China, 
though to a lesser extent, parents in Iran also influence their children in 
their choice of a major and a career. 

Since English language teaching in the academic and formal educa- 
tional system in Iran lacks the capability to equip learners with the 
required level of English to pass the university entrance exam, students 
usually resort to language institutes and private teachers to achieve their 
goal. Although these private classes are expensive, especially relative to 
the insufficient income of the majority of the people in Iran, many 
families accept all the costs based on the expectation that their children 
will be successful. In exchange for their financial sacrifice, parents expect 
their children to bring them honour and prestige by being successful. 
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Summary of the main findings 


As we have seen, our results indicate that the concept of integrativeness 
can be re-interpreted in a broader frame of reference — the ideal L2 self — 
and our findings indicate that the ideal L2 self achieved a better explanatory 
power toward learners’ intended efforts than integrativeness did. 

In the case of instrumentality, we found that the concept can be 
divided into two distinct types from a self perspective, one closely 
associated with the ideal L2 self and the other with the ought-to L2 self. 
Depending on the context, even the same phenomenon or event can be 
perceived differently in this respect. For example, studying English for 
going overseas is promotional for those who desire to study overseas, but 
it can be preventional for those who will be commanded to work 
overseas by a company. Thus, the interpretation is a function of the extent 
of internalisation of the extrinsic motives that make up instrumentality 
(Csizér & Dornyei, 2005a). 


Structural equation modelling analyses 


Our main purpose for employing structural equation modelling was to 
examine the causal relationships among the attitudinal/motivational 
factors including the components of the L2 Motivational Self System. 
Before making any attempt to evaluate the structural models of our 
datasets, it is necessary to first test the validity of the measurement models. 
For this purpose, we set out to test three measurement models. The first 
model consists of four latent variables (ideal L2 self, instrumentality- 
promotion, attitudes to L2 community, and cultural interest). There was a 
problem of discriminant validity on attitudes to L2 community and cultural 
interest. As cultural interest in the L2 can be considered to be a part of 
attitudes to the L2 community, the factors were combined with the label 
attitudes to L2 culture and community. The second measurement model 
comprises factors relating to the ought-to L2 self. Given the strong 
influence of the family on student motivation described above, we 
separated the unified ought-to L2 self from the original ought-to L2 self 
and family influence factors”. Finally, the third measurement model is made 
up of two latent variables (attitudes to learning English and criterion 
measures). The goodness-of-fit measures indicated that after some mod- 
ifications the measurement models fit the data well for all the Japanese, 
Chinese, and Iranian samples. 

The second step in SEM is to develop a full structural model by 
integrating the measurement models; in constructing our structural 
model we followed Dornyei et al.’s (2006) Hungarian model and 
Dornyei’s (2005) L2 Motivational Self System. The models with standar- 
dised path coefficients for the three samples are shown in Figures 4.1, 4.2 
and 4.3. 
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Figure 4.1 The final model with standardised estimates for the Japanese 
university students 

Note: N = 1534. All path coefficients are significant at p < 0.001. ¥7(358) = 
1777.47, p < 0.001; GFI = 0.92; CFI = 0.94; RMSEA = 0.05. 


The three figures show that all the paths were significant at the 
p < 0.001 level except for one path in the Iranian model (instrumentality- 
promotion <> instrumentality-prevention). Because of the large sample size, 
the chi-square tests are significant, y7(358) = 1777.47, p <0.001 in the 
Japanese group, y7(284) = 1002.85, p < 0.001 in the Chinese group, and 
x7(284) = 748.93, p <0.001 in the Iranian group. However, other good- 
ness-of-fit indices indicate that our models are appropriate to describe 
the three samples. The GFI, CFI and RMSEA values were 0.93, 0.94 and 
0.05, respectively, for the Japanese model, 0.93, 0.92 and 0.05 for the 
Chinese model, and 0.93, 0.93 and 0.05 for the Iranian model. The results 
of the goodness-of-fit measures and the standardised estimates of the 
various relationships in all three figures indicate that the proposed final 
models are stable across the various samples. Therefore, we can conclude 
that the models provide an adequate representation of our Japanese, 
Chinese, and Iranian datasets. 


A closer look at the coefficients of the models 


While the overall relationship patterns in the models in Figures 4.1, 4.2 
and 4.3 are stable, the standardised estimate values (which can be 
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Figure 4.2 The final model with standardised estimates for the Chinese 
university students 

Note: N = 940. All path coefficients are significant at p< 0.001. 7(284) = 
1002.85, p < 0.001; GFI = 0.93; CFI = 0.92; RMSEA = 0.05. 


thought of as correlation coefficients) describing the strength of the 
specific relationships among the various variables did not remain 
constant across the cultures (see Figure 4.4). Although there are several 
cross-cultural differences between the coefficients across the models, two 
particular clusters stand out in this respect, both involving the ideal L2 
self: the interrelationship of (1) ideal L2 self, attitudes to L2 culture and 
community, and instrumentality-promotion, and (2) ideal L2 self, attitudes to 
learning English and the criterion measures. 


Ideal L2 self, attitudes to L2 culture and instrumentality 


One remarkable cross-cultural difference concerns the influence of 
attitudes to L2 culture and community and instrumentality-promotion on the 
ideal L2 self. In the Japanese model the impact from attitudes to L2 culture 
and community on the ideal L2 self is nearly twice as large as from 
instrumentality-promotion, whereas in the Chinese and the Iranian data the 
contribution of the two aspects is roughly equal. 
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Figure 4.3 The final model with standardised estimates for the Iranian 
university students 

Note: N=719. All path coefficients except for one between two types of 
instrumentality are significant at p < 0.001. y7(284) = 748.93, p < 0.001; GFI = 
0.93; CFI = 0.93; RMSEA = 0.05. 


0.60 


The relatively balanced influence of attitudes to L2 culture and 
community and instrumentality-promotion on the ideal L2 self in the Chinese 
and Iranian participants, suggests that the ideal L2 self they tend to 
develop is fully fledged and rounded in terms of being both personally 
agreeable and professionally successful. Perhaps they are similar to the 
most motivated group of Hungarian learners which Csizér and Dérnyei 
(2005b) identified through cluster analysis. In their survey, these authors 
identified four groups of language learners. Group 1 consisted of 
students who scored lower than average on all of the motivational scales 
(and subsequently also on the criterion measures) and were therefore 
labelled the least motivated students. Group 2 students had a more positive 
attitude toward the L2 community and culture like the Japanese in our 
study, but they did not seem to realise how English would be relevant in 
their professional life. Group 3 scored high on instrumentality and were 
motivated by their ought-to L2 self without sufficient support by 
attitudes toward the L2 community and culture. Group 4 participants 
scored higher than average in every motivational area and were labelled 
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Figure 4.4 Comparison of coefficients among the Japanese, Chinese and 
Iranian models 


the most motivated students. They also performed the highest on the 
criterion measures which assessed the learners’ effort and language 
choice. The Chinese and Iranian students from our study had a much 
higher average on the criterion measures than the Japanese students did 
(4.38 and 4.69 in contrast to 3.68) and they also had a more salient ideal L2 
self (4.78 and 4.74 in contrast to 3.62). This type of balanced ideal L2 self 
was associated with a mastery of the second language in the Hungarian 
study, and therefore, in a follow-up investigation we intend to conduct a 
cluster analysis of our dataset to examine whether we find the same 
learner pattern. 

Thus, Japanese learners behave differently from Chinese and Iranian 
ones in the sense that there is an imbalance in the effect of the two 
components on the ideal L2 self. Certainly, the Japanese think that they 
need to study English to obtain a job, but their idealised English self is 
not strongly linked with a professionally successful self. This could be 
because good English ability represented with high scores on English 
proficiency tests is just one of the favourable conditions for finding a job. 
As Kobayashi (2007: 64) claims, the supposedly beneficial effects of 
English skills are implicitly restricted to ‘those prospective and current 
professional employees who are already in good standing regardless of 
their English levels’. Therefore, the professionally successful English self 
is accorded less importance than the personally agreeable English self by 
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the Japanese participants. Interestingly, while the promotional aspect is 
not that relevant, instrumentality maintains its impact because, as shown 
in Figure 4.4, the preventional aspect in Japan has the strongest impact on 
the ought-to L2 self among the three countries. This is a good illustration 
of why it is worth distinguishing the two instrumentality aspects. We 
find a similar overall volume of instrumentality but this sum hides a 
major qualitative difference. 


Ideal L2 self, attitudes to learning English and the 
criterion measures 


Another salient cross-cultural difference can be found in the ideal L2 
self > criterion measures relationships. In the three models, the ideal L2 self 
predicts the criterion measures both directly and indirectly through 
attitudes to learning English. In Japan and Iran, the indirect route is 
considerably stronger than the direct one, whereas in China both routes 
are quite balanced. Thus, it seems that in China, attitudes to learning 
English play a less important role than in Japan and Iran in influencing 
the amount of effort learners expend on learning English. The items 
related to attitudes to learning English in the Chinese questionnaire are 
concerned with a high interest in learning English, looking forward to 
English classes, and enjoying the process of learning English. We would 
argue that while many Chinese students enjoy learning English, 
enjoyment does not play a decisive role in their overall motivation: 
even if learning English is a painstaking task, Chinese students will 
typically be able to control their negative attitudes for the sake of 
achieving their ultimate goal, a high level of proficiency in English or at 
the very least a passing mark in their English exams. Owing to the 
enormous pressure Chinese students are under to achieve their future 
desired selves, the classroom experience is far less important for them 
than for the Japanese and Iranian university students. Broadly speaking, 
they simply cannot afford the luxury of caring for the niceties of the 
classroom experience. 

In summary, the models we constructed fit our data well and describe 
English language learners in Asia with culturally and educationally 
different backgrounds. It was expected that there would be some 
variations in the models due to the cross-cultural differences in the three 
Asian countries we have described above, but this diversity is limited 
and does not affect the overall validity of the L2 Motivational Self 
System. 


Conclusion 


We can draw four main conclusions based on our findings. Firstly, the 
Hungarian line of research which has provided so much theorising on L2 
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motivation research in the past two decades is not country-specific since 
we found a similar pattern in three countries that differ greatly from 
Hungary and from each other. This confirms Dérnyei’s assumption that 
Hungary can be seen as a prototype of a general foreign language 
learning context; therefore, the Hungarian findings have external 
validity. Secondly, our findings support the underlying tenet of the L2 
Motivational Self System that integrativeness can be relabelled as the 
ideal L2 self. In fact, we found that the new concept possesses increased 
explanatory power in foreign language contexts. Thirdly, from a self 
perspective, our results confirm that instrumentality can be classified 
into two distinct constructs, associated with promotion versus preven- 
tion tendencies, depending on the extent of internalisation of external 
incentives. Finally, the structural equation modelling analysis presented 
in this article not only confirmed the validity of the entire tripartite L2 
Motivational Self System, but also helped us to understand certain cross- 
cultural differences in different educational contexts. 

Although our surveys have not been based on stratified random 
sampling, given the depth and breadth of the populations that were 
sampled from three major countries it is difficult to imagine that the 
strong tendencies uncovered would be untrue. Also, we were pleased to 
see that other chapters in this anthology (e.g. Ryan; Csizér & Kormos) 
fully converge on this issue with our findings. 


Notes 


1. The original instrumentality-prevention in the Iranian version contained eight 
items with the 0.78 alpha coefficient. However, because item 21 reduced the 
reliability of the scale, the item was deleted from the table and further 
analysis. 

2. Two items (25 and 62) in the ought-to L2 self in the Japanese version are related 
to family dimensions, so these items were moved to family influence. 
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Appendix A 


Scales for statement-type items: 
1 (Strongly disagree), 2 (Disagree), 3 (Slightly disagree), 4 (Slightly 
agree), 5 (Agree), and 6 (Strongly agree) 


Scales for question-type items: 
1 (not at all), 2 (not so much), 3 (so-so), 4 (a little), 5 (quite a lot), and 
6 (very much) 


Note: 

For each item, the following tables provide the sequence number of 
the item in the instrument (in bold), as well as the item’s mean and the 
standard deviation (the latter in brackets). 


Criterion measures 


Item Japanese Chinese Iranian 


If an English course was offered at 5— 4.26 
university or somewhere else in the | (1.44) 
future, I would like to take it. 


If an English course was offered in 45—4.49 32—4.76 
the future, I would like to take it. (1.11) (1.34) 
I am working hard at learning 17— 3.69 


English. (1.24) 
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I am prepared to expend a lot of 28—3.54 23—4.75 16—5.04 
effort in learning English. (1.23) (1.2) (1.18) 

I think that Iam doing my best to 41— 3.29 3—4.61 

learn English. (1.24) (1.07 

I would like to spend lots of time 13—4.40 8—4.62 
studying English. (1.11) (1.33) 

I would like to concentrate on 31—4.11 24—4.08 
studying English more than any (1.24) (1.46) 
other topic. 

Compared to my classmates, I think I 37— 3.78 

study English relatively hard. (1.17) 

If my teacher would give the class 40—4.45 
an optional assignment, I would (1.53) 
certainly volunteer to do it. 

I would like to study English even if I 50—4.33 
were not required. (1.63) 

Ideal L2 self 
Item Japanese Chinese Iranian 
I can imagine myself living 8— 2.90 6—4.80 
abroad and having a discussion in (1.41) (1.08) 

English. 

I can imagine myself living abroad 51— 4.34 
and using English effectively for (1.52) 
communicating with the locals. 

I can imagine a situation where Iam __ | 20—3.70 

speaking English with foreigners. (1.45) 

I can imagine myself speaking Eng- 38—4.71 17—4.46 
lish with international friends or (1.04) (1.53) 
colleagues. 

I imagine myself as someone who is 33—3.76 14— 4.90 

able to speak English. (1.52) (0.98) 

I can imagine myself speaking Eng- 29—4.70 9—4.81 
lish as if I were a native speaker of (1.17) (1.34) 
English. 

Whenever I think of my future 58— 3.33 46—4.77 25—4.36 
career, I imagine myself using (1.62) (1.06) (1.48) 
English. 

The things I want to do in the future | 66—4.55 

require me to use English. (1.43) 
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I can imagine myself studying in a 33—4.49 
university where all my courses are (1.52) 
taught in English. 

I can imagine myself writing English 41— 4.29 
e-mails fluently. (1.48) 


Ought-to L2 self 


Item Japanese Chinese Iranian 
I study English because close friends | 13—2.51 5— 2.69 1— 4.12 
of mine think it is important. (1.27) (1.30) (1.71) 


I have to study English, because, if I | 25—2.22 
do not study it, I think my parents (1.25) 
will be disappointed with me. 


Learning English is necessary 38— 2.59 19—2.78 34—3.25 
because people surrounding me (1.38) (1.34) (1.61) 
expect me to do so. 


My parents believe that I must study | 62—2.50 
English to be an educated person. (1.42) 


12—3.19 | 18—3.57 
(1.31) (1.60) 


I consider learning English important 
because the people I respect think 
that I should do it. 


Studying English is important to me 27—3.14 26—3.65 


in order to gain the approval of my (1.38) (1.62) 

peers/teachers/family/boss. 

It will have a negative impact on my 36—3.54 

life if I don’t learn English. (1.32) 

Studying English is important to me 42—3.68 

because an educated person is sup- (1.34) 

posed to be able to speak English. 

Studying English is important to me 49—3.49 43—3.33 

because other people will respect me (1.26) (1.59) 

more if I have a knowledge of 

English. 

If I fail to learn English, I’ll be letting 10—2.42 

other people down. (1.49) 
Family influence 

Item Japanese Chinese Iranian 


My parents encourage me to study 2—3.41 
English. (1.57) 
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My parents encourage me to take 
every opportunity to use my English 
(e.g. speaking and reading). 


My parents encourage me to study 
English in my free time. 


14—2.55 
(1.37) 


29—2.35 
(1.41) 


My parents encourage me to attend 
extra English classes after class (e.g. 
at English conversation schools). 


40—2.00 
(1.26) 


My parents encourage me to practise 
my English as much as possible. 


35—4.35 
(1.47) 


My parents/family believe that I 
must study English to be an educated 
person. 


Studying English is important to me 
in order to bring honours to my 
family. 


2—4.24 
(1.27) 


11—3.10 
(1.33) 


2—4.03 
(1.61) 


11—4.03 
(1.63) 


I must study English to avoid being 
punished by my parents /relatives. 


712.73 
(1.28) 


Being successful in English is impor- 
tant to me so that I can please my 
parents / relatives. 


30—3.97 
(1.28) 


19—3.43 
(1.64) 


My family put a lot of pressure on me 
to study English. 


I have to study English, because, if I 
don’t do it, my parents will be 
disappointed with me. 


40—3.02 
(1.36) 


272.33 
(1.55) 


44—2.11 
(1.43) 


Instrumentality (promotion) 


Item 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Iranian 


Studying English can be important to 
me because I think it will some day 
be useful in getting a good job. 


6—5.08 
(1.06) 


45.02 
(0.99) 


Studying English is important be- 
cause with a high level of English 
proficiency I will be able to make a lot 
of money. 


224,39 
(1.10) 


Studying English can be important to 
me because I think it will some day 
be useful in getting a good job and/or 
making money. 


3—4.85 
(1.30) 
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Studying English is important to me | 18—4.64 10—5.00 12—4.88 
because English proficiency is neces- | (1.21) (1.05) (1.24) 
sary for promotion in the future. 


31—4.20 
(1.56) 


Studying English is important to me 
because I would like to spend a 
longer period living abroad (e.g. 
studying and working). 


45—3.89 
(1.71) 


Studying English is important to me 
because I am planning to study 
abroad. 


55—4.48 
(1.35) 


Studying English can be important 
for me because I think I’ll need it for 
further studies on my major. 


16—5.14. | 20—5.11 
(0.97) (1.14) 


Studying English can be important to 
me because I think I’ll need it for 
further studies. 


64—4.74 
(1.19) 


Studying English is important to me 
because with English I can work 
globally. 


28—4.93 
(1.06) 


35—4.41 
(1.07) 


The things I want to do in the future 
require me to use English. 


Studying English is important to me 
because it offers a new challenge in 
my life. 


41—4.14 | 28—4.34 
(1.28) (1.51) 


Studying English is important to me 
in order to achieve a special goal (e.g. 
to get a degree or scholarship). 


Studying English is important to me 48—3.85 
in order to attain a higher social (1.25) 
respect. 


I study English in order to keep 37—4.77 
updated and informed of recent (1.35) 
news of the world. 


Instrumentality (prevention) 


Item Japanese Chinese Iranian 


I have to learn English because 10—4.04 
without passing the English course I | (1.52) 
cannot graduate. 


I have to learn English because 13—3.77 
without passing the English course I (1.76) 
cannot get my degree. 
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I have to learn English because I 33— 3.21 42—4.20 
don’t want to fail the English course. (1.39) (1.75) 

I have to study English because I 23— 3.86 

don’t want to get bad marks in it at | (1.35) 

university. 

I have to study English because I 7— 3.36 4— 3.98 
don’t want to get bad marks in it. (1.53) (1.84) 

I have to study English; otherwise, I | 36—3.43 21—4.05 
think I cannot be successful in my (1.47) (1.53) 
future career. 

Studying English is necessary forme | 60—3.94 25—3.46 

because I don’t want to get a poor (1.41) (1.39) 

score or a fail mark in English 

proficiency tests. 

Studying English is necessary for me 36—4.36 
because I don’t want to get a poor (1.51) 
score or a fail mark in English 

proficiency tests (TOEFL, IELTS,...). 

Studying English is important to me | 67—2.91 18— 2.75 29—3.24 
because, if I don’t have knowledge of | (1.42) (1.32) (1.73) 
English, I’ll be considered a weak 

student. 

Studying English is important to me, 43—3.02 48—4.08 
because I would feel ashamed if I got (1.35) (1.65) 
bad grades in English. 

Studying English is important to me 53—4.59 
because I don’t like to be considered (1.45) 

a poorly educated person. 

Attitudes to learning English 
Item Japanese Chinese Iranian 
I like the atmosphere of my 12—4.06 
English classes. (1.31) 

Do you like the atmosphere of 50—3.92 54—4.08 
your English classes? (1.28) (1.56) 

I find learning English really 24—4.32 

interesting. (1.34) 

Do you find learning English 55—4.22 59—4.81 
really interesting? (1.29) (1.35) 

I always look forward to English 37— 3.65 


classes. 


(1.37) 
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Do you always look forward to 60—3.83 67— 4.62 
English classes? (1.34) (1.47) 

I really enjoy learning English. 61—4.12 

(1.39) 

Do you really enjoy learning 65—4.34 75—4.68 
English? (1.30) (1.45) 
Would you like to have more 71—4.22 
English lessons at school? (1.60) 
Do you think time passes faster 63—3.70 
while studying English? (1.64) 


Cultural interest 


Item Japanese Chinese Iranian 
Do you like the music of English- 43— 4.69 53—4.81 57— 3.85 
speaking countries (e.g. pop music)? _| (1.33) (1.17) (1.81) 
Do you like English films? 46—5.05 58—5.17 61—3.94 

(1.16) (1.03) (1.84) 
Do you like English magazines, 49— 3.73 74— 3.96 
newspapers, or books? (1.41) (1.68) 
Do you like TV programmes made | 52—4.07 63—4.73 65—3.85 
in English-speaking countries? (1.43) (1.17) (1.70) 


Attitudes to L2 community 


Item Japanese Chinese Iranian 
Do you like to travel to English- 44—4.63 64—5.28 66—4.76 
speaking countries? (1.36) (1.00) (1.50) 
Do you like the people who live in | 47—4.52 54—4.35 58— 3.64 
English-speaking countries? (1.21) (1.12) (1.55) 
Do you like meeting people from 50—4.86 59—4.58 62—4.20 
English-speaking countries? (1.27) (1.12) (1.66) 
Would you like to know more about | 53—4.68 67—4.89 70—4.44 
people from English-speaking (1.31) (1.08) (1.49) 


countries? 
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Integrativeness 
Item Japanese Chinese Iranian 
How important do you think learn- | 45—4.84 57—5.15 69—4.70 
ing English is in order to learn more | (1.07) (1.06) (1.28) 
about the culture and art of its 
speakers? 
How much would you like to 48—4.06 52—5.11 56—4.39 
become similar to the people who (1.38) (1.12) (1.62) 
speak English? 
How much do you like English? 51— 4.42 62—4.51 73—4.82 
(1.35) (1.19) (1.37) 


Chapter 5 


Learning Experiences, Selves and 
Motivated Learning Behaviour: A 
Comparative Analysis of Structural 
Models for Hungarian Secondary 
and University Learners of English 


KATA CSIZER and JUDIT KORMOS 


Introduction 


There is a Hungarian proverb, which says ‘you are as many men as 
many languages you speak’. This proverb is usually interpreted in two 
different ways: the more languages you speak, the more opportunities 
open up for you in your life, or when using another language, you 
become a different person. The proverb’s first meaning is especially 
important for Hungarians since there are only around 15 million L1 
speakers of Hungarian in the world. The second meaning of the proverb 
expresses that language and identity are hardly separable and when 
learning another language, one’s self also undergoes a change. Guiora 
and Acton argue for the existence of a different self in the foreign 
language, termed ‘language ego’, which is based on the psychological 
experience shared by many language learners that ‘one feels like a 
different person when speaking a second language and often indeed acts 
very differently as well’ (Guiora & Acton, 1979: 199). Whereas the role of 
self-concept has been thoroughly researched in studies of foreign 
language learning anxiety (e.g. Young, 1992), it is only recently that the 
self-concept has become a subject of investigation and theorising in the 
L2 motivation literature (Dornyei, 2005). 

L2 learners’ self-concept was implicitly incorporated in Gardner’s 
construct of integrative motivation, which implies varied psychological 
and emotional identification either with the target language community 
(Gardner, 2001), or if no salient L2 community is present in the 
immediate learning environment, identification with values associated 
with the L2 community and/or the language or identification with 
the language itself (Doérnyei, 1990). By the 21st century, however, English 
has become an international language serving as a lingua franca in a 
globalised world (e.g. Crystal, 2003; Widdowson, 1994). Therefore the 
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English language has become separated from its native speakers and 
their cultures (Skutnabb-Kangas, 2000). Integrativeness in the sense as 
defined by Gardner involves the language learners’ identification with 
native speakers of the L2, but in today’s world it seems to be more 
appropriate to talk about ‘World English identity’ (Dornyei, 2005) or 
‘international posture’ (Yashima, 2002), which includes ‘interest in 
foreign or international affairs, willingness to go overseas to study or 
work, readiness to interact with intercultural partners ... and a non- 
ethnocentric attitude toward different cultures’ (Yashima, 2002: 57; see 
also Yashima, this volume). The lack of identification with native 
speakers of English as a significant motivating factor has been demon- 
strated in a number of studies in a variety of settings (e.g. Lamb, 2004; 
Warden & Lin, 2000; Yashima, 2000). It has also been shown that in the 
case of English, it is very difficult to distinguish instrumentality, that is, 
the utilitarian benefits associated with the knowledge of the language, 
from integrativeness (Kimura et al., 2001; Lamb, 2004). As Lamb (2004: 
15) argues, ‘meeting with westerners, using pop-songs, studying and 
travelling abroad, pursuing a desirable career — all these aspirations are 
associated with each other’. 

In an attempt to answer these challenges, Dérnyei (2005) proposed the 
model of the L2 Motivational Self System, which consists of three main 
components: ideal L2 self, ought-to L2 self and the L2 learning 
experience (see also Dérnyei, this volume). In this model integrativeness 
is included in the construct of the ideal L2 self, which is one’s ideal self- 
image expressing the wish to become a competent L2 speaker. The ought- 
to L2 self contains ‘attributes that one believes one ought to possess (i.e. 
various duties, obligations, or responsibilities) in order to avoid possible 
negative outcomes’ (Dérnyei, 2005: 106). L2 learning experience covers 
‘situation specific motives related to the immediate learning environment 
and experience’ (Dornyei, 2005: 106). The model of the Motivational Self 
System is based on Higgins’s self-discrepancy theory (1987), in which it 
is argued that motivation is the result of someone’s wish to reduce the 
discrepancy between one’s ideal self, that is, one’s image of what one 
would like to become, and one’s actual self, that is, one’s actual self-state. 
Motivation also comes about from the intention to lessen the gap 
between one’s actual self and one’s ought-to self, that is, one’s perception 
of what significant others would like one to become. 

The aim of the study presented in this paper was to investigate 
the role of the ideal L2 self and ought-to L2 self as well as L2 learn- 
ing experience in two important language learner populations who 
study English in a single context, Budapest, the capital city of Hungary, 
and thereby provide empirical support for the theory of the L2 
Motivational Self System. For this purpose, we applied multiple-group 
structural equation modelling and set up a model describing the 
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interplay of students’ learning experiences, self-concept and motivated 
behaviour. Using the same measurement scales and within the frame- 
work of the same model, we compared how the motivational and 
attitudinal dispositions of secondary school pupils and university 
students differed. 

Our hypothetical model is presented in Figure 5.1. The criterion 
measure employed in our study was motivated learning behaviour, one of 
the most important antecedents of learning achievement (Dérnyei, 2005), 
which was defined as effort expended to achieve a goal, desire to learn 
the language, and importance attached to the task of learning the 
language. In accordance with Dérnyei’s (2005) model, three antecedent 
variables were linked to the criterion measure: the ideal L2 self, the ought- 
to L2 self and L2 learning experience. As the ought-to L2 self dimension 
supposedly contains extrinsic motivational forces, we hypothesised that 
it would be affected by parental encouragement, that is, parents’ views on 
the importance and necessity of language learning, knowledge orientation, 
which covers the instrumental value of English with the help of which 
students can gain more knowledge about the world, and international 
posture, that is, students’ views of the role of English as a lingua franca. 
As for the ideal L2 self, we proposed that L2 learning experience, 
international posture and the ought-to L2 self will have an influence on 
students’ wish to become competent speakers of English. We postulated 
that positive experiences concerning L2 learning will help the formation 
of students’ images of themselves as competent language users, and 


L2 learning 


experience 


Parental 
encouragement Motivated learning 
behaviour 


Knowledge 

orientation 

Ought-to L2 
self 


Figure 5.1 Schematic representation of the initially tested model for both 
samples 
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other extrinsic motivational variables such as the international position 
of English and the respondents’ ought-to L2 selves will also contribute to 
the process of developing salient L2 selves. In a previous study using the 
same data set, we found that in the regression equation with ideal L2 self 
as the criterion variable, L2 learning experience and international posture 
were the best predictor variables (Kormos & Csizér, 2008). Previous 
studies carried out in Hungary showed that milieu plays an important 
role in forming and sustaining students’ L2 learning motivation (see for 
example Dornyei et al., 2006; Kormos & Csizér, 2005), therefore we 
hypothesised that parental encouragement would contribute to the 
participants’ L2 learning experience, knowledge orientation and their 
ought-to L2 selves. 


Method 


Participants 


In our research we investigated language learners from Budapest, the 
capital of Hungary. Budapest is the largest city in the country, where one 
fifth of the total Hungarian population resides. In many respects, 
Budapest is similar to major metropolitan cities in Europe, with the 
exception that in Hungary most of the population is mono-lingual: 
according to the 2000 census, 92.3% of the population claimed to be 
ethnic Hungarian and the proportion with Hungarian as their mother 
tongue was even higher, 98.2% (Demographic Yearbook, 2004). In our 
research we used criterion-sampling. As for secondary school students, 
we included three schools that fell into the range of institutions with an 
average quality of teaching and average student population based on the 
rank order of schools in terms of the number of students admitted to 
university (National Institute for Public Education, 2004). Two of the 
schools were state schools, and in order to represent learners from the 
private sector of education, we also selected a church-owned school. The 
three schools were from different geographical locations of the city in 
order to represent students from various social backgrounds. All the 
students in the second and third year studying English were asked to fill 
in the questionnaires. Altogether 202 learners, 80 male and 122 female, 
responded to our questions in the secondary school sample. The average 
age of students was 16.5 years. English is not a compulsory language in 
Hungarian secondary schools, but it is the most frequently studied 
language (Halasz & Lannert, 2007). When enrolling in secondary school, 
students can choose which foreign language they would like to study. 
The level of students’ proficiency in the investigated sample was 
between pre-intermediate and intermediate. 

In selecting the university students, we paid attention to representing 
the various fields of study one can pursue in Budapest and to including 
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Table 5.1 Summary of participants 


N Male Female 
Sample 1 
Secondary school students 202 80 122 
Sample 2 
College students 124 29 95 
University students 106 44 62 
Total 432 153 279 


learners both from colleges and universities (see Table 5.1). 124 college 
students and 106 university students responded to our questions. The 
students’ average age was 21.5 years, and 157 of them were female and 
73 male. Studying foreign languages is voluntary at universities, and 
students are required to pay for foreign language instruction. Most 
students in the sample were preparing for one of the accredited 
intermediate level proficiency exams. 


Instruments 


Each of the latent variables in the model was measured by several 
five-point scale Likert-type questionnaire items. The questions were 
adapted from two sources: a previous motivation questionnaire used by 
Dérnyei and Csizér in a variety of Hungarian research projects (for an 
overview see Dornyei et al., 2006) and from a newly developed 
questionnaire by Ryan (2005). The questionnaire consisted of 65 Likert- 
scale items and a ten item section containing multiple choice and short 
answer questions that provided background information about the 
participants. Below we give a brief summary of the definitions of the 
latent motivational concepts that the questionnaire intended to measure 
with sample items. 


¢ Parental encouragement: The extent to which parents encourage their 
children to study English. Example: My parents really encourage 
me to study English. 

¢ L2 learning experience: The extent to which students like learning 
English. Example: I really enjoy learning English. 

¢ Knowledge orientation: Students’ views on how learning English will 
help them gain information about the world around them. Example: 
Studying English will help me to become more knowledgeable. 
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¢ International posture: Students’ attitudes to English as an interna- 
tional language. Example: Studying English will help me to under- 
stand people from all over the world. 

¢ Ideal L2 self: Students’ views of themselves as successful L2 speak- 
ers. Example: I like to think of myself as someone who will be able 
to speak English. 

¢ Ought-to L2 self: Students’ perceptions of how important learning 
English is in the opinion of significant others. Example: If I fail to 
learn English, I will be letting other people down. 

¢ Motivated learning behaviour: Students’ efforts and persistence in 
learning English. Example: I am willing to work hard at learning 
English. 


Procedures 


Galik (2006) translated the questionnaire and piloted it by asking two 
secondary school students to think aloud while filling it in. Potentially 
problematic items were reworded, and the instrument was administered 
to 111 secondary school students (Galik, 2006). Following the factor and 
reliability analysis of this pilot run, we omitted or reworded unreliable 
items. The final version of the questionnaire was either mailed or 
personally delivered to the secondary schools, universities and colleges, 
where a person who agreed to take charge of the administration of the 
questionnaires distributed them among teachers and collected the filled 
in questionnaires. (A copy of the final version of the questionnaire is 
available in Appendix A.) 

Multiple-group structural equation modelling (SEM) was applied to 
evaluate the relations between the various latent variables investigated in 
the study, using the software AMOS 4.0. First, measurement models were 
drawn up in accordance with the earlier factor analytical results reported 
in Csizér and Dérnyei (2005), Dornyei et al. (2006) and Kormos and 
Csizér (2008) on similar datasets. Following this, the various latent 
variables were combined into a full structural model on the basis of 
theoretical considerations as well as the correlational and regression 
analyses conducted in the previous phases of the research (see above). 
The two models for secondary school students and university students 
were compared by a multi-group procedure, that is, the two models were 
fitted simultaneously in order to assess possible differences in the 
structural models. To assess the overall model fit, we used indices 
most often advised in the SEM literature (Byrne, 2001) and besides the 
chi-square statistics and the CMIN/df (chi-square divided by the degrees 
of freedom), we report additional indices: Comparative Fit Index (CFI) 
(Fan et al., 1999; Hu & Bentler, 1999), the Bentler-Bonett normed fit index 
(NF), the Tucker-Lewis coefficient (TLI), the root mean square error of 
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approximation (RMSEA) (Browne & Cudeck, 1993; Fan et al., 1999; Hu & 
Bentler, 1999) and the Parsimony-adjusted Comparative Fit Index (PCFI). 


Results 


The final models 


As a first step, the initial model was submitted to evaluation using 
maximum likelihood estimation simultaneously for both the secondary 
school and university samples (Byrne, 2001). It was found that although 
the hypothetical model provided acceptable joint model-data fit indices 
for the two samples (e.g. CFI = 0.985 and chi square/df = 1.879), there 
were two relations that turned out to be non-significant for both samples 
(international posture — ought-to L2 self and knowledge orientation > 
ought-to L2 self), and thus these paths were removed from the initial 
models. In addition, there were three paths that proved to be significant 
only for one of our samples (ought-to L2 self— motivated learning 
behaviour for the university student sample, and parental en- 
couragement — international posture and ought-to L2 self — ideal L2 self 
for the secondary school sample). In sum, the final model contains 11 
significant relationships for secondary school students and ten for the 
university student sample. Figure 5.2a and b present the schematic 
representation of the final model with the standardised estimates for each 
sample studied, and Table 5.2 presents various joint goodness of fit 
measures. 

As can be seen in Table 5.2, the chi square/df ratio is under the usually 
recommended value of 2 (Byrne, 1989). Nevertheless, as we pointed out 
earlier, it is advisable to rely on more than one fit index, therefore, we 
also examined alternative fit indices. These all indicate a very good fit for 
the joint models, and thus we can conclude that the models in Figure 5.2a 
and b provide an adequate representation of our data. As a next step, we 
compared the paths in the structural model in order to find out whether 
there are any significant differences between the structural models for 
the two investigated samples. Apart from the three paths that are not 
present in both models (parental encouragement international posture, 
ought-to L2 self—ideal L2 self, and ought-to L2 self-motivated learning 
behaviour), there is one path for which the critical ratio for differences 
showed significant difference. The relation between ideal L2 self> 
motivated learning behaviour is significantly stronger for university 
students (C.R. = 2.164) than for secondary students. 


Discussion 


Overall the results of the structural equation modelling of our 
questionnaire data provide support for Dérnyei’s (2005) theory of the 
Motivational Self System in a Hungarian context. The model reveals that 
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Figure 5.2 (a) The final model for secondary school students with standar- 
dised estimates. (b) The final model for university students with standardised 
estimates 


the latent dimensions measuring ideal L2 self and L2 learning experience 
contribute significantly to motivated learning behaviour in both of the 
investigated populations. The ought-to L2 self, however, seems to play a 
limited role in predicting the effort Hungarian students invest in 
language learning, as in the university student sample its relation to 
motivated behaviour is very weak, and in the case of the secondary 
school students, the correlation between ought-to L2 self and motivated 
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Table 5.2 Joint selected fit measures for the final models 


Chi square/df ratio 1.876 
CFI 0.985 
NFI 0.968 
NNFI 0.980 
RMSEA 0.045 
PCFI 0.845 


behaviour is not significant. In the model the three components of 
D6rnyei’s model — the ideal L2 self, ought-to L2 self and L2 learning 
experience — are either not related at all to each other or show only weak 
correlations. This indicates that these three constructs are clearly 
different and independent motivational variables. 

Our model reveals that the ideal L2 self seems to play a more 
substantial role in determining motivated behaviour than the ought-to L2 
self. This finding is not surprising in the light of studies on the 
psychology of education, which have shown that intrinsic interest and 
a strong self-concept, as embodied by the construct of the ideal L2 self, 
are more powerful predictors of how much effort students are willing to 
invest in learning than extrinsic motivational forces (Deci & Ryan, 1985, 
2002). A strong self-concept, which expresses students’ self-perceptions 
and their confidence about succeeding in the learning task, has not only 
been assumed to be a predictor variable but even a prerequisite for 
achieving a particular learning goal (for a review see Zimmerman, 1989; 
Zimmerman & Schunk, 2007). The highly important role of the ideal L2 
self in influencing motivated behaviour also indicates that this new 
construct might rightfully take over the place of integrativeness in the 
field of L2 motivation research (for comparative data on integrativeness 
and the ideal L2 self, see Taguchi et al., this volume; Ryan, this volume). 

In our initial model we hypothesised that both the ideal L2 self and the 
ought-to L2 self would be influenced by students’ attitudes to the 
international status of the English language. Our results, however, 
suggest that international posture is only related to students’ idealised 
images of themselves, and it does not correlate with students’ ought-to 
L2 self. Our study thus supports previous investigations that have shown 
in an Asian setting (e.g. Lamb, 2004; Warden & Lin, 2000; Yashima, 2000, 
2002) and in Hungary (Kormos & Csizér, 2008) that students’ attitude to 
the role of English in our globalised world is not only a highly important 
driving force in L2 learning, but also contributes to students’ future 
image of themselves as successful language learners. It seems therefore 
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that in the Hungarian setting the students’ views about the global 
significance of English do not act as an extrinsic motivating factor, but are 
internalised motives that are very strongly related to the students’ L2 
self-concept. The finding that knowledge orientation contributes posi- 
tively to attitudes related to international English shows that for 
Hungarian learners, English serves as an important tool for gaining 
knowledge about the world around them via the information channels 
provided by globalised mass media such as the Internet. 

Regarding the ought-to L2 self, the model supports our initial 
hypothesis that parental influence would positively contribute to the 
formation of this type of self-concept for both age groups. Our model 
indicates that even for young adults the relationship between parental 
encouragement and ought-to L2 self is very strong. This shows that in the 
investigated setting, the ought-to L2 self is entirely socially constructed, 
that is, students’ views of what attributes they should possess to meet the 
expectations of their environment are formed by the attitudes of their 
immediate learning environment. Higgins’s (1987) self-discrepancy 
theory also indicates that one’s ought-to self is primarily shaped by 
significant others, and in the case of teenagers and young adults, the 
environmental influences concerning language learning in a Hungarian 
setting primarily originate from the students’ parents. From interviews 
we conducted with Hungarian language learners aged 13 and 14 
(Kormos & Csizér, 2007), it became apparent that language learners 
receive a great amount of encouragement and if possible, also actual help 
from their families. Our interviewees reported that parents, regardless of 
whether they speak foreign languages or not, consider it highly 
important that their children successfully acquire English. As the model 
reveals, parental encouragement has a number of direct and indirect 
effects, and many of the values attached to English language competence 
are internalised by the students in their ideal L2 self. The model shows 
that parental encouragement also contributes to the students’ non- 
internalised L2 self-concept, but the ought-to L2 self is not an important 
component of the model of language learning motivation in the 
investigated Hungarian sample. In the Hungarian setting, where the 
language of the country is spoken by very few people in Europe and 
where the national economy is highly dependent on foreign investments 
and multi-national enterprises, learners from a very young age are aware 
of the fact that their career prospects are dependent on L2 competence. 
Children are also surrounded by the products of globalised mass media 
in English as early as when they start using computers. These factors are 
responsible for the finding that by the age of 16 students internalise the 
values attached to the importance of speaking English, and external 
incentives embodied by the ought-to L2 self play a limited role in how 
much effort students invest in language learning. 
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The third important component of the model is L2 learning experi- 
ence, which expresses students’ attitude to learning English. Previous 
research in the field of L2 learning motivation also indicates that 
classroom factors including the teacher exert an important influence on 
what learning experiences students have and how much effort they are 
willing to invest in language learning (Nikolov, 1999). Our results also 
show that although it seems imperative that students have an intrinsic 
interest in learning an L2 and have a strong L2 self-concept, the role of 
the language learning situation is also essential. Positive attitudes to the 
learning context and the teacher as well as motivating activities, tasks, 
and teaching materials seem to influence both the learners’ self-concept 
as well as how enthusiastically they study an L2. Thus, our findings 
highlight the importance of Dérnyei’s (2001) argument that it is largely 
the teachers’ responsibility to motivate students. 

If we examine the significant differences between the models of the 
two groups of students, we find that the ideal L2 self has a stronger effect 
on motivated learning behaviour in the case of university students than 
for secondary school students. If we consider the students’ self-concept 
in general, we can see that students’ self-image goes through consider- 
able changes in the period of adolescence (Carlson, 1965), and therefore 
their ideal L2 self is also under transformation at this age. University 
students, however, are in a period of their lives when they have a fairly 
stable self-image, but it is still flexible (Carlson, 1965); therefore the L2 
self can easily form part of their self-image. In line with this, Kormos and 
Csizér (2008) found that university students had the strongest L2 self- 
concept out of the three populations (secondary school children, 
university students and adult learners) they investigated. The formation 
of the ideal L2 self can also be influenced by several factors not included 
in this study. For example, significant differences in students’ future 
image of themselves as competent speakers of English might also be due 
to the fact that secondary school students experience a limited amount of 
contact with speakers of English, and thus do not yet perceive the high 
importance of being able to use English in the future. The finding that for 
secondary school students the role of the ideal L2 self is smaller than that 
of language learning experience, whereas for university students these 
two factors are of equal importance, might also be explained with 
reference to the results of previous Hungarian studies. These studies 
indicate that language learning experiences are slightly more important 
for younger learners (see Kormos & Csizér, 2008). We should not forget 
that for secondary school students, English is just another subject 
at school. Therefore L2 learning experiences gained in the classroom 
have a great effect on how much effort students are willing to invest in 
language learning. For university students, attitudes to language learn- 
ing might be somewhat less important, as their relatively stronger and 
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more developed L2 concept might potentially compensate even for the 
negative experiences of the learning situation. 

The important role of L2 learning experiences in affecting attitudes to 
English as an international language in the case of university students 
might be related to the fact that most participating university students 
were taking part in ESP (English for Special Purposes) courses. It seems 
that the extent to which ESP courses provided students with positive 
learning experiences, that is, were among others relevant to their future 
needs and succeeded in demonstrating the importance of English as a 
lingua franca in their future profession might have a considerable impact 
on their international posture. 


Conclusion 


The research we reported in this Chapter investigated the effects of the 
ideal and ought-to L2 selves on Hungarian foreign language learners’ 
motivated learning behaviour by means of structural equation model- 
ling. The two groups we compared represented secondary school 
students and non-language major university students in a primarily 
monolingual context, where language learning is usually confined to 
classroom settings. Our models indicated that both in the case of 
secondary school and university students, motivated learning behaviour 
was partly determined by the ideal L2 self, that is, the extent to which 
students could imagine themselves as competent language users in the 
future. The other important determinant of language learning effort in 
our samples was the dimension of language learning experiences, the 
effect of which was found to be stronger than that of the ideal L2 self in 
the case of secondary school students, while for university students the 
ideal L2 self and language learning experiences played an equally 
important role. This finding suggests that motivational forces originating 
from the language classroom have great influence on how much effort 
students are willing to invest in language learning, and highlights the 
importance of motivational teaching practice (Dérnyei, 2001). The role of 
the ought-to L2 self seemed to be marginal, as its contribution to shaping 
students’ learning behaviour was weak and reached the level of 
significance only for the university student population. The main 
determinants of the students’ self-concept were international posture, 
knowledge orientation, language learning experiences and parental 
encouragement. Students’ ought-to L2 self was found to be socially 
constructed as parental encouragement was the only factor with a 
significant contribution towards this type of self. The students’ idealised 
images of themselves were influenced by language learning attitudes 
and students’ attitudes towards English as an international language. 
Our research underlines the importance of self-concept in affecting 
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motivated behaviour and shows that self-regulated learning is hardly 
possible unless students have a positive image of themselves as users of 
another language. 

Our results reveal that how students see themselves as future 
language users might change with age, and therefore the impact of 
future self images on motivated learning might also vary. In line with 
D6rnyei and Ottd’s (1998) process model of motivation, we have to bear 
in mind that both the ideal and ought-to L2 self might also be subject to 
changes in students’ language learning history. 

Our model is highly context-specific as its structure is largely 
influenced by the fact that only two age groups from one particular 
setting participated in our study. The main limitation of our research is 
that our participants were only from one region of the country, the capital 
city, which is thought to be much more cosmopolitan than other 
settlements of Hungary. Therefore, it is expected that certain scales 
such as English as an international language might play a different role if 
other parts of the country were surveyed. Finally, we have to note that 
future research should also be targeted at investigating the role of 
language learning experience and other possible determinants of the 
ideal and ought-to L2 self. 
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Appendix A 


Motivation Questionnaire for College and University 
Students in Hungary 


We would like to ask you to help us by answering the following 
questions concerning foreign language learning. This is not a test so there 
are no ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ answers, and you don’t even have to give your 
name. We are interested in your personal opinion. Please give your 
answers sincerely as only this will guarantee the success of the 
investigation. Thank you very much for your help. 


I. In the following section we would like you to answer some questions 
by simply giving marks from 1 to 5. 


5 =very much, 4 =quite a lot, 3 =so-so, 2=not really, 1 =not at all. 


For example, if you like ‘apples’ very much, ‘bean soup’ not very much, 
and ‘spinach’ not at all, write this: 


How much do you like apples? @© |4 |3 2 1 
How much do you like bean soup? 5 |4 |3 @ 1 
How much do you like spinach? 5 |4 |3 2 2) 
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Please put one (and only one) whole number in each box and don’t 
leave out any of them. Thanks. 


5 =very much, 4=quite a lot, 3 =so-so, 2=not really, 1=not at all. 


How much do you like the TV programmes 
made in the United States? 


How much do you like the people who live in 
the United States? 


How much do you think knowing English 
would help your future career? 


How important a role do you think the 
United Kingdom plays in the world? 


How much do you like English? 


How much do you like the films made in the 
United States? 


How much would you like to travel to the 
USA? 


How much do you think knowing English 
would help you if you travelled abroad in the 
future? 


How rich and developed do you think the 
United Kingdom is? 


10. 


How important do you think learning English 
is in order to learn more about the culture and 
art of its speakers? 


11. 


How much do you like the pop music of the 
USA? 


12. 


How much do you like the people who live in 
the United Kingdom? 


13. 


How important do you think English is in the 
world these days? 


14. 


How rich and developed do you think the 
United States is? 


15. 


How much would you like to become similar to 
the people who speak English? 


16. 


How much do you like the magazines made in 
the United States? 


17. 


How much do you like meeting foreigners from 
English-speaking countries? 
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18. How much do you think knowing English 5 |}4 };3 ;2 /1 
would help you to become a more 
knowledgeable person? 


19. How important a role do you think the United |5 |4 |3 |2 |1 
States plays in the world? 


20. How much would you like to travel to the UK? |5 |4 |3 |2 | 1 


II. Now there are going to be statements some people agree with and 
some people don’t. We would like to know to what extent they 
describe your own feelings or situation. After each statement you'll 
find five boxes. Please put an ‘X’ in the box which best expresses how 
true the statement is about your feelings or situation. For example, if 
you like skiing very much, put an ‘X’ in the last box: 


Partly 
true Not Not 
Absolutely Mostly partly really true at 
true true untrue true all 
I like skiing X 
very much. 


There are no right or wrong answers — we are interested in your personal 
opinion. 


Partly Not 

true Not true 
Absolutely | Mostly | partly | really | at 
true true untrue true all 


21. Iam sure I will be 
able to learn a foreign 
language well 


22. I would feel uneasy 
speaking English with 
a native speaker 


23. People around me 
tend to think that it is 
a good thing to know 
foreign languages 
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Partly Not 
true Not true 
Absolutely | Mostly | partly | really | at 
true true untrue true all 


24. 


25. 


It embarrasses me to 
volunteer answers in 
our English class. 


My parents really 
encourage me to 
study English. 


26. 


Learning English is 
really great. 


27. 


The things I want to 
do in the future 
require me to speak 
English. 


28. 


For me to be an 
educated person I 
should be able to 
speak English. 


29. 


I am willing to work 
hard at learning 
English. 


30. 


If I could speak 
English well, I could 
get to know people 
from other countries. 
(Not just English- 
speaking countries.) 


31. 


I think I am the type 
who would feel 
anxious and ill at ease 
if I had to speak to 
someone in a foreign 
language. 


32. 


I would get tense if a 
foreigner asked me for 
directions in English. 


33. 


I think that foreign 
languages are impor- 
tant school subjects. 


34. 


I always feel that the 
other students speak 
English better than I 
do. 
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Partly Not 

true Not true 
Absolutely | Mostly | partly | really | at 
true true untrue true all 


35. My parents encourage 
me to practise my 
English as much as 
possible. 


36. I really enjoy learning 
English. 


37. Whenever I think of 
my future career, I 
imagine myself being 
able to use English. 


38. Nobody really cares 
whether I learn 
English or not. 


39. It is very important 
for me to learn 
English. 


40. Studying English will 
help me to under- 
stand people from all 
over the world. (Not 
just English-speaking 
countries.) 


41. Learning a foreign 
language is a difficult 
task. 


42. If there was an 
opportunity to meet 
an English speaker, I 
would feel nervous. 


43. My parents consider 
foreign languages 
important school 
subjects. 


44. I get nervous when I 
am speaking in my 
English class. 


45. My parents have 
stressed the impor- 
tance English will 
have for me in my 
future. 
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Partly Not 
true Not true 
Absolutely | Mostly | partly | really | at 
true true untrue true all 


46. 


I find learning English 
really interesting. 


47. 


I like to think of 
myself as someone 
who will be able to 
speak English. 


48. 


A knowledge of 
English would make 
me a better educated 
person. 


49. 


In the future, I 
really would like to 
communicate with 
foreigners. 


50. 


The job I imagine 
having in the future 
requires that I speak 
English well. 


51. 


I would like to be able 
to use English to 
communicate with 
people from other 
countries. 


52. 


Iam worried that na- 
tive speakers of Eng- 
lish would find my 
English strange. 


53. 


Learning foreign 
languages makes me 
fear that I will feel less 
Hungarian because of 
it. 


54. 


lam afraid the other 
students will laugh 
at me when I speak 
English. 


55. 


My parents feel that I 
should really try to 
learn English. 


56. 


I always look forward 
to our English classes. 
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Partly Not 

true Not true 
Absolutely | Mostly | partly | really | at 
true true untrue true all 


57. For people where I 
live learning English 
is not really necessary. 


58. If an English course 
was offered in the 
future, I would like to 
take it. 


59. In the future, I 
imagine myself work- 
ing with people from 
other countries. (Not 
just English-speaking 
countries.) 


60. If my dreams come 
true, I will use English 
effectively in the 
future. 


61. If I fail to learn 
English, I’ll be letting 
other people down. 


62. When I hear an 
English song on the 
radio, I listen carefully 
and try to understand 
all the words. 


63. I can imagine speak- 
ing English with 
international friends. 


64. Learning English is 
necessary because it is 
an international 
language. 


65. I can honestly say that 
Iam really doing my 
best to learn English. 


66. When I think about 
my future, it is 
important that I use 
English. 
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Partly Not 
true Not true 
Absolutely | Mostly | partly | really | at 
true true untrue true all 


67. If I could have access 
to English-speaking 
TV stations, I would 
try to watch them 
often. 


68. I am determined to 
push myself to learn 
English. 


69. Learning English is 
one of the most 
important aspects of 
my life. 


III. Finally, please answer these few personal questions. 


70. If you could choose, which foreign languages would you choose to 
learn next year at school (or work)? Please mark three languages in 


order of importance. 


71. Your gender? (Please underline): male female 


72. How old are you? 


73. What foreign languages are you learning besides English? 


74. What college/university you attend? 
75. What do you study? 
76. How old were you when you started learning English? 


Have you answered all the questions? Thank you! 


Chapter 6 


Self and Identity in L2 Motivation 
in Japan: The Ideal L2 Self and 
Japanese Learners of English 


STEPHEN RYAN 


Introduction 


The origins of this study can be traced back to my earliest experiences 
as a relatively young language teacher first arriving in Japan. Although I 
had experience of language teaching in other (European) contexts, I was 
immediately intrigued and more than a little confused by what seemed 
to be occurring in my classrooms in Japan. In my classes, I was regularly 
encountering an apparently contradictory mixture of raw enthusiasm 
and extreme apathy that seemed at variance with expectations nurtured 
in other learning environments. 

As a practising teacher, I had two basic templates of language learning 
to turn to for guidance at that time. One was the one-size-fits-all model of 
second language education promoted by the international ELT industry 
and the other was a notion of Japanese exceptionalism prevalent within 
the Japanese education system, which held that the Japanese context was 
unique and that theories developed elsewhere were of little relevance. 
Neither of these seemed satisfactory; one appeared to deny the 
particularities of local context whereas the other placed too great an 
emphasis on them, rejecting the possibility of commonality with other 
cultural settings. 

It was these early frustrations that prompted my initial interest in 
second language learning motivation theory. However, this avenue soon 
directed me towards that familiar feeling of a significant gap between 
theory and my own classroom reality. Initially, my uncritical approach 
led me to believe that the problem was with my classes rather than with 
theory but, over time, a gradual accumulation of experience and 
familiarity with theoretical developments convinced me of the possibility 
and necessity of a model of second language learning motivation robust 
enough to account for commonalities across cultural settings yet sensitive 
enough to allow for the idiosyncrasies of local context. 

In this chapter, I intend to consider one approach to the study of L2 
motivation — Dérnyei’s L2 motivational self system (Dérnyei, 2005; see 
also this volume) — that presents a potential framework for achieving 
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these goals. The concept of an L2 self is not merely concerned with 
reconciling generalities of the language learning experience with the 
particularities of local cultural context; it offers the possibility of moving 
the research agenda forward in a whole range of other exciting new 
directions, but I mention it here because it was this aspect that first 
attracted me to the theory and the dimension that forms the foundations 
of this chapter. 

Still in its theoretical infancy, it is vital that the concept of an L2 self 
system is not allowed to mature into yet another dichotomous, reduc- 
tionist model of language learning motivation, distinguishable only by its 
fashionable terminology. My purpose here is not so much to elaborate on 
the theory of the L2 self concept — this is covered elsewhere in the current 
volume (see chapter by Dérnyei) — but to empirically test its central 
component, the ideal L2 self, as a suitable base for reinterpreting efforts 
made to learn a language — in this case, specifically English. I do this in a 
manner consistent with the methods developed by Dérnyei and his 
associates (Csizér & Dornyei, 2005a, 2005b; Dérnyei & Csizér, 2002; 
Dérnyei et al., 2006) in Hungary as I believe it is vital to maintain an 
element of continuity with previous research and validate the approach 
within the parameters of existing paradigms as a necessary step to 
moving the research agenda forward. 

My principal concern (Ryan, 2006: 23) is with understanding those 
learners who make ‘extraordinary efforts to learn a language that holds 
out little immediate prospect of material reward and offers scarce 
opportunity to establish direct contact with its speakers’. Though firmly 
located in the Japanese educational setting, I believe this study to be of 
relevance to other contexts, especially those where there exists a feeling 
of being isolated from, or ignored by, not only the English-speaking 
world but also mainstream second language learning theory. 


The Need for Change 


As MacIntyre (2007: 566) observes, ‘Gardner’s (1985) socioeducational 
model, with its focus on integrative motivation, has been considered the 
dominant model in the field for many years’. This model has come under 
repeated challenge in recent years, a challenge initiated by an intense 
theoretical debate that began in the 1990s (see Crookes & Schmidt, 1991; 
Dornyei, 1994; Oxford & Shearin, 1994). As the scope and intensity of 
these challenges escalated, major questions have arisen regarding the role 
and relevance of integrativeness within the current research framework. 

On the one hand, there are those such as Kim (2005), who make a 
convincing case for a clean break, developing alternative paradigms, and 
rejecting the sequence of constant modifications to existing models, 
forcefully arguing: 
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this process is a vicious circle and will perpetuate in L2 motivation 
research if we rely on the current positivistic paradigms in L2 
motivation theories. Whatever potential concepts are included in the 
current L2 motivation paradigm would have inherent limitations 
from the start. (Kim, 2005: 307) 


On the other, there is a persuasive counter-argument in favour of 
preserving and building on the valuable insights obtained from over 30 
years of research within the social psychological tradition. MacIntyre et al. 
(Chapter 3, this volume) advise caution in abandoning the social 
psychological foundations of L2 motivation research in favour of currently 
fashionable concerns, which for the most part remain untested in the field. 
The danger in uprooting the research agenda is that L2 motivation 
research may stray into areas where it can only hope to scratch the surface 
of already established fields; expanding the research agenda may result in 
a wider yet ultimately shallow theory of language learning motivation. 

In this study, I adopt the view that it is only through a meaningful 
engagement with the field’s social psychological roots that L2 motivation 
researchers can move the agenda forward into new and unexplored 
directions. The strengths of the social psychological approach must be 
acknowledged, utilised and addressed on their own terms before the 
legitimacy of alternative approaches can be fully established. I see this 
study — firmly based in the quantitative methodology of the social 
psychological tradition — as serving as part of a bridge between 
established concepts within the socio-educational framework and 
possible future directions suggested by a self based interpretation. In 
this chapter, I will problematise two aspects of the concept of integra- 
tiveness — its cultural generalisability and the nature of an English- 
speaking community within the context of globalisation — with a view to 
demonstrating how the affective dimension to language learning 
associated with a sense of emotional identification with a language and 
its speakers is in urgent need of a thorough and convincing reassessment. 


Integrativeness and Cultural Context 


Gardner’s (1985) initial conceptualisation of integrativeness was 
based on a body of meticulous, empirically grounded research con- 
ducted in the unique Canadian educational environment, and_ this 
setting had a profound influence on some of the theoretical conclusions 
drawn from the data. This raises questions regarding the relevance of 
these theoretical constructs when applied to other fundamentally 
different sociocultural settings. 

Dornyei (1990) questioned the applicability of the concept of integra- 
tiveness in EFL learning contexts where learners have little direct contact 
with an L2 community. In such learning environments, distinctions 
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between integrativeness and instrumentality tend to be blurred, as 
notions of contact with the L2 community take on new meanings. For 
example, to a learner in rural China the notion of interacting with other 
English speakers is not purely integrative in the Gardnerian sense of the 
term — nor in any other generally accepted meaning of the verb to 
integrate; it is likely to overlap with a range of other factors some of 
which may be regarded as instrumental in other contexts, such as career 
or academic advancement and overseas travel. 

Dérnyei’s concerns have been echoed by numerous Japan-based 
studies (McClelland, 2000; Nakata, 1995; Sawaki, 1997; Yashima, 2002) 
summarised by Irie (2003) as finding ‘positive attitudes to TL commu- 
nities without a desire to assimilate into them’, and by studies in other 
EFL contexts (see Coetzee-Van Rooy, 2006; Warden & Lin, 2000). On the 
other hand, evidence of an affective dimension to L2 learning similar to 
integrativeness has been identified in several other studies (see Dornyei 
& Clément, 2001; Gardner & MacIntyre, 1993). Perhaps the situation is 
best summed up by Noels et al. (2000: 60) who argue that the socio- 
educational model as proposed by Gardner ‘has relevance only in 
specific sociocultural contexts’. 

This apparent contradiction has been referred to (Dérnyei, 2005) as the 
‘integrativeness enigma’. It was the exploration of this ‘enigma’ that led 
to the most consistent and convincing empirical probing of the concept of 
integrativeness, carried out by Dornyei and a number of colleagues in a 
series of studies based in Hungary (Csizér & Dérnyei, 2005a, 2005b; 
Dornyei & Csizér, 2002; Dornyei et al., 2006). In a large-scale longitudinal 
study of secondary school learners of English in Hungary, integrative- 
ness was found to dominate all other motivational variables. It 
dominated as a factor in language choice: the correlation figure for 
integrativeness and the criterion measures was consistently only margin- 
ally lower than the multiple correlations for all the other motivational 
variables used in the study. That this finding was obtained in a context 
where the possibility of integration did not exist did not make any sense, 
demanding that the concept of integrativeness undergo some form of 
substantial reinterpretation. The theoretical directions proposed by those 
Hungarian studies — that what has previously been interpreted as 
integrativeness would be better understood as part of an L2 motivational 
self system — represent the starting point for my own study. 


Learners of English and an English-speaking Community 


MacIntyre (2007: 566) argues that ‘[t]he major motivation to learn 
another language is to develop a communicative relationship with 
people from another cultural group’. An early definition of an integrative 
orientation was the desire ‘to learn more about the language group’ 
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(Gardner & Lambert, 1959: 267), also characterised as ‘a willingness to be 
like valued members of the language community’ (Gardner & Lambert, 
1959: 271). At first sight these definitions appear very similar, but upon 
closer inspection MacIntyre’s ‘another cultural group’ appears more 
inclusive, allowing for greater flexibility and possibilities than Gardner’s 
insistence on the definite article (‘the language group’/‘the language 
community’), implying a clearly defined and visible L2 community tied 
to fixed locations, with which the language learner can identify, and 
ultimately integrate. It may be the case that for some languages and in 
certain learning situations such recognisable L2 communities exist, but in 
an era of global flows of people, trade, and information, this is surely no 
longer true for most learners of English. Though the international ELT 
industry sometimes appears to believe otherwise, a portrayal of the 
English-speaking community as essentially Anglo-American is becoming 
increasingly irrelevant to many learners. A study of Indonesian learners 
of English carried out by Lamb (2004) found the following: 


In the minds of learners, English may not be associated with 
particular geographical or cultural communities but with a spread- 
ing international culture incorporating (inter alia) business, techno- 
logical innovation, consumer values, democracy, world travel, and 
the multifarious icons of fashion, sport and music. (Lamb, 2004: 3) 


The static characterisation of language communities presented by 
Gardner’s socio-educational model appears incompatible with the 
dynamic, fluid reality of the global English-speaking community of 
which many young people from all over the world believe themselves to 
be an integral part. The concept of integrativeness is predicated on a 
clearly identifiable and available L2 community, but for vast numbers of 
learners around the world not only are notions of contact with an 
English-speaking community dissimilar to those envisaged by Gardner, 
but the concept of that community itself is an altogether more vague, 
abstract entity. 

The challenge for learners of English in an era of globalisation is to 
somehow transcend barriers of time and space to engage with other 
members of an English-speaking community for, as Giddens (1991: 21) 
argues, ‘the concept of globalisation is best understood as expressing 
fundamental aspects of time-space distanciation’. The use of the term 
integrativeness does not seem to do justice to the complexities of these 
processes. 


Language Learning Motivation in the Japanese Context 


The literature on language learning in Japan presents a fascinating, 
though often depressing picture. Nakata (2006: 166) observes: ‘There is a 
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general consensus that the educational system has resulted in Japanese 
learners with weak English communication ability and low motivation to 
learn the language’. Hayes (1979: 366) identifies one possible cause as 
being that ‘Japanese do not want to learn English or, for that matter, any 
foreign language’. In my own case, one of the earliest papers I recall 
reading (Berwick & Ross, 1989) referred to Japan’s ‘motivational waste- 
land’. Though these descriptions represent something of a simplification 
or overstatement, they do raise intriguing questions as to why such 
perceptions persist. 

Without going into a detailed analysis of the Japanese education 
system, I would like to draw attention to a major distinction in the nature 
of English education provision between the pretertiary and tertiary 
levels. I restrict my comments to English, for as Kubota (2002: 19) points 
out, ‘English is de facto the only option ... students learning languages 
other than English account for less than 1 per cent of the enrolment’. For 
most secondary students in Japan, English has a clearly defined 
instrumental function, stripped of any communicative function, as 
content for a series of examinations that have profound consequences 
for future academic or career prospects (see Benson, 1991; Berwick & 
Ross, 1989; Brown & Yamashita, 1995). In contrast, McVeigh (2002) 
presents English at the tertiary level as lacking any obvious purpose, 
merely functioning as an inversion of what has gone before at the 
secondary level, leading to students ‘exoticising’ English. He uses the 
term ‘fantasy English’ to describe a situation in which English serves as a 
hollow vessel conducive to the fantasies of young people seeking 
something meaningful, fulfilling, practical and fun from their university 
education. At the secondary level, English is uncompromisingly prag- 
matic but at the university level, removed of this pragmatic function, it 
becomes an altogether more fuzzy and exotic entity. This distinction has 
far-reaching implications for how learners approach learning the 
language. 


International posture 


Perhaps the most important theoretical construct emerging from the 
Japanese context is Yashima’s (2002; Yashima ef al., 2004; see also 
Yashima, this volume) notion of international posture. Yashima devel- 
oped the notion of international posture as a means of explaining how 
learners in contexts lacking meaningful direct contact with the speakers 
of a target language manage to relate to an L2 community. The main 
characteristics of international posture are described as an ‘interest in 
foreign or international affairs, willingness to go overseas to stay or 
work, readiness to interact with intercultural partners, and, one hopes, 
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openness or a non-ethnocentric attitude toward different cultures’ 
(Yashima, 2002: 57). 

International posture undoubtedly represents a major contribution to 
our understanding of second language learning motivation but I discuss 
it here for another reason. The development of the concept of interna- 
tional posture illustrates how the conclusions we as researchers can draw 
are inhibited by our methodologies. Professional researchers immersed 
in academia struggle with the complexities of identity and language 
learning, so how are we to expect young people — most of Yashima’s 
research has been concerned with secondary students — to articulate a 
phenomenon that they are unlikely to have the words for? In many 
respects, the concept of international posture emerges from, and is 
ultimately limited by, a meta-language of language education familiar to 
young learners in Japan. 

It might be rewarding to speculate on how the constituent elements of 
the concept of international posture could be reinterpreted as part of an 
altogether more powerful L2 self system. However, that would be 
beyond the remit of this chapter. Instead I will restrict my interest here 
to these central areas of investigation: 


(1) An attempt to validate Dérnyei’s proposal of regarding the concept 
of an ideal L2 self as equivalent to integrativeness through a 
replication of elements of his Hungarian studies. 

(2) A consideration of the relative strengths of the ideal L2 self and 
integrativeness as a means of explaining motivated language 
learning behaviour. 

(3) A comparison of how the ideal L2 self and integrativeness perform 
across some of the mains sub-groups of the sample with a view to 
establishing the greater effectiveness of the ideal L2 self as a base for 
the study of language learning motivation. 


The Study 


This chapter reports on data obtained as part of a large-scale, 
nationwide study. That study had two fundamental aims. The first was 
to empirically test the concept of the ideal L2 self as suggested by the 
work of Dérnyei and his associates in Hungary (Csizér & Dérnyei, 
2005a, 2005b; Dornyei & Csizér, 2002; Doérnyei et al., 2006), and the 
second was to explore the concept within the Japanese educational 
setting. In order to achieve these twin goals, two parallel research 
instruments were designed: an ambitious, comprehensive ‘Motivational 
Factors Questionnaire’ (MFQ) that retains an essential link with 
previous research in the social psychological tradition, and a series of 
interviews with learners and users of English in Japan that aimed to 
explore some of the issues arising out of the quantitative data. Due to 
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space limitations I will address only those aspects of the quantitative 
research instrument that are directly relevant to the research aims 
stated above. 


Questionnaire participants 


A total of 2397 learners of English participated in the main 
questionnaire study, which was conducted in two stages, the first 
occurring in December 2005 and the second in May 2006. Of these, 
1177 (49.1%) were males and 1082 (45.1%) females. There was missing 
gender information for 138 (5.8%) participants. Participants were drawn 
from nine educational institutions across Japan, five tertiary institutions 
and four secondary institutions. 


Instrument 


Since many of the ideas informing this research were suggested by 
Dérnyei and colleagues’ longitudinal study in Hungary (Csizér 
& Dornyei, 2005a; Dérnyei & Clément, 2001; Dérnyei & Csizér, 2002; 
Dornyei et al., 2006), that study was employed as a base for the design of 
the principal research instrument. 

The complete questionnaire consisted of a total of 100 six-point Likert 
type items ranging across 18 motivational variables, covering a broad 
spectrum of theoretical issues (see Appendix A for a list of variables and 
items in English). These variables were developed from previously 
published sources and adapted to the Japanese context by means of 
thorough piloting. (A complete list of all the variables used is provided in 
Table 6.1.) However, since many of these issues are not of immediate 
relevance to the current discussion and space is limited, I will confine my 
comments to seven main motivational factors identified and validated in 
the Hungarian research (see Table 6.2) and two new scales developed for 
the study: ideal L2 self and intended learning effort. This ideal L2 self scale 
represents the key theoretical construct in the study and consists of six 
items designed to explore individuals’ visions of themselves as users of 
English and the relative strength or intensity of those visions. The 
original Hungarian studies used both language choice and intended 
effort as criterion measures but neither of these variables was entirely 
appropriate for the Japanese learning context. Therefore a new scale was 
created and labelled intended learning effort, based on the Hungarian 
intended effort scale, and employed as the principal measurement of 
motivated behaviour. 

The overriding challenge in designing the principal research instru- 
ment was to achieve an accommodation between the twin aims of 
validating the theoretical approach suggested by the Hungarian research 
through a replication of those studies, and creating an instrument that 
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Table 6.1 Motivational variables ordered according to the strength of 
correlation with intended learning effort, with internal reliability coefficients 


Intended learning effort (a =0.86) 


Cronbach alpha Correlation 

Attitudes to learning English 0.88 0.86** 
Ideal L2 self 0.85 O77" 
Interest in foreign languages 0.70 0.65** 
International empathy 0.74 0.65** 
International contact 0.87 0.60** 
Cultural interest 0.79 0.59** 
Travel orientation 0.77 0.58** 
Instrumentality 0.87 0.49** 
Attitudes to L2 community 0.83 0.47** 
Parental encouragement 0.79 0.42** 
Milieu 0.66 0.20** 
Self-confidence 0.57 0.20* 
L1 willingness to communicate 0.87 0.17** 
Fear of assimilation 0.67 0.09** 
English anxiety 0.81 0.05* 
Ethnocentrism 0.63 0.03 


*p < 0.01; **p < 0.001 level 


adequately addressed the needs of the Japanese context. In order to 
achieve this a compromise was reached in which items from the original 
Hungarian scales — carefully translated and piloted — were embedded 
into the Japanese questionnaire in a manner that allowed them to be 
extracted and analysed separately as elements of scales specifically 
designed for the Japanese case. In practice, this meant that an item such 
as How much would you like to travel to English-speaking countries? could 
function simultaneously as an element of two separate scales: in the first 
instance as part of the original direct contact with L2 speakers scale when 
used to replicate the Hungarian study, and secondly as part of a travel 
orientation scale employed in the subsequent exploration of the specific 
Japanese situation. 
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Table 6.2 Internal reliability of the variables imported from the Hungarian 
studies 


Number of items Cronbach alpha 
Cultural interest 4 0.73 
Direct contact with L2 speakers 4 0.80 
Instrumentality 4 0.78 
Vitality 4 0.75 
Integrativeness 3 0.58 
Milieu 3 0.60 
Linguistic self confidence 3 0.53 


Results 


Commondality between the Japanese and Hungarian data 


The initial aim of this research was to test the findings of the large- 
scale longitudinal research programme carried out by Dérnyei and his 
colleagues in Hungary — and by extension the significant theoretical 
advances associated with that line of research — when applied to the 
Japanese English language learning context. Table 6.3 shows how the 
main motivational dimensions used in the Hungarian studies correlate 
with intended learning effort in Japan. 

Analysis of Table 6.3 reveals both similarities and differences between 
the two sets of data. I will address the differences a little later but the 
strength of some of the similarities suggests that some of the key 
Hungarian findings are not peculiar to the local Hungarian context but 
are indicative of common patterns to be observed in learning environ- 
ments where contact with the L2 target community is not immediately 
available. This is especially important in light of criticisms that models of 
motivation are culture specific and not generalisable; it also serves as a 
timely reminder that there is still much to learn from understanding 
better some of the generalities of the language learning experience that 
cut across nationality and culture. 


The L2 community 


There are marked differences in the correlation values for four of the 
scales: milieu, direct contact with L2 speakers, cultural interest and vitality. It 
is possible to categorise these variables as two sets of social relation- 
ships: one set involving the learner’s social relationships with people 
immediately around them, and the other set concerning the learner’s 
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Table 6.3 Correlations of the motivational variables imported from the 
Hungarian studies with intended learning effort, also showing the original 
Hungarian results 


Intended learning effort 
Japanese results | Hungarian results‘ 

Integrativeness 0.65 0.65 
Instrumentality 0.42 0.47 
Direct contact with L2 speakers 0.53 0.30 
Vitality 0.30 0.18 
Cultural interest 0.52 0.10 
Milieu 0.13 0.33 
Linguistic self-confidence 0.31 0.31 
Multiple correlations 0.71 0.69 


Note: All correlations significant at the p < 0.001 level 
‘Refers to the results reported for English/US in 2004 (Dornyei, personal communication) 


relationships — often imagined — with the speakers of the L2. In the 
Japanese study the correlation between milieu and effort is much lower 
than that found in Hungary, which suggests that there are important 
differences in the role the learner’s immediate social relationships play 
in the language learning process. This is a major issue which, 
unfortunately, remains beyond the scope of this chapter; here I will 
restrict my comments to a consideration of the notions of an L2 
community suggested by the data. 

The correlation values in Table 6.3 for direct contact with L2 speakers, 
cultural interest and vitality show the Japanese figures to be much higher 
than the Hungarian. If cultural interest can be considered a form of indirect 
contact with speakers of the L2 and vitality represents the perceived 
ethnolinguistic vitality of the culture associated with the language, then 
these sets of figures are pointing to differences in attitudes towards 
contact with the L2 community. 

In the Hungarian study, the items connected the L2 community 
specifically to the UK and US, whereas piloting showed that this UK 
association did not work well in the Japanese context and some items 
were rewritten accordingly. The UK dimension was completely removed 
and there is a strong possibility that this redefinition of the L2 
community, which recognises the international nature of the English- 
speaking world, affected the results. 
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Table 6.4 Correlations of attitudes towards the L2 community with intended 
learning effort 


Intended learning effort 
Attitudes towards English speakers (US) 0.31 


Attitudes towards L2 speakers (English an 0.51 
international language) 


Correlations significant at the p < 0.001 level 


In order to investigate this a little further, I separated those items in the 
MEFQ that referred to a specific, national (US) aspect of the L2 community 
from those that signified an English-speaking community with no 
specific national ties. Table 6.4 shows the correlations of these two 
differing notions of the L2 community with intended learning effort. 

The correlation for the US-based English-speaking community is 
almost identical to that of the Hungarian study shown in Table 6.3, but 
when the element of nationality is removed from the notion of an 
English-speaking community, the correlation with learning effort is much 
higher. This is a particularly important finding, which suggests that 
learners of English in Japan regard the notion of an English-speaking 
community freed from the ties of nationality and locality to be a more 
powerful motivating factor than the static notion of a target language 
community implied in conventional interpretations of integrativeness. 
The case for integrative motivation is undermined by data showing that 
attitudes towards a vague, undefined L2 community correlate more 
highly with effort than attitudes to a fixed and readily identifiable L2 
community. It may be that this vague conception of an English-speaking 
community is a more effective motivator because it presents to learners 
the possibility of legitimate, full membership of that community. In 
contrast, an L2 community defined by either geographical location or 
cultural tradition situates the learner as an outsider looking in, the 
impostor struggling to establish a legitimate claim to membership. 


Integrativeness and ideal L2 self 


Perhaps the most remarkable of all the results shown in Table 6.3 is the 
stability of the integrativeness correlations. As with the Hungarian study, 
integrativeness in the Japanese dataset is almost equal to the multiple 
correlation figures for all the variables. In the Hungarian study, this led to 
the conclusion that only integrativeness had a direct path to effort, and 
that other factors were mediated by integrativeness (which was then 
tested and verified using structural equation modelling by Csizér & 
Déornyei, 2005b), and that therefore, in order to develop a more meaningful 
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Table 6.5 Correlation: Integrativeness and the ideal L2 self 


Ideal L2 self 


Integrativeness 0.59 


p<0.001 


understanding of language learning motivation, the concept of integra- 
tiveness needed to be reconsidered from a self perspective. 

Table 6.5 shows a remarkably high correlation between integrativeness 
and ideal L2 self, which suggests that the two concepts may in fact be 
tapping into the same pool of emotional identification that learners feel 
towards the values of the language and its speakers. 

The strength of this correlation, even though the individual items on 
the relative scales were ostensibly very different, lends support to the 
view that what was interpreted as integrativeness in early Canada-based 
research was simply one local manifestation of a wider sense of affiliation 
with the values associated with a language and the language community; 
in other contexts the same sense of affinity exists but may take other 
forms. This helps to explain the ‘integrativeness enigma’ (D6érnyei, 2005), 
whereby numerous studies have found integrativeness or something 
equivalent to be a significant factor in the motivation to learn a second 
language, yet many others have found the concept problematic. If we 
regard integrativeness as a specific local variation of a wider sense of 
emotional identification with a language, this both expands and clarifies 
the research agenda. On the one hand, there is an obvious need to 
explore distinct local conditions, yet on the other, there clearly exists a 
requirement to develop a comprehensive understanding of the affective 
dimension to language learning motivation. The strength of the correla- 
tion presented in Table 6.5 in conjunction with the behavioural impacts of 
notions of an English-speaking community implied by Table 6.4 suggest 
that the ideal L2 self represents a better base for doing so than 
integrativeness. 


Ideal L2 self and effort 


If the ideal L2 self variable can be equated with integrativeness, this 
poses a very basic follow-up question: Which of the two variables 
represents a more effective means of explaining motivated behaviour? 

Table 6.6 presents the correlations of integrativeness and the ideal L2 self 
with intended learning effort for both the whole sample and the various 
academic status groups (the academic status groups are explained in the 
next section). These figures presented in Table 6.6 offer a simple method 
of measuring which variable represents the more authentic predictor of 
efforts to learn English. Although the strength of all the integrativeness 
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Table 6.6 Correlations of integrativeness and the ideal L2 self with intended 
learning effort 


University University 
students students Secondary 
Total (non-English (English school 
sample majors) majors) pupils 
Ideal L2 self 0.77 0.74 0.71 0.75 
Integrativeness 0.65 0.61 0.54 0.71 


p < 0.001 level 


correlations is consistently high, the ideal L2 self values surpass these for 
all the sub-groups as well as the whole sample. Analysis of the values for 
the various academic status sub-groups reveals that this difference is 
most noticeable for the university English majors, the group that we 
would expect to be the most highly motivated. In contrast, the difference 
between the two variable values for the secondary pupils remains 
relatively slight. 


Academic status 


The finding that the ideal L2 self clearly represents a better indicator of 
learning effort than integrativeness for the university English majors, 
though less so for secondary school learners, requires further investiga- 
tion. For the purposes of analysis, the sample was divided into three 
separate categories of learners: secondary school students, university 
non-English majors, and university English majors. It is possible to 
broadly characterise these three groups as follows: (1) university majors 
are those who have made an active decision to study English, therefore 
we may expect them to display higher levels of motivation to learn; 
(2) non-English majors are generally studying English as a compulsory 
element of their university studies, with no great investment in the 
success of that learning; (3) falling somewhere in between the extremes 
are the secondary students for whom English would primarily exist as a 
school subject, though an important subject for those seeking to proceed 
to higher education. 

One-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests were conducted to 
explore how the variables differ across academic status groupings. The 
results are presented in Table 6.7. Perhaps the most fundamental 
characteristic of Table 6.7 is that the university English majors have 
consistently higher scores than the other two groups. This was 
anticipated and supports the assumption that this group of learners is 
likely to be more highly motivated than the other groups. 
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A crucial challenge in researching language learning in the Japanese 
educational context is establishing a cut-off point for what counts as 
language learning in any meaningful sense of the term. As mentioned 
earlier, much of what passes for English education in Japan’s secondary 
schools is primarily concerned with the need to pass important 
examinations, with language being presented in a form that often has 
more in common with convoluted mathematical formulae than a system 
of human communication. Table 6.7 shows no significant difference for 
ideal L2 self between the secondary pupils and the university non-English 
majors but significance between the English majors and the other groups. 
This can be interpreted as showing that the ideal L2 self works best as a 
predictor of motivated behaviour in cases where language is regarded as 
a means of personal fulfilment and engagement with others, as opposed 
to a purely academic pursuit. A considerable amount of research is based 
on the assumption of equivalence between ‘the subject taken at school 
and known as English’ and language learning. I would argue that the 
two are not always the same and that the results shown here appear to 
indicate that the ideal L2 self is capable of distinguishing between them 
in a way that eludes the integrativeness variable. 


Gender differences 


In addition to academic status, the other main sub-division of the 
sample was based on gender, examining any significant differences in the 
responses provided by male and female participants. There is a common 
perception of foreign languages as ‘feminine’ subjects, with research 
studies repeatedly reporting higher levels of motivation and effort for 
females. The figures in Table 6.8 reveal an overall pattern of significantly 
higher scores for females than males. This was anticipated and consistent 
with previous findings from other studies. 

Closer analysis of Table 6.8 reveals that when these gender differences 
are compared directly across the relative academic status categories, the 
ideal L2 self and integrativeness variables perform very similarly. This tells 
us that the concept of the ideal L2 has no particular gender bias, its 
behaviour being consistent with other established concepts in the field of 
language learning, and provides further verification of the earlier finding 
that the two variables share many common properties and tap into the 
same affective dimension to language learning. Nevertheless, the earlier 
finding that ideal L2 self distinguishes between the university English 
majors and the other groups confirms that the two variables are not 
entirely the same and that the ideal L2 self variable represents the more 
finely tuned instrument, crucially able to discriminate between different 
forms of learning effort. 
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As an interesting sidenote, it is worth remarking that the least 
significant gender differences are observed at the secondary level. This 
supports the earlier assertion that there are important differences 
between English in the secondary and tertiary sectors. The clearly 
defined role of English classes in Japan’s secondary schools — to help 
pass examinations that may have little connection to any use of the 
language — does not appear to contain the same degree of gender-based 
associations as learning at university. The absence of significant gender 
variation amongst secondary pupils suggests greater uniformity of 
attitudes at this level. The implication seems to be that young people 
really start to diverge in their attitudes at the tertiary stage, with attitudes 
to learning English and its implied values forming an important part of 
this process for many young people. 


Summary 


I began by identifying a need for greater awareness of those aspects of 
language learning that can be generalised across learning cultures and 
those that are specific to local context. Following on from Dornyei’s 
Hungarian research, I argued that an interpretation of language learning 
motivation based on the concept of integrativeness is fundamentally 
flawed in this respect as it is based on the representation of a culture- 
specific variable as generalisable construct. One aim of this chapter was 
to propose an interpretation of L2 motivation based on the concept of the 
ideal L2 self, as suggested by Dornyei and his associates, as a possible 
means of developing an understanding of language learning motivation 
that is comprehensive and robust enough to be applicable to a wide 
range of language learning contexts yet with the capacity to remain 
sensitive to specific situations and individual idiosyncrasies. 

Perhaps the most important of the findings from the study is that the 
data provide strong empirical backing for calls to reinterpret L2 
motivation from a self perspective. The ideal L2 self variable demon- 
strates itself to be equivalent to integrativeness, strengthening the 
argument that integrativeness is simply one local manifestation of a 
much more complex, powerful construct, and explaining why it has been 
found lacking in many studies. What has been identified as integrative- 
ness in numerous studies is simply one element of a much greater whole. 
Crucially, the study also finds that it is the ideal L2 self that has the more 
direct relationship with motivated behaviour. Integrativeness may indeed 
exist in many contexts but it does so as part of a broader L2 self concept. 

A further area of inquiry concerned the notions that learners of 
English in Japan hold of the English-speaking community and how they 
affect efforts to learn. The idea of an L2 community tied to location and 
nationality — which is implicit in a conventional interpretation of the 
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concept of integrativeness and consistently propagated through the 
Japanese English education system — is not as powerful a motivating 
factor as a vaguely defined English-speaking community which allows 
the young Japanese learner the possibility of membership and participa- 
tion in the events of that community. 

Finally, analysis of how the two variables perform across some of the 
sub-groups within the sample suggests that the ideal L2 self is a more 
precise measurement. In many situations, what is presented in the 
classroom as ‘English’ is not necessarily compatible with a view of 
language as a system of communication between people and language 
learning as based on a desire to engage with other speakers of the 
language. Learners may indeed make efforts to learn both these forms of 
‘language’ but the nature of these efforts is surely different; the ideal L2 
self appears to do a much better job at distinguishing between these 
forms of ‘language learning’. For those involved in learning contexts 
where the function and purpose of second language education is not 
always about communication with the L2 community, this represents an 
important breakthrough. 
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Appendix A 


Items and Composite Variables Used in the MFQ 


CULTURAL INTEREST 

2 Do you like the pop music of English-speaking countries? 

5 Do you think that it is important to learn English in order to learn 
more about the culture and art of its speakers? 

6 Do you like Hollywood films? 

14 Do you like English magazines? (Write ‘xX’ if you don’t know any.) 

19 Do you like English TV programmes? 

32 I often wish I could read newspapers and magazines in another 
language. 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS L2 COMMUNITY 

3. Do you like the people of the United States? 

4 Do you think that English-speaking countries (besides the USA) 
have an important role in the world? 

8 Do you think that English-speaking countries (besides the USA) are 
advanced and developed nations? 

11 Do you think that the United States has an important role in the 
world? 

12 Do you like the people who live in English-speaking countries 
(besides the USA)? 

15 Do you like meeting people from English-speaking countries? 

16 Do you think that the United States is an advanced and developed 
nation? 

17 Would you like to become similar to the people of English-speaking 
countries? 


INSTRUMENTALITY 

1 Do you think English is important in the world these days? 

10 Do you think English would help you if you travelled abroad in the 
future? 

13. Do you think knowing English would help you to become a more 
knowledgeable person? 

18 Do you think English would help your future career? 

29 For me to become an educated person I should learn English. 

33 English ability would help me get a better paying job. 

44 Studying English will help me get into better schools. 

56 A knowledge of English would make me a better educated person. 

90 Learning English is necessary because it is an international lan- 
guage. 

98 Studying English will help me get a good job. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTACT 


41 
62 


78 


80 


I think that English will help me meet more people. 

I would like to be able to use English to get involved with people 
from other countries. 

I would like to be able to use English to communicate with people 
from other countries. 

If I could speak English well, I could get to know more people from 
other countries. 


INTEREST IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


55 


66 


85 
92 


97 


If I planned to stay in another country, I would study the local 
language. 

I think I would study a foreign language even if it weren't 
compulsory. 

I would like to learn a lot of foreign languages. 

If I were visiting a foreign country I would like to be able to speak its 
language. 

If I made the effort, I could learn a foreign language. 


INTERNATIONAL EMPATHY 


46 


50 


87 


Studying English will help me to get to know English-speaking 
people. 

Studying English will help me to understand people from all over 
the world, not just English-speaking countries. 

Studying English is important to me because I would like to become 
close to other English speakers. 


FEAR OF ASSIMILATION 


42 


57 


74 


82 


As a result of internationalisation, there is a danger Japanese people 
may forget the importance of Japanese culture. 

Using English in front of people makes me feel like I will be thought 
of as less Japanese. 

As internationalisation advances there is a danger of losing the 
Japanese language and culture. 

As a part of international society Japanese people must preserve the 
Japanese language and culture. 


ETHNOCENTRISM 


30 
47 
67 
88 


99 


I don’t trust people with different customs and values to myself. 

I respect the values and customs of other cultures. 

I find it difficult to work together with people who have different 
customs and values. 

I find it difficult to comprehend the values and customs of other 
cultures. 

Iam not very interested in the values and customs of other cultures. 
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TRAVEL ORIENTATION 

7 Would you like to travel to English-speaking countries? 

51 Studying English will be useful when I travel overseas. 

54 Learning English is important to me because I would like to visit 
English-speaking countries. 

89 Learning English is important to me because I would like to travel 
internationally. 


ENGLISH ANXIETY 

38 Iam worried that other speakers of English would find my English 
strange. 

43 If I met an English speaker, I would feel nervous. 

52 I get nervous and confused when I am speaking in my English class. 

69 I’m not very good at volunteering answers in our English class. 

71 I would feel uneasy speaking English with a native speaker. 

84 I would get tense if a foreigner asked me for directions in English. 


ATTITUDES TO LEARNING ENGLISH 

9 Do you like English? 

37 Learning English is really great. 

60 I really enjoy learning English. 

73 I’m always looking forward to my English classes. 

86 I find learning English really interesting. 

95 Learning English is one of the most important aspects in my life. 


MILIEU 

35 Most people around me tend to think that learning a foreign 
language is a waste of time. 

40 Hardly anybody really cares whether I learn English or not. 

63 Few people around me think that it is such a good thing to learn 
foreign languages. 

75 For people where I live learning English doesn’t really matter that 
much. 

77 My parents do not consider foreign languages important school 
subjects. 

96 I don’t think that foreign languages are important school subjects. 


PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 

34 Iam often told by my parents that English is important for my 
future. 

58 My parents encourage me to study English. 

72 My parents think that I should really try to learn English. 

81 My parents encourage me to practise my English as much as 
possible. 
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IDEAL L2 SELF 


39 


The things I want to do in the future require me to speak English. 
Whenever I think of my future career, I imagine myself being able to 
use English. 

I often imagine myself as someone who is able to speak English. 

If my dreams come true, I will use English effectively in the future. 
I can imagine speaking English with international friends. 


100 When I think about my future, it is important that I use English. 


L2 SELF-CONFIDENCE 


28 
36 


48 
70 


91 


Iam sure I will be able to learn a foreign language. 

I worry that the other students will laugh at me when I speak 
English. 

Learning a foreign language is a difficult task for me. 

I think I am the type who would feel anxious and ill at ease if I had 
to speak to someone in a foreign language. 

I always feel that my classmates speak English better than I do. 


WILLINGNESS TO COMMUNICATE (L1/in English) 
How likely would you be to initiate communication in Japanese/English in the 
following situations? 

20/28 Making a presentation in front of a large group. 
21/29 ‘Talking with an acquaintance while standing in line. 
22/30 ‘Talking with a salesperson in a store. 

23/31 ‘Talking in a small group of strangers. 

24/32 ‘Talking with a friend while standing in line. 

25/33 Talking with a stranger while standing in line. 
26/34 Talking in a small group of acquaintances. 

27/35 Talking in a small group of friends. 


INTENDED LEARNING EFFORT 


I am working hard at learning English. 

It is extremely important for me to learn English. 

If an English course was offered in the future, I would like to take it. 
When I hear an English song on the radio, I listen carefully and try to 
understand all the words. 

I can honestly say that I am really doing my best to learn English. 
If I could have access to English-speaking TV stations, I would try to 
watch them often. 

I am the kind of person who makes great efforts to learn English. 
If English were not taught in school, I would try to go to English 
classes somewhere else. 


Chapter 7 


International Posture and the Ideal 
L2 Self in the Japanese EFL Context 


TOMOKO YASHIMA 


Introduction 


If you were asked to coach a high school baseball team of novices, 
what is the first thing you would do? Would you give a lecture on the 
history and rules of the game, or would you take the students to a 
stadium to watch a championship tournament? If students have an 
image of would-be great players responding to the cheers and roars of 
the audience imprinted in their minds, students are less likely to require 
much of an explanation for why they must undertake a hard daily 
training routine — e.g. running, muscle-building exercise, practice 
swings, and fielding practice — so long as they see these activities linked 
to what they want to be in the future, i.e. their ideal selves. 

In the field of English education, nationwide efforts are being made to 
improve the level of English competency of Japanese learners in response 
to calls from the government, but often without a vision of where they 
lead learners to. It seems to me that increasing competency in English has 
become the ultimate goal. It may be useful to focus on the concept of 
ideal self to find an answer to the challenge we face in EFL contexts, 
of showing visions of a game English learners are playing and having 
them play the game well, or of motivating learners to study English 
when they do not perceive immediate need of it. In this framework, 
‘learning’ implies becoming someone different from the present self, 
moving toward the ideal self. 

‘Learning an L2’ is somewhat more complicated as it involves ‘the 
adoption of new social and cultural behaviors and ways of being’ 
(Williams, 1994: 77). Consequently, the efforts to create people with L2 
competency inevitably involve the issue of social identity and the 
development of an L2 self. Language identity has traditionally been a 
concern of social psychological research on L2 learning and communica- 
tion (e.g. Clément, 1986; Gardner & Lambert, 1972). Yet, the recent focus 
on L2 learning motivation as a self-system, instigated by Dornyei and 
Csizér (2002) (See also Dérnyei, 2005, and this volume), provides us with 
a theoretical framework to deal with the issue of identity in a foreign 
language context. In this chapter, I will conceptually and empirically 
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discuss the possible and ideal L2 self in relation to ‘international posture’, 
the concept postulated for EFL contexts as an alternative to the 
Gardnerian concept of integrativeness. I will first introduce the concept 
of international posture, and then discuss how international posture 
conceptually links to the possible and ideal L2 self as well as motivation 
to learn and communicate in an L2. Next, an educational initiative 
creating an imagined international community will be introduced with a 
review of studies, to illustrate how possible L2 selves can mediate L2 
learning and communication behaviours. Finally, I will report on my 
recent empirical investigations conducted to explore the construct of 
international posture and its relations with the ideal self, as well as to 
examine how international posture and the ideal self relate to the way 
learning is internalised. In doing this, I will use two different research 
perspectives (that are not usually combined): (1) the individual differ- 
ences research tradition to capture the patterns of changes and relations 
observed among proficiency, international posture, L2 WTC, and other 
psychological constructs; and (2) a community of practice perspective to 
understand how L2 communication is developed. The second aspect is 
deemed necessary because communication and language learning are 
fundamentally social. 


International Posture and its Relevance to EFL Contexts 


Gardner’s well-known construct, integrativeness, reflects a positive 
affective disposition toward the L2 community as well as a desire to 
interact and identify with its members. In his socioeducational model, 
integrativeness supports the individual’s motivation to learn an L2, 
which in turn is responsible for achievement in the language 
(e.g. Gardner, 1985, 2001; Masgoret & Gardner, 2003). 

While influenced by integrativeness, international posture, on the other 
hand, tries to capture a tendency to relate oneself to the international 
community rather than any specific L2 group, as a construct more 
pertinent to EFL contexts. As English gains power as a world language, it 
has become increasingly more difficult for Japanese EFL learners to 
identify a clear target group or culture. English is something that 
connects us to foreign countries, and people with whom we can 
communicate in English, including Asians and Africans.' Even though 
many Japanese learners wish to interact with native speakers of English, 
they are not particularly interested in identifying with them. Of the many 
reasons given for studying English, identification with Americans/ 
British was among the least endorsed items in an earlier study of my 
own (Yashima, 2000). 

Some other considerations were made in conceptualising international 
posture. To make a distinction between integrativeness and instrumentality 
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is not easy with a language of such huge ethnolinguistic vitality (Giles 
et al., 1977) and cultural capital (Bourdieu, 1977) as English. It is not 
realistic to talk about integrativeness as an attitude toward learning 
English without being influenced by its utilitarian value. In my study on 
reasons to learn English conducted with Japanese EFL learners (Yashima, 
2000), I found that the correlation between instrumental and integrative 
orientations was 0.60. The same study delineated a factor labelled 
‘intercultural friendship orientation’, capturing the tendency to learn 
English to have interaction with different cultural groups. In a sub- 
sequent path analysis, intercultural friendship orientation together with 
instrumental orientation significantly predicted motivational intensity to 
learn English, which in turn led to higher proficiency (Yashima, 2000). 

Openness to foreignness or non-ethnocentric attitudes, which, accord- 
ing to Gardner (2001) is part of integrativeness, has relevance to the 
psychology of EFL learners, as I assume English relates us to something 
foreign or to different cultures in general. These attitudes can be partly 
explained using a multi-faceted concept, ‘intercultural competence’ 
postulated by Gudykunst (1991) and Kim (1991), which includes 
cognitive, affective and behavioural characteristics of an individual, 
including openness to different perspectives, adaptability, empathy, 
tendency to approach people who are different and non-ethnocentric 
attitudes. 

Yashima et al. (2004) acknowledged the dual goals of learning English 
prevalent among Japanese EFL learners. Some learners are concerned 
with their immediate goals, such as tests, grades, and academic 
achievement, and others seem to feel international-communication goals 
to be personally relevant. Although one can have both goals to a greater 
or a lesser degree, the focus of international posture is on the individual 
differences in the latter. It captures a tendency to see oneself as connected 
to the international community, have concerns for international affairs 
and possess a readiness to interact with people other than Japanese. It 
seizes both integrative and instrumental aspects of motivation. In 
Yashima et al. (2004), international posture was operationalised to include 
three subcomponents based on reviews of intercultural communication/ 
social psychological research as I partly discussed above. The following 
are the three aspects with item examples. The rationales for choosing 
items are discussed in Yashima (2002). 


(1) Intergroup approach tendency e.g. I wouldn’t mind sharing an 
apartment or room with international students. 

(2) Interest in international vocation and activities e.g. I’d rather avoid the 
kind of work that sends me overseas frequently. 

(3) Interest in foreign affairs e.g. I often read and watch news about foreign 
countries. 
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International Posture, Willingness to Communicate, 
and Possible L2 Selves 


MacIntyre et al.’s (1998) willingness to communicate (WTC) model 
represents the complexity of communicating using a second language. 
It does not place communicative competence as a goal of learning an L2 
per se, but rather positions it as a means to achieve a communicative 
goal. This model has since stimulated research in various learning 
contexts with different L1 groups (Baker & MacIntyre, 2003; Cao & Philp, 
2006; Kang, 2005; Yashima, 2002; Yashima et al., 2004) with the aim of 
identifying factors that influence willingness to communicate in an L2. 
Yashima (2002), hoping to explain Japanese learners’ motivation and 
willingness to communicate in English, combined Gardner’s motiva- 
tional theory and Maclntyre’s (1994) WTC model with the concept of 
international posture into a structural equation model (SEM) to be tested. 
The results revealed that international posture is a valid construct that 
relates to motivation to learn and willingness to communicate among 
Japanese university learners of English. The model shows that interna- 
tional posture affects learners’ motivation, which leads to proficiency 
as well as self-confidence, which, in turn, accounts for L2 WTC. It 
confirmed that L2 WTC is not simply the result of increased proficiency. 
Yashima et al. (2004) confirmed with a younger population (high school 
students) that international posture leads to motivation and L2 WTC as 
well as frequency of self-initiated communication inside and outside the 
school context. 

Drawing on the theory of possible L2 selves, Yashima et al. (2004) 
argued that those who are conscious of how they relate themselves to the 
world tend to be motivated to study and communicate in English as they 
probably visualise ‘English using selves’ clearly. According to Dérnyei 
and Csizér (2002), possible selves (based on Markus & Nurius’s, 1986, 
work) ‘provide a conceptual link between cognition and motivation’ 
because one tries to narrow the gap between one’s present self-perceived 
status and what one should ideally be (Dérnyei & Csizér, 2002: 454). 
Markus and Nurius (1986: 954) state that possible selves are ‘the 
cognitive manifestation of enduring goals, aspirations, motives, fears, 
and threats’. They are cognized in concrete imagery or semantic 
representation in the same way as the here-and-now self. The question 
raised here is what types of possible selves are in operation in learners 
with higher international posture that function as incentives to study 
and/or communicate in English. Those students with a higher level of 
international posture might generate possible selves (maybe based on 
experience) speaking with international students, helping foreigners lost 
on the street, reading English language newspapers. Furthermore, 
beyond those relatively familiar images, they might envision their ideal 
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selves pursuing an international career, working in a foreign country, or 
conducting business negotiations in English. These ideal selves require 
proficiency in English as a necessary component and therefore function 
as incentives for L2 related actions. 

On the other hand, Japanese students’ ideal selves are typically 
formed without an L2 component. For a teenager who is striving to be 
a doctor and envisions herself treating a patient in a hospital, the ideal 
self is an incentive to make her study English as well as other subjects 
very hard because they are required for passing entrance examinations to 
competitive medical schools. For her, studying and getting a higher score 
in English tests generates an exchange value for her ideal self that does 
not necessarily require L2 competence. But developing international 
posture might help her produce possible selves attending international 
medical conferences or working in developing parts of the world, thus 
linking her achievement-focused possible selves to the L2 self. Based on 
what I found in my research with SEM, we could say that international 
posture is conducive to generating English-using possible selves giving 
rise to communication behaviours. International posture also stimulates 
one’s English-studying possible selves (e.g. ‘a high achiever who does 
well in English composition’) that result in learning behaviours. 

To imagine yourself communicating in English in the real world, it is 
natural that you also envision some kind of (often social) context in 
which you participate by using English. In this sense having a study 
abroad experience or other types of international/intercultural commu- 
nication experiences make it easier for a person to situate her possible 
self in an English speaking environment. Often visions of using English 
are visions of participation in an English-speaking community. We could 
say international posture and visions of themselves using English reflect 
students’ interest in participating in an ‘imagined international commu- 
nity’. This concept is based on the notion of a community of practice 
developed by Lave and Wenger (1991) and Wenger (1998), and later 
adapted by Norton (2000, 2001) into her idea of imagined communities. 
For Wenger, imagination ‘concerns the production of images of the self 
and images of the world that transcend engagement’ (Wenger, 1998: 177), 
and it is a ‘process of expanding our self by transcending our time and 
space creating new images of the world and ourselves’ (Wenger, 1998: 
176). To illustrate this, Wenger (and also Lantolf & Thorne, 2006) cites a 
story about two stonecutters: asked what they are doing, one stonecutter 
responds ‘I am cutting the stone in a perfectly square shape’ while the 
other says ‘I am building a cathedral’. When a learner is memorising an 
English dialogue, is she memorising the sentences accurately or is she 
conducting a conversation as a participant of an imagined community? 
In other words, is the English-studying self here and now linked to the 
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self participating in an L2 using community? Are the dual goals I 
mentioned above interconnected? 

For ideal L2 selves to develop in an EFL context, where L2 
communities do not visibly exist or are not readily accessible, we might 
need an educational initiative to help make an imagined community 
visible or create one for learners, in which learning new words and 
sentences can be linked to an imagined international community. In the 
next section I introduce studies conducted in a content-based English 
language teaching context representing such an attempt. I will discuss 
how international/global content can influence the development of 
international posture and the production of possible selves that mediate 
learners’ interest in learning English and the L2 using ideal self. 


An Imagined International Community and 
the L2 Possible Self 


To explore how international posture, willingness to communicate and 
proficiency can be developed in different learning contexts, studies were 
conducted at a high school where content-based English teaching is 
carried out and where students are generally motivated to learn English 
(Yashima, 2007b; Yashima & Zenuk-Nishide, in press). The curriculum of 
the school is comprised of several thematic units that are covered over 
the three years. The Model United Nations (MUN) is one of the units 
students study in their third year, in which each student represents a 
country and does research so that she/he can discuss a topic (usually 
a human rights issue, e.g. child labour) from the country’s perspective 
in English. Through cognitively and emotionally involving content, 
students are encouraged to form opinions and express themselves in 
English. They also prepare delegate speeches to make and collaboratively 
write drafts of resolutions to be discussed during the MUN sessions. All 
through the curriculum learners learn to use English to mediate their 
participation in ‘an imagined international community’, and the MUN is 
an occasion when the imagined community becomes visible and concrete 
(Yashima, 2007b). 

In Yashima and Zenuk-Nishide’s (in press) investigation comparing 
study abroad and ‘at home’ groups, questionnaires were administered to 
165 students at the high school twice in their first and third years. The 
number included 16 (14 girls and two boys) students who participated in 
an academic year abroad in English speaking countries and came back to 
join the rest, as well as 149 (131 girls, 14 boys and four unknown) who 
stayed home and studied in Japan. The latter consisted of two groups of 
students who chose to enrol in programme options with slightly different 
focuses within the same theme based curriculum: Group A (N = 62) who 
take a substantially larger number of content-based classes, and Group B 
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(N = 84) who take a smaller number of content-based classes together 
with grammar translation classes in preparation for entrance examina- 
tions to universities. There were small but significant differences in 
proficiency in favour of the study abroad group (SA) and Group A over 
Group B in their first year. During the next two and a half years, SA 
showed a larger gain than the two at home (AH) groups in proficiency 
(TOEFL scores), international posture, and frequency of communication. 
In proficiency, SA’s mean score in their third year was significantly 
higher than both of the AH groups and the gap between SA and AH 
widened. Regarding international posture, SA’s gain was larger than 
those of the AH groups, though it did not differ significantly from that of 
Group A students. All three groups communicated significantly more in 
their third year than in their first year. But the gap between the SA and 
AH groups widened in the amount of learner-initiated communication in 
the third year.”° 

In a subsequent cluster analysis that delineated three distinct 
developmental profiles among the at home population, one of the 
clusters (Cluster 3: N = 31) displayed a profile similar to the study abroad 
group in the development of the three parameters. Another cluster 
(Cluster 1: N = 43) exhibited an equally large proficiency gain but not as 
great a gain in international posture or frequency of communication. 
Cluster 1 consisted of more than twice as many learners from Group B 
who selected the curriculum option that prepares them for entrance 
examinations than Cluster 3. On the other hand Cluster 3 was represented 
by twice as many learners who were more heavily immersed in the 
content-based curriculum. 

Overall results can be summarised as follows: although the advantage 
of study abroad over staying home was clear not only in proficiency but 
in the development of international posture and willingness to commu- 
nicate, the differential profiles between learners in A and B programme 
options indicated that a higher exposure to a content-based curriculum 
resulted in a higher level of international posture and willingness to 
communicate in L2. 

If I explore the results theoretically from a community of practice 
perspective, students who most fully participated in the community of 
practice of global studies developed proficiency, international posture 
and grew to be more active communicators as they were enculturated 
into the community, learned to share the values and developed a 
behavioural tendency encouraged in the community. Probably, these 
students were engaged in daily practices that included memorising 
words for quizzes and doing homework as a way to approximate their 
current selves to ideal imagined selves. These students showed devel- 
opmental profiles similar to students who participated in a year abroad 
in terms of proficiency, international posture and self-initiated amount of 
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communication. SA’s gain can be accounted for by their participation in 
the actual L2 community, but AH’s progress is a result of participation 
in an imagined community. It might be also possible that these learners 
envision English-using ideal selves as a representation of their career 
goals, while for others who were not equally involved in the activity, 
possible selves that represent the immediate goals of getting into 
university might have been more active. 

In a descriptive questionnaire administered to a second cohort of both 
SA and AH students in their third year, qualitative analysis (open- 
coding) of students’ comments on one of the questions (How have your 
attitudes/affect toward speaking English changed?) yielded five main 
categories. The first category is labelled ‘English becoming natural part of 
life/self’ exemplified by comments such as ‘English comes out of my 
mouth naturally’, ‘I use English in my conversation with my friends 
without thinking so much about it’. The second category concerns the 
development of positive affect reflected in learners’ comments such as ‘I 
became less anxious in speaking English’, ‘I learned to enjoy speaking 
English’. Thirdly, learners learned to value the importance of commu- 
nication in English as they know it allows them to communicate with 
varied people in the world. The fourth category was enhanced motiva- 
tion. Having more chances to speak caused them to feel a desire to 
communicate well and feel a need to be fluent users of English. The fifth 
category shows that there were a handful of students for whom learning 
to communicate in English seemed more difficult than before. These 
results indicate that, as a whole, the meaning of ‘speaking English’ has 
become somewhat more personalised and realistic through the educa- 
tional process. 

In the MUN learners are given chances to form and express opinions 
from the perspective of the country they are representing, as well as 
negotiate genuinely to reach agreements that represent the country’s 
interests to the maximum. From these kinds of realistic L2 experiences 
for language learners, they may well begin to visualise their future ideal 
L2 selves as linked to what they do in the here and now. Further, as 
Yashima (2007b) argued based on qualitative data analyses, engagement 
in global issues and doing research for the MUN makes what learners 
want to communicate clearer. (For example, some students learned about 
children killed in dangerous work and maintained that the resolution 
should include some clause addressing this issue.) This leads to a more 
intense desire to communicate. When they try to communicate for 
negotiation and collective knowledge creation, they strongly feel that 
they need to acquire accuracy and fluency in the L2 to make their voices 
clearer. Based on this, Yashima presented a model of a content-based 
approach (Yashima, 2007b) in which what we have to communicate 
based on our interest in and knowledge of the issue, our willingness to 
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communicate, and our means of communication (L2 proficiency) are 
viewed as interacting and developing together rather than separately. 


A Bridge of Self Representations toward the Ideal Self 


I have shown an empirical study in which international posture with 
English-using ideal selves can lead to higher proficiency and more 
frequent communication through educational efforts toward creating an 
imagined international community. But how do the ideal L2 self images 
mediate learning behaviours? A learner who envisions herself giving a 
presentation in an international conference also needs to learn vocabu- 
lary, learn to write grammatical sentences and practise pronunciation. 
According to Markus and Ruvolo (1989: 212), ‘global possible selves 
enable the construction or retrieval of related but more focused task- 
relevant possible selves’. This may mean that to the extent that the ideal 
self image is clear, one also develops possible selves that are task relevant 
and instrumental (e.g. I memorise the list of words to get a high score in 
a quiz. I practise pronunciation and read the text aloud.) To connect these 
task-related possible selves to ideal communicating selves, imagination 
is called for, and this is where educational and teacher intervention, such 
as the MUN, is required. MUN participants’ comments from last year 
show that, after completing the session schedules, they can clearly state 
what they need to improve (e.g. pronunciation, grammar, research and 
preparation, WTC) to contribute more to the decision making process. 

Dornyei (2005: 100) writes ‘[t]he more vivid and elaborate the possible 
self, the more motivationally effective it is expected to be’. For this, 
possible selves need to be ‘something you can touch and feel, or you are 
afraid of’ (Dérnyei, personal communication, December 7, 2005)**. He 
also writes: 


The possible self needs to be associated with relevant procedural 
knowledge. A desired end-state will have an impact on behavior 
only if the individual can personalize it by building a bridge of self- 
representations between one’s current self and the hoped for self. 
(Dérnyei, 2005: 117, emphasis added) 


How is a self-representation that builds a bridge to the future L2-using 
self created and personalised? I believe, first of all, that the learner needs 
to have an embodied experience of using the language, or having the 
feeling of mediating one’s thoughts or interpersonal relations using 
the language. Becoming involved in the collective decision making in 
the Model UN can give a feeling of using the language for some 
meaningful knowledge creation, which generates a representation of 
oneself using English and become the basis of a future possible self. In 
an open-ended questionnaire described earlier as part of Yashima and 
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Zenuk-Nishide’s (in press) study, a student mentions, ‘English has 
become a language just like Japanese for me’, while another says ‘English 
is easy as a school subject but very difficult to use as a language’. I got a 
sense that there was a critical moment in these students’ learning 
experience when English, which had been just another subject to study at 
school to be tested and graded, had become ‘a language’ to be used for 
communication and I believe that the learners came to that realisation 
through an embodied experience. 

Once a college student told me ‘a native speaker is too remote a goal. I 
can never identify with them. But Japanese teachers are more accessible 
goals’. In this sense, a teacher and learners more advanced than oneself 
might offer personalised models of ideal selves. This point has been 
raised by other researchers (Cook, 1999; Murphey & Arao, 2001). Cook 
comments that we should establish ‘a positive image of L2 users rather 
than seeing them as failed native speakers’ (Cook, 1999: 185), while 
Murphey and Arao say L2 users are easier to identify with, suggesting 
the value of near peer role modelling in ELT, in which learners observe 
‘their peers succeeding in the task which carries information that they 
themselves also have the potential abilities’ (Murphey & Arao, 2001: 2). 
Learners see in them their ‘future selves’ and become motivated about 
this potential. In the MUN I described earlier, third year students 
participated as delegates representing different nations in the MUN as 
part of the curriculum, and first and second year students also 
participated peripherally (but legitimately) as pagers whose responsi- 
bilities were to pass notes between delegates, secretaries and chairs. 
While they worked as pagers they witnessed the activity and might have 
seen in the third year students their immediate future selves. (In the 
MUN we find a number of scaffolding opportunities, including for- 
mulaic use of language, clear rules for floor-taking, and well-prepared 
drafts of resolutions (Yashima, 2007b), which could facilitate the 
development of the procedural knowledge of English using self- 
representations.) In this sense Japanese teachers’ and classmates’ roles 
in the classroom to present living images of English users are crucial. As 
Murphey and Arao (2001) show, ‘near peer modelling’ helps learners’ 
beliefs and attitudes toward learning become more positive. This 
indicates that well-designed collaborative classroom activities utilising 
learners’ zone of proximal development will help learners function as 
one another’s future selves. When such immediate future selves are 
linked to an imagined community and an imagined ideal self or ‘a 
desired end-state’, they might become ‘a bridge of self-representations’. 

Figure 7.1 is drawn based on empirical studies I have conducted so far 
(Yashima, 2002, 2007a; Yashima et al., 2004) and what I have discussed in 
this chapter. It indicates that international posture (including engage- 
ment in international issues), willingness to communicate resulting in 
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Figure 7.1 A schematic representation of the interaction between L2 WTC, 
international posture and English proficiency 


frequency of communication, and English proficiency interact with each 
other and develop together in an EFL context. For this interaction or 
circulation to occur, new slightly more-advanced-than-current L2 self- 
representations should emerge and keep on emerging. 


Exploring International Posture and the Ideal Self: 
Empirical Investigations 


This final section reports on an empirical study I recently conducted to 
explore the constructs of international posture and the ideal self with two 
purposes: (1) to revise the construct of international posture and 
investigate its relations to the ideal L2 self as a social psychological 
construct, and (2) to investigate how international posture, WTC, and 
ideal self relate to the internalisation of learning into the self concept. In 
addition, I hope the report will partially confirm what I have discussed in 
relation to Figure 7.1 above. 


Theoretical rationale 


The international posture scales were originally designed to capture 
multi-dimensions under the broad attitudinal category as discussed 
earlier in this chapter. When international posture was applied to studies 
on content-based teaching (as well as an ongoing study with participants 
involved in international volunteer work), another important dimension 
arose as pertinent, that is, whether or not a person has things to say to an 
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(imagined) international community. Based on students’ comments in 
interviews and questionnaires, it was found that unless one has 
something to say about a topic or opinions to express about an agenda, 
one does not have an urge to communicate. For possible selves to be 
concrete in a situation like the MUN, they also need semantic 
representations of what is to be stated. For this reason international 
posture was expanded to include the dimension of ‘having things to 
communicate to the world’. 

In addition, as I discussed in the previous section, the image of oneself 
exerting day to day effort in learning should be linked to the image of 
oneself communicating in an international arena. In order to see how 
these learning selves develop and relate to the ideal L2 communicating 
self, I also investigated the relations between those psychological 
constructs and intrinsic as well as extrinsic motivations (i.e. the 
hypothesised continuum of internalisation — see below) in the frame- 
work of self-determination theory (SDT) by Deci and Ryan (1985). 
According to Dérnyei (2005), the application of SDT to L2 learning by 
Noels (2003) has contributed to the theoretical development of the L2 self 
system (see also Noels, this volume). 

In SDT, intrinsic motivation refers to doing something because it is 
inherently interesting or enjoyable. In addition, SDT proposes that there 
are varied types of extrinsic motivation, from externally controlled forms 
of motivation, i.e. external regulation, to types of motivation which are 
more internalised within the self. A partially internalised type of 
extrinsic motivation is introjected regulation, capturing self-induced 
pressure. Identified regulation, somewhat further internalised, refers to 
carrying out an activity because it is important to attaining a valued goal 
for the person, such as learning English to become an ‘international 
lawyer’. Finally, integrated regulation is a state where regulation is 
integrated into one’s self-concept, so that doing something has become 
almost a natural part of being oneself. An important claim of this theory 
is that, over time, an externally regulated activity may become more 
internally regulated to the extent that students feel that they have freely 
chosen to participate in the learning process, that their skills or 
competence are improving, and that they are supported in these 
activities by significant others. The continuum is hypothesised as 
subcategories within extrinsic motivation but external regulations do 
not necessarily tranform into intrinsic motivation (Deci & Ryan, 1985). To 
clarify the conceptual relations among international posture, commu- 
nication behaviour, and the ideal self, correlations were calculated among 
the scales designed to measure each of the constructs. In addition, 
relations between these and different types of motivation proposed in 
self-determination theory were explored. 
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Preparation of the scales 


For the purpose of this study many scales used in previous research 
were adapted or updated. Regarding SDT scales, a preliminary study was 
conducted by translating the SDT scales adapted for L2 learning by Noels 
et al. (2000). A factor analysis of the Japanese version did not clearly 
represent the seven subscales hypothesised in SDT, so some items were 
replaced and others were rephrased to better fit the EFL context. The 
resulting SDT scales show clearer distinctions among subscales repre- 
senting regulations and the expected simplex pattern* relationships 
(Yashima, 2006). In addition, a shorter version of the WTC scale 
consisting of eight items was adapted from Ryan (this volume: 143), 
with three of the items changed to fit the Japanese EFL classroom 
situation. Frequency of communication items were also changed to reflect 
realistic learning situations in EFL contexts. For assessing the ideal self, I 
adopted a scale of five items from Ryan (this volume: 143) that assesses 
the extent to which a learner identifies with the future self using the L2. 

To update the international posture scale, first, two extra items were 
added to the international interest subsection, in order to make a more 
stable total of four as Dérnyei (2003) suggests. For the reason discussed 
above, a subcategory ‘Having things to communicate to the world’ with 
four items was also tentatively added to the scale in this study. Some of 
the revised measures with new items used in this study are shown with 
Cronbach alphas in Appendix A). 


The study 


Participants in this study were 191 students (156 girls and 31 boys, 
four unreported) at the same high school in which the study discussed 
earlier was conducted. A questionnaire including measures of interna- 
tional posture, L2 WTC, frequency of communication, ideal self, and SDT 
scales was administered in February, 2007. 

Figure 7.2 shows the result of a confirmatory factor analysis of the four 
subscales of international posture and its hypothetical conceptual 
relationship with the ideal self. The four subscales represent different 
manifestations of international posture that are broadly classified into 
(1) attitudinal/behavioural propensity and (2) knowledge orientation. 
The former includes a tendency to approach and interact with foreigners 
(openness to foreignness), interest in going abroad to work or participat- 
ing in international activities, while the latter reflects interest in foreign 
affairs and international news, and having opinions on international 
matters. Table 7.1 shows correlation coefficients calculated between 
international posture, WTC, frequency of communication and different 
types of motivation based on SDT. Also shown are correlations between 
the ideal self and SDT regulations, international posture, WTC and 
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Attitudinal 
behavioural 
propensity 


Knowledge 
orientation 


International 
posture 


x2 =5.75 df=3 ns. 
GFI = 0.99 AGFI = 0.94 


F CFI = 0.99 RMSEA = 0.073 
The ideal self N=171 


Figure 7.2 A confirmatory factor analysis of four subscales of international 
posture and its hypothesised relationship with the ideal self 


frequency of communication.® The results of the correlational analyses 
show that the types of extrinsic motivation with a higher level of self- 
determination (identified and integrated regulations) correlate most 
strongly with international posture, L2 WTC, and frequency of commu- 
nication as well as with the ideal self. 

Intrinsic motivation does not correlate with these variables as 
strongly as the two types of extrinsic motivation. Since international 
posture theoretically and operationally captures both integrativeness 
and instrumentality, it is quite reasonable that it reflects self-determined 
types of extrinsic motivation more than genuinely intrinsic motivation. 
As I discussed before, international posture reflects the possible selves 
of a future English-using participant in an international community. 
Thus, the strongest relation to identified regulation in the continuum 
seems reasonable. In addition, the correlation between ideal self and 
integrated regulation indicates the following: as internalisation of 
learning progresses, the tendency to visualise an ideal L2 self intensifies 
and the current self gradually approximates toward the ideal self. When 
learning an L2 is integrated as a natural part of the person’s self concept, 
learning and using an L2 has become a habitual activity. Those who show 
a higher level of international posture and frequency of communication 
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tend to endorse the vision of ideal selves more strongly. These findings 
lend partial support to what I discussed in relation to Figure 7.1 — that is, 
the hypothesised link between international posture, willingness to 
communicate, and proficiency mediated by English-using self concepts. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have discussed the L2 self in relation to international 
posture and an imagined international community. I have illustrated an 
approach to education in EFL contexts in which students expand their 
self by creating new images of themselves linked to global concerns, and 
through the process find meaning in learning English while learning to 
use the language. Often in Japanese EFL learners’ minds, studying 
English (e.g. memorising words, reading texts aloud) is unconnected to 
the ideal L2 self. An alternative approach shown here is to create a 
situation in which task-related possible selves are linked to the English 
using ideal self. For this, communication and learning take place for 
knowledge creation that itself is meaningful. Learners learn to think 
critically and form opinions while learning English. Recently from a 
sociocultural theoretical (Vygotskian) perspective, Lantolf and Thorne 
(2006) maintain that learning a second language gives us new tools to 
mediate our interaction with the world and with our own psychological 
functioning. From this perspective learning another language should 
help us to change the way we relate to the world as well as how we 
conceptualise ourselves. The visions of learners as ideal L2 users can be 
created through educational initiatives. For this, however, the content 
and themes that are dealt with are critical as they shape the ideal L2 
selves that can be created. It is my hope that the content of English 
education will allow learners to take a global outlook, enhance critical 
thinking and enable multiple perspectives, because a fundamental goal 
of L2 learning is to empower learners to deal with an increasingly more 
complex globalising world. 
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Notes 


1. Itis true that the Japanese public tend to associate English with westerners or 
whites rather than non westerners, as confirmed, for example, in Lee’s (2007) 
critical review of the tendency of commercial language schools to preferen- 
tially hire western-looking teachers. 

2. What is shown here is a summary of Yashima and Zenuk-Nishide (in press) 
that investigates contextual influence on changes in proficiency, attitudes, and 
communication behaviours. To compare the three groups (and four groups in 
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the second investigation with a cluster analysis) a mixed model repeated 
measures ANOVA (2 x 4) was performed for each of the four indicators, 
using time as within-subjects factor and group as the between subject factor. 
When the main effect of time-by-group interaction was significant, one-way 
ANOVA with Welch’s adjustment was performed to compare the means 
between the groups at Time 1 and 2. Subsequently t-tests were performed to 
examine whether the amount of change was significant for each indicator in 
each group. 

3. The students who participated in an academic year abroad had also enrolled 
in the A or B programme, but they were treated as one group in this study. ‘At 
home’ students also participated in a short homestay programme abroad. 

4. According to Noels et al. (2000), the simplex pattern is hypothesised in SDT, 
which means that more self-determined types of motivation should be 
inversely related to those that are less self-determined 

5. For each of the constructs the mean of the item scores was calculated for the 
analyses. 
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Appendix A 


Scales Used to Explore International Posture and WTC 


*negatively-worded items 


International Posture (an updated version) 
Intergroup Approach-Avoidance tendency (« =0.80) 


1) Iwant to make friends with international students studying in Japan. 

2) *I try to avoid talking with foreigners if I can. 

3) I would talk to an international student if there was one at school. 

4) Iwouldn’t mind sharing an apartment or room with an international 
student. 

5) I want to participate in a volunteer activity to help foreigners living 
in the surrounding community. 

6) “*I would feel somewhat uncomfortable if a foreigner moved in next 
door. 


Interest in International Vocation or Activities (a =0.79) 

1) *I would rather stay in my hometown. 

2) Iwant to work in a foreign country. 

3) I want to work in an international organisation such as the United 
Nations. 

4) I’m interested in an international career. 

5) *I don’t think what’s happening overseas has much to do with my 
daily life. 

6) “*I’d rather avoid the kind of work that sends me overseas frequently. 


Interest in International News (« =0.76) 

1 loften read and watch news about foreign countries. 

2) loften talk about situations and events in foreign countries with my 
family and/or friends. 

3) Ihave a strong interest in international affairs. 

4) *I’m not much interested in overseas news. 
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Having Things to Communicate to the World (« =0.78) 

1) Ihave thoughts that I want to share with people from other parts of 
the world. 

2) Ihave issues to address with people in the world. 

3) Ihave ideas about international issues, such as environmental issues 
and north-south issues. 

4) *I have no clear opinions about international issues. 


L2 WTC (« =0.86) 

How much would you choose to communicate in each of the following 
situations in English? 

1) When you have a chance to make a presentation in front of a large 
group? 

When you find your acquaintance standing before you in a line? 
When you have a group discussion in an English class? 

When you have a chance to talk in a small group of strangers? 
When you are given a chance to talk freely in an English class? 
When you find your friend standing before you in a line? 

When you have a chance to talk in front of the class in an English 
class? 

8) When you have a discussion in a small group of friends? 


Frequency of communication (« =0.85) 

1) Did you volunteer to respond to or ask questions in English classes? 

2) Did you talk to international students or teachers in English at 
school? 

3) Did you try to talk during classroom activities such as pairwork? 

4) Did you ask questions to your teachers in English outside class? 

5) Did you talk with friends or acquaintances in English outside 
school? 

6) Did you try to talk when you had a chance to speak English in 
English classes? 


Chapter 8 


Motivation and Vision: The Relation 
Between the Ideal L2 Self, 
Imagination and Visual Style 


ABDULLAH S. AL-SHEHRI 


Introduction 


This chapter reports on a study to investigate the relationship between 
visual learning style, imagination, ideal language selves and motivated 
behaviour among language learners. My hypothesis was that learners 
with a marked visual learning style preference are likely to exhibit a 
strong capacity for visual imagery and imagination, and that therefore 
such learners are likely to develop a more potent ideal language self, 
given the prominent imagery content of the ideal self. In the first part of 
the chapter I will explain this hypothesis by discussing its key variables 
in the context of recent theoretical developments in the literature. Much 
of this literature is reviewed at length in Dornyei’s detailed account of 
the L2 motivational self-system (Dornyei, this volume). Therefore, the 
discussion here will be brief since my purpose is merely to contextualise 
my hypothesis. Then, I will report on a study I conducted to investigate 
this hypothesis, drawing on survey data gathered from 200 Arab 
students studying English. 


Theoretical Overview 


Dornyei’s L2 Motivational Self-System (D6érnyei, 2005; this volume) 
presents a new approach to conceptualising the motivation to learn a 
second/foreign language within a ‘self’ framework. Essentially, it draws 
on the theory of ‘possible selves’ developed in the field of personality 
psychology through the 1980s. According to Markus and Nurius (1986: 
954), possible selves ‘represent individuals’ ideas of what they might 
become, what they would like to become, and what they are afraid of 
becoming, and thus provide a conceptual link between cognition and 
motivation’. As Markus and Nurius (1986: 181) argue, possible selves 
thus represent future imagined self-states, including hoped for and 
dreaded outcomes. Drawing on the work of Higgins (1987), Dornyei 
characterises these future imagined self-states as ideal and ought selves in 
his L2 Motivational Self-System, where the ideal self represents an ideal 
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vision of oneself in the future, while the ought self represents a vision of 
oneself bearing attributes one feels one should possess. 

As Oyserman and Markus (1990: 113) explain, possible selves can 
function as strong incentives in regulating behaviour. But for possible 
selves to have the power to direct behaviour, it is argued that they need 
to be vivid, specific and well-elaborated (Markus & Cross, 1994: 424; 
Markus & Nurius, 1986: 954). This point is reiterated by Dornyei (2005: 
100) who suggests that the more vivid and elaborate the possible self, the 
more motivationally effective it is likely to be. In this connection, 
Oyserman and Markus (1990: 113) further propose that ‘specific and 
vivid senses’ are involved as key components of possible selves and are 
instrumental in the motivational and goal-setting process. In particular, 
power of imagination has been emphasised as critical to the process of 
visualising possible or ideal selves (Cameron, 1999; Markus & Nurius, 
1986; Leondari et al., 1998). In this connection, Taylor et al. (1998) suggest 
that we harness imagination by means of effective mental simulations, 
constituting visualised representations of an event or series of events. As 
they remark (Taylor et al., 1998: 430), mental simulations make events 
seem real and almost tangible since they usually operate within the 
constraints of reality, and thus can function as powerful motivators to 
self-regulate behaviour. As Dérnyei (this volume) emphasises, it is this 
power of imagined reality that is critical to our understanding of how 
possible selves are formed and how they harness motivation. An 
important empirical question, therefore, is whether a link can be 
identified between imaginative capacity, ideal self and motivation. 

However, my hypothesis includes one further variable: visual style 
preference. Studies on visual style preferences have a long history, dating 
back to the 1960s (e.g. Rimm & Bottrell, 1969). Visual learners rely heavily 
on the visual channel when processing and internalising experience. 
According to Kinsella (1995: 227), such learners exhibit the following key 
characteristics: 


¢ They relate to words such as see, look, pictures, observe, show, 
imagine. 

¢ They understand better and retain information most efficiently by 
looking at visually stimulating objects such as pictures, diagrams 
and charts. 

¢ They prefer modelling and observation to verbal explanation. 

¢ They enjoy a powerful visual memory and can remember, for 
example, faces, locations, signs. 


An interesting question is whether such preference for the visual 
channel in processing information and experience might also reflect a 
marked capacity for visualisation or imagination. From a neurological 
perspective, research has shown that vision and visual imagination may 
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utilise similar neural circuitry (Modell, 2003), suggesting a simultaneous 
functionality between the visual and imaginative capacities in the human 
brain. If so, might it be possible to find a relationship between visual 
style and imagination, and consequently a relationship between these 
visual and imaginative capacities and the ideal self and motivation? Put 
simply, my assumption is that visual learners will have a better chance of 
imagining more vivid ideal selves, which in turn will generate stronger 
motivation to attain such ideal selves. 

Therein lies my hypothesis, which the study described in the next 
section attempted to investigate. 


Method 
Participants 


The sample consisted of 200 participants, who were recruited in two 
phases. Ninety-eight of them took part in the first phase of the study; of 
these, 20 participants were Saudi university students studying English as 
a second language in Saudi Arabia, and 78 were Arab students studying 
English as a second language in the UK as a prerequisite to their 
subsequent university studies. The second phase of the data collection 
took place in Saudi Arabia, involving 102 Saudi high school graduates 
who studied English as a second language and were about to complete a 
one-year English language course sponsored by a governmental training 
programme. 


Instrument 


Data were collected by means of a self-report questionnaire. The final 
version contained a total of 41 items that focused on four main variables: 
(1) Motivated behaviour and effort (18 items), which was the criterion 
measure; (2) ideal L2 self (eight items); (3) visual learning style (10 items); 
and (4) imagination (five items). The items for the motivated behaviour and 
effort, the ideal L2 self and the imagination scales were developed in 
cooperation with the researcher’s supervisor, Zoltan D6rnyei, for the 
purpose of this study. The items for the visual learning style were based on 
Cohen et al.’s (2002) Learning Style Survey and Kinsella’s (1995) Perceptual 
Learning Preference Survey. The instrument was submitted to a brief 
piloting phase, as a result of which the scales were fine-tuned. All 
variable items were measured by a five-point Likert-scale, ranging from 
‘strongly agree’ to ‘strongly disagree’. The questionnaire was in Arabic; 
the English translation of the final version is included in Appendix A. 


Procedure 


Finding participants for the survey was carried out following several 
strategies. First, a snowball sampling strategy was used at Nottingham 
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University, where the researcher studied, involving various acquain- 
tances and their friends. Second, an electronic copy of the questionnaire 
was posted on an online internet forum for Arab students studying in the 
UK (this forum offered a facility to help researchers recruit participants). 
Third, copies of the questionnaire were emailed to Saudi Arabia, where 
the researcher’s friends distributed them to university students. Finally, 
the second phase of data collection involved manual distribution of the 
questionnaire by the researcher to students in Saudi Arabia. 


Data analysis 


Data were analysed using SPSS 12.0. First a reliability analysis was run 
to check the Cronbach alpha internal consistency reliability coefficients of 
the four sets of items measuring the main variables, and based on a post 
hoc item analysis some items were excluded from further analyses. The 
reliability of the final scales was satisfactory: motivated behaviour and effort: 
0.89, ideal L2 self: 0.85, visual learning style: 0.80, imagination: 0.65. These 
scales were then submitted to correlation analysis and regression 
analysis (to compute multiple correlations). 


Results and Discussion 


Table 8.1 presents the descriptive statistics of the four variables 
measured in the survey, and Table 8.2 presents their intercorrelation 
matrix. 

As can be seen in Table 8.2, there is a strong correlation between the 
ideal L2 self and the criterion measure, accounting for 61% of the variance. 
This confirms that the ideal language self is indeed a major motivational 
factor. My second hypothesis was that visual learners would be better 
suited to develop well-defined ideal selves, and the strong correlation 
between visual style and ideal L2 self proves that this hypothesis was also 
correct. This link might explain Bailey et al.’s (2000) finding that visual 
learners usually outperform tactile/kinaesthetic learners. The imagery 
aspect of the ideal language self is further evidenced by the significant 
positive correlation between imagination and ideal L2 self. 


Table 8.1 Descriptive statistics of the variables in the survey (N = 200) 


Min. Max. M SD 
Motivated behaviour 1.00 4.24 1.83 0.57 
Ideal L2 self 1.00 4.75 1.60 0.68 
Visual style 1.00 4.56 1.91 0.62 
Imagination 1.00 5.00 2.20 0.79 
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Table 8.2 Pearson correlations of the variables 


Motivated 
behaviour Ideal L2 self | Visual style | Imagination 
Motivated - 
behaviour 
Ideal L2 self 0.78 - 
Visual style 0.69 0.65 - 
Imagination 0.39 0.46 0.40 - 


Note: All correlations are significant at the p < 0.01 level 


Table 8.2 also reveals that one’s imaginative capacity is positively 
related to one’s visual style. This confirms the findings of Davis et al. 
(1970), according to which visual imagers enjoy a capacity to access a 
richer domain of imagination. In addition, Modell (2003) has also 
highlighted the interface between vision and visual imagery. These 
studies suggested a simultaneous functionality between the visual 
capacity and one’s ability to imagine and my data supported this link. 
In order to measure the composite impact of these two variables on the 
ideal language self, I computed multiple correlations between the 
variables. The obtained multiple correlation coefficient of 0.69 meant 
that visual style and imagination together explained 47% of the variance in 
ideal L2 self, which is a surprisingly high proportion. This confirms that 
individuals with a more developed visual/imaginative capacity can 
develop a more potent ideal language self. 


Conclusion 


The ultimate aim of the present study was to examine the relationship 
among the learners’ visual learning style, imagination, ideal language 
selves and motivated behaviour. My expectation was that learners with a 
visual style preference are more likely to access a richer domain of 
imagination, and that because of the prominent imagery content of the 
ideal self, the learners’ overall visual/imaginative capacity will be 
positively related to their ideal language selves. The significant correla- 
tions confirmed this hypothesis, indicating that visual learners are more 
capable of perceiving a vivid representation of their ideal selves, which 
in turn is reflected in heightened motivated effort and behaviour. 

Although the findings of this study are promising, we must not 
overstate the significance of a relatively small-scale correlational study. 
Further research that employs a more elaborate measure of various 
aspects of imagery will be needed to test the validity of the above claims. 
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It is hoped, nonetheless, that the intriguing results of this study will 
inspire further investigations in this area to shed light on the nature of 
the sensual element of the ideal self. 
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Appendix A 


Questionnaire to Measure Motivation, Ideal L2 Self, 
Visual Learning Style and Imagination 


Items and composite variables in the questionnaire (5-point Likert 
scales) 
Imagination 


0 When I read an interesting story, I imagine its events and characters. 
° When someone tells me about an interesting place, I imagine what it 
would be like to be there. 
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° 


I avoid running into problems by imagining how they might happen 
in future. 

When I feel distressed, I imagine things that make me feel happy. 

I get drifted away by imagination. 


Visual Learning Style 


° 


° 


I remember something better if I write it down. 

I like to take notes during lectures 

When I listen, I can visualise pictures, numbers, or words in my head. 
I underline or highlight the important information I read. 

Charts, diagrams, and maps help me understand what someone says. 
I use colour-coding to help me as I learn or work. 

Illustrations and charts make it easier for me to remember informa- 
tion. 

I understand lectures better when teachers write on the board. 

I make drawings in my notes to remember important material. 

I am better at remembering peoples’ faces but not their names. 


Ideal Self 


° 


° 


I like to think of myself as someone who will be able to speak English. 
Whenever I think of my future career I imagine myself being able to 
speak English. 

Whatever I do in the future, I think I will be needing English. 

If my dreams come true, I will speak English fluently in the future. 
If everything goes well, I see myself speaking English fluently some 
day. 

I can imagine a time when I can speak English with native speakers 
from other countries. 

The things I want to do in the future require me to speak English. 
The job I imagine having in the future requires that I speak English 
well. 


Motivated Behaviour and Effort 


° 


If my teacher wanted someone to do an extra English assignment, I 
would certainly volunteer. 

If an English course was offered in the future, I would like to take it. 
I frequently think over what we have learnt in my English class. 

I am prepared to expend a lot of effort in learning English. 

If English were not taught in school, I would try to obtain lessons in 
English somewhere else. 

When it comes to English homework, I work very carefully, making 
sure I understand everything. 

I have a very strong desire to learn English. 
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° 


Considering how I study English, I can honestly say that I really try to 
learn English. 

Learning English is one of the most important aspects in my life. 
After I get my English assignment, I always rewrite them, correcting 
my mistakes. 

I am determined to push myself to learn English. 

When I am in English class, I volunteer answers as much as possible. 
If I could have access to English-speaking TV stations, I would try to 
watch them often. 

I am willing to work hard at learning English. 

When I hear an English song on the radio, I listen carefully and try to 
understand all the words. 

It is very important for me to learn English. 

If I had the opportunity to speak English outside of school, I would 
do it as much as I can. 

When I have a problem understanding something we are learning in 
English class, I immediately ask the teacher for help. 


Chapter 9 


Links between Ethnolinguistic 
Affiliation, Self-related Motivation 
and Second Language Fluency: 
Are They Mediated by 
Psycholinguistic Variables? 


NORMAN SEGALOWITZ, ELIZABETH GATBONTON and 
PAVEL TROFIMOVICH 


Introduction 


Since the early 1970s, a great deal of literature has documented the 
intimate link between language and ethnic group identity (Fought, 2006; 
Giles, 1967; Gumperz & Cook-Gumperz, 1982; Labov, 1972; Pavlenko & 
Blackledge, 2004; Ricento, 2005) and ethnic group affiliation (Gatbonton, 
1975; Gatbonton et al., 2005). For this reason, a number of scholars have 
hypothesised that this language and identity link would have con- 
sequences for the level of skill attained in a second language (L2) 
(Gatbonton et al., 2005; Lambert, 1967; Taylor, 1977; Taylor et al., 1977). 
Ellinger (2000) presents empirical evidence of this in her study of a group 
of Russian and Hebrew learners of English as a lingua franca in Israel. 
Participants who had strong identification with their respective ethno- 
linguistic groups had higher levels of achievement in English as 
measured through classroom achievement tests, teacher evaluations, 
and other measures. Coupland ef al. (2005) also found, in a multiple 
regression analysis of the responses of high school students in Wales, that 
students’ strong sense of identification and personal engagement with 
the Welsh language and community contributed significantly to explain- 
ing the levels of competence they attained in Welsh. 

Recently, Gatbonton and Trofimovich (2008) provided similar evi- 
dence of a complex relationship between identity variables on the one 
hand and measures of L2 proficiency on the other. These researchers 
showed that a group of Québec Francophones’ sense of belonging and 
loyalty to their primary group (Québécois) and to a target language 
group (English speakers) had both positive and negative consequences 
for the levels of English proficiency they attained. The positive 
consequences were that participants with a strong sense of identification 
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both with their primary ethnolinguistic group and their target language 
group had significantly higher levels of proficiency in English than those 
who showed only strong identification with their primary group. This 
result complements the findings of studies on the role of attitudes and 
motivations showing that a positive orientation towards the target 
language group leads to higher levels of L2 proficiency attained 
(Dérnyei, 2003, 2005; Gardner & Lambert, 1972). The negative con- 
sequences were found for participants who had strong beliefs in the role 
of language in maintaining the identity of their primary group as well as 
for those who showed support for its political aspirations. These 
participants were seen to have lower levels of proficiency in their L2 
compared to those with a weaker degree of affiliation and support for the 
political agendas of their group. The question of interest in this chapter is 
how best to explain the connection between what is presumably a social 
cognition (ethnolinguistic affiliation) and a psycholinguistic skill (L2 
proficiency). 

At least two possible explanations come to mind. One is that 
L2 speakers with a strong sense of affiliation to their primary ethno- 
linguistic group may deliberately ‘hold back’ some aspects of their L2 use 
in order to avoid sounding too much like members of a different 
ethnolinguistic group. Bourhis and Giles (1977) provide evidence for this 
deliberate strategy used by L2 users in order to differentiate themselves 
from their interlocutors. When challenged by an interlocutor speaking in 
a clear English accent about the usefulness of learning Welsh, the 
integratively motivated learners in the group broadened their Welsh 
accent in English in an apparent move to show their disapproval of the 
challenger’s position. These interlocutors thus used a more Welsh- 
accented English speech than the speech they employed when talking 
about a more neutral topic just prior to the challenge. 

Such deliberate manipulation of one’s speech to create a social distance 
from an interlocutor from a different target language community has also 
been shown in Labov’s (1972) classic study of residents of Martha’s 
Vineyard in the United States (see also Blake & Josey, 2003, for an update 
of this study). Long-term inhabitants of Martha’s Vineyard who wished 
to affirm their claim as the true residents of this fishing community 
differentiated themselves from non-residents (who invaded the place in 
the summer) by pronouncing their vowel sounds differently from 
non-residents. It has also been shown that speakers switch languages 
(e.g. Bailey, 2000), retain traces of an accent or non-native-like prosodic 
features (e.g. Boberg, 2004; Schilling-Estes, 2004), or use vocabulary 
(e.g. Doran, 2004) to set themselves apart from speakers of other language 
communities. 

However, although such examples demonstrate that deliberate speech 
distancing can occur, it seems unlikely that such distancing is the only 
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explanation for the existence of an ethnolinguistic affiliation—proficiency 
link. This is because, as will be seen later in this chapter, affiliation is also 
linked to L2 speech patterns that differ from nativelike speech in ways 
that are far too subtle to reflect conscious efforts to sound non-nativelike. 

A second possible explanation for an affiliation—proficiency link, one 
possibly complementary to the first given above, may be that a sense of 
ethnolinguistic affiliation shapes the social niche one inhabits and this in 
turn determines the type and range of experiences a person might have 
in hearing and using the target language. For example, if a person’s sense 
of ethnolinguistic affiliation leads him or her to limit contact with 
members of another ethnolinguistic group, then it follows that he or she 
would have fewer occasions to be exposed to the language and thus 
experience fewer opportunities to increase his or her proficiency. This 
shaping of L2 experiences would impact, in turn, on a number of 
psycholinguistically relevant cognitive variables (e.g. ability to perceive 
important phonetic distinctions in the L2 or to discern recurrent, 
formulaic sequences in the L2) that normally would contribute to L2 
development. This chapter explores the feasibility of the explanation that 
the affiliation—proficiency link may be mediated by psycholinguistic 
variables. 


Anchor Question 


A useful way to start this discussion is to identify an anchor question 
to keep in mind throughout the rest of this chapter. This anchor question 
could be formulated as follows: Does ethnolinguistic affiliation (language 
identity) impact on some critical aspects of language learning motivation in 
such a way as to shape individual differences in L2 acquisition outcomes? 

In addressing this question, we will draw on re-analyses of data 
from three recent studies in our lab (Gatbonton & Trofimovich, 2008; 
Gatbonton et al., 2007; Trofimovich et al., 2007). These studies were not 
conceived with the above anchor question in mind. Nevertheless, we 
believe that the data from these studies shed interesting light on issues 
raised by that question. These three studies focused on adult Franco- 
phone users of English in Québec, the majority of whom were no longer 
involved in instructed language learning at the time of the studies. There 
were considerable individual differences among the participants in two 
areas of focus in this chapter — level of L2 attainment and feelings of 
affiliation to a primary ethnolinguistic group. Many of the participants 
considered themselves to be members of an ethnolinguistic group 
(Québécois) which they considered to be ‘distinct’ from other ethnolin- 
guistic groups (namely, those who speak English or some other [non- 
French] language) but who nevertheless live together with them in the 
same province (Québec). 
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The studies reported here address motivational issues linked to group 
identity and affiliation. However, these studies contrast with much of the 
motivational research in L2 acquisition. Unlike most such studies, our 
research is not concerned with how motivation impacts on choices made 
in the classroom (e.g. whether or not to study another language, which 
language to study and why). Instead, it is concerned with language use 
outside the classroom (see, for example, MacIntyre, 2007, for a discussion 
of willingness to communicate as a psycholinguistic construct) and 
individual differences in attainment, once acquisition has most likely 
stabilised with low probability of much more learning taking place. 

Figure 9.1 presents a graphical view of the anchor question that will 
serve as an overview of the issues as they unfold in this chapter. The 
figure shows that an L2 user’s sense of ethnolinguistic affiliation 
influences L2 proficiency through L2 acquisition motivation and other 
mediating variables. The data reviewed here do not speak directly to the 
specific nature of the motivational system. However, they fit into 
the framework of an L2 Motivational Self System for L2 use proposed 
by Dornyei (2005, see also this volume; Csizér & Dérnyei, 2005) and 
discussed below. Thus, the focus of this chapter can be stated as an 
attempt to understand how the affiliation— proficiency link can be viewed 
in terms of psycholinguistic variables implicated in the association 
between the L2 motivational self-system and proficiency. 

The studies reported below involved a group of 59 adult French 
speakers (aged from 18 to 72; 37 females, 22 males) living in Montréal 
(Québec) and the surrounding region. All participants reported having 
Francophone parents and Québec French as their first language. All but 
two were born in Québec; with no exception, all were raised in Québec. 
They spoke French at home and had attained different levels of 
proficiency in English as an L2. All participants reported using English 
to a greater or lesser extent in their daily transactions at work and/or in 
their neighbourhoods (with merchants, etc.). 


Individual 
differences 
in L2 
proficiency 


Ethno- L2 Motivational Other 
linguistic Self System mediating 
affiliation variables variables 


Figure 9.1 Graphical representation showing that a second language (L2) 
users’ feeling of ethnolinguistic affiliation contributes to an L2 Motivational 
Self System, which in turn impacts on L2 proficiency through some as yet 
unidentified mediating variables, resulting in observable individual differ- 
ences in performance 
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Study 1: Establishing the Ethnolinguistic 
Affiliation—Proficiency Link 


The first step in discussing the link between L2 proficiency and 
ethnolinguistic affiliation is to establish operational definitions for the 
proficiency and affiliation constructs and then to investigate what kinds 
of general relationships exist between them in this population. Gatbonton 
and Trofimovich (2008) accomplished this in their study as follows. 

L2 proficiency. The 59 participants were recorded reading aloud a 
special story text. This text contained 70 exemplars of the voiced 
interdental fricative /6/. This phoneme is often rendered as the voiced 
alveolar /d/ by French Canadian speakers and is considered a strong 
phonological marker of the speaker’s origin (Blake & Josey, 2003; 
Labov, 1972). The recordings of the full reading of the story were then 
presented to a panel of 10 native English speakers for rating on seven 
features of proficiency. In addition, the participants also filled out 
questionnaires detailing their history of learning English as an L2, 
filled out scales on 12 self-rated measures of L2 proficiency, and scales 
on the amount of English used in their daily lives. As a group, they 
rated their daily use of English as being at about 26.8%, ranging from 
0% to 100%. 

Ethnolinguistic affiliation. An Ethnic Group Affiliation (EGA) ques- 
tionnaire was specifically developed to measure language identity in 
ways that were appropriate to the historical, political and social context 
of Québec where the participants lived. This questionnaire consisted of 
21 9-point Likert-type scales of the following types: label preference 
(Québécois, Canadian, French Canadian), beliefs in the importance of 
language in defining personal and group identity, emotional reactions to 
their own ethnic group, and willingness to engage in political action in 
defense of the group (e.g. supporting French unilingualism, promoting 
display of the Québec flag, favouring political independence). The rating 
scale data were subjected to an exploratory factor analysis and four clear 
factors emerged involving 20 of the items (accounting for 58% of the 
variance; all factor loadings > 0.52). These were subsequently labeled as 
follows: 


(1) Core EGA (nine items retained): These items addressed basic feelings 
towards the participant’s own ethnic group (e.g. pride in its history 
and accomplishments, in displaying its symbols, in knowing its 
language, in defending it). 

(2) Group Identity EGA (four items retained): These items addressed 
willingness to be identified as ‘Canadian’ and emotional reactions to 
this identification. While there was some variation in willingness to 
be identified as ‘Québécois’, most participants scored high on this 
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item; consequently, this item did not load on any factor. The term 
‘French Canadian’ turned out to be ambiguous and so was dropped. 
(3) Language EGA (three items retained): These items addressed the 
importance of language in defining group identity. 
(4) Political EGA (four items retained): These items addressed political 
issues related to language and identity (e.g. Québec independence, 
language of commercial signs, schooling in French for immigrants). 


The question about whether there exists an ethnolinguistic affiliation— 
proficiency link was investigated by submitting each of the four EGA 
factors (Core, Group Identity, Language and Political EGA) to a 
correlational analysis with the 12 features of self-rated proficiency and 
with the measures of native speaker rated proficiency. All the significant 
correlations reported below yielded Spearman rho-values between 0.42 
and 0.48, with p<0.002 (after Bonferroni corrections for the large 
number of correlations were applied). The principal results were the 
following: 


¢ Group Identity EGA correlated significantly with self-rated global 
ability. Those participants scoring high on Canadian identity rated 
the quality of their English to be higher than did those scoring low 
on Canadian identity. Gatbonton and Trofimovich (2008) looked 
more closely at this factor. Of the 59 participants, they found that 
25 scored very high on the 9-point scale for Québécois identity (nine 
on the scale). Of these, 12 indicated strong willingness to also be 
identified as Canadian (scoring eight or nine on the scale) and 
13 indicated strong unwillingness to be identified as Canadian 
(scoring one or two on the scale). Those people embracing the 
double Québécois-Canadian identity rated their own global ability 
in L2 English to be significantly higher than those embracing only 
the Québécois identity. 

¢ Language EGA correlated significantly with native speaker ratings of 
proficiency. Those scoring high on beliefs about the importance 
of language for identity were rated as less comprehensible by native 
speaking judges than those scoring low on this belief. 

¢ Political EGA correlated significantly with the native speaker ratings 
and with self-rated global measure of proficiency. Those scoring 
high on beliefs supportive of their ethnolinguistic group’s political 
aspirations (independence from Canada for the Province of Québec) 
were perceived to be more highly accented, less fluent, and less 
comprehensible by native speakers; they also rated themselves 
globally to be lower on English ability. 

¢ No EGA factor correlated with self-rated accentedness and Core 
EGA correlated with none of the proficiency measures. 
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In sum, these results provided evidence for a strong relationship 
between various social measures of ethnolinguistic affiliation and L2 
proficiency. 

Unfortunately, at the time the research was conducted, there was no 
direct assessment of these participants’ sense of an L2 self as described 
by Dornyei (2005). However, given Dérnyei’s (2005: 106) discussion of 
the L2 Motivational Self System, the following account seems plausible. 
Those embracing the double identity may be said to have possessed an 
ideal L2 self (Dornyei, 2005: 102-104) in which they saw themselves 
speaking the other language (English) in addition to their native 
language as an inherent aspect of their overall identity. This ideal self 
reflects a sense of inclusiveness extending to the larger Canadian 
population, including speakers of English. That is, for them, speaking 
English as an L2 was not necessarily negative nor did it imply that they 
were serving as an ‘ambassador’ to another group. Rather, it meant that 
they were speaking the language of another part of their own group, as 
defined by them to include all Canadians regardless of native language. 
In other words, being Canadian was part of these participants’ identity 
too, along with being Québécois, and this inclusive identity entailed the 
need to speak English in order to communicate with other members of 
this larger community. In contrast, this aspect of ideal L2 self was absent 
in those who held the more exclusive sense of identity (Québécois only). 

Dornyei also identifies an ought-to L2 self, which refers to the duties and 
obligations one has in order to avoid possible negative outcomes (D6érnyei, 
2005: 106). Here, Dérnyei appears to have in mind instrumental motiva- 
tions such as speaking the L2 in order to avoid unemployment. Perhaps, 
however, this understanding of the ought-to self should be extended to 
include duties and obligations to avoid activities that could lead 
to negative outcomes. For example, people scoring high on the Political 
EGA factor could be described as holding certain political aspirations as 
part of the belief system underlying their sense of ethnolinguistic 
affiliation. These beliefs might entail obligations not to do anything that 
might compromise their political goals, including not speaking too well 
the language of what they perceive to be a competitor group. 

Finally, Dornyei (2005) identifies a component of the L2 Motivational 
System he calls L2 learning experience. This refers to ‘situation specific 
motives related to the immediate learning environment and experience’ 
(Doérnyei, 2005: 106). Gatbonton and Trofimovich (2008) did not inquire 
into the beliefs the participants had in this category, but it is 
not difficult to imagine why it might be fruitful to do so. For example, 
it could be that people will differ in terms of whether they think it would 
be desirable from an L2 acquisition perspective to immerse themselves in 
particular kinds of environments, and these beliefs may well be 
associated with different L2 proficiency outcomes. 
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In light of these speculations, one can imagine a more fine-grained 
version of Figure 9.1 to reflect the results of this first analysis. The attempt 
to measure ethnolinguistic affiliation yielded four factors, here labeled 
Core, Group Identity, Language and Political EGA. Three of these — Group 
Identity, Language and Political — appeared to be significantly associated 
with individual differences in L2 proficiency in one way or another. 
Moreover, the group identity factor encompassed two possibilities — an 
inclusive identity that was more positively associated with L2 proficiency 
and an exclusive identity that was less positively associated with L2 
proficiency. 

It is not clear, however, through what mechanisms the four postulated 
L2 self elements might impact on L2 proficiency. One possibility, 
mentioned earlier, is that speakers with the more inclusive L2 self are 
more likely to avail themselves of opportunities to use the target language 
in order to learn and practise those nuances that signal acceptance and 
membership in the target language community. In a similar vein, those 
with the less inclusive L2 self or with a strong ought-to self might avoid 
such opportunities to use the language or, when necessary, might 
even modify their speech in ways that ensure their primary linguistic 
identity is clearly marked (e.g. Appel & Schoonen, 2005; Bailey, 2000; 
Schilling-Estes, 2004). Gatbonton and Trofimovich (2008) were able to 
explore the hypothesis that language use mediates the link between 
language identity, as reflected in the different types of L2 self, and L2 
proficiency. They computed Spearman rank correlations between the self- 
reported use of the L2, the various EGA measures, and the proficiency 
features. The chief findings were the following: 


¢ L2 use did not correlate significantly with Core or with Group 
Identity EGA. 

¢ L2 use did correlate significantly and negatively with Language 
EGA, indicating that the less important language was believed to be 
a factor in identity, the greater the use of the L2. 

¢ L2 use did correlate significantly and negatively with Political EGA, 
indicating that the lower the support for the primary group’s 
political aspirations, the greater the use of the L2. 

¢ L2 use did correlate significantly and positively with all features of 
proficiency. 

The most important finding, however, was the following: 

¢ All the significant correlations reported earlier between the various 
measures of ethnolinguistic affiliation (EGA) and L2 proficiency 


vanished when the amount of L2 use was statistically controlled for 
through partial correlations. 
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This result indicates that the association between the social variable 
ethnolinguistic affiliation and L2 proficiency was mediated by L2 use 
and that the social variable had only an indirect association with L2 
proficiency. 


Study 2: Measuring L2 Proficiency 


The measures of L2 proficiency presented so far were only subjective 
self-reports made by the participants themselves and subjective ratings 
by native speakers of English. More objective measures of L2 proficiency 
could be useful in allowing one to pinpoint more precisely the locus of 
impact from social variables via language use on proficiency. Trofimo- 
vich et al. (2007) provide such an analysis in an examination of the data 
from 40 of the original pool of 59 participants reported on in Gatbonton 
and Trofimovich (2008). 

Trofimovich et al. (2007) focused on one phonological target in the 
English speech of French speaking Quebecers, one that is known to be a 
reliable marker of the ethnolinguistic origin of the speaker. The target 
phoneme was the interdental fricative (/6/), typically difficult for French 
Canadian speakers of English and typically rendered as /d/. There are 
usually strong individual differences in how frequently /6/ is pro- 
nounced or mispronounced. The major focus of the study was to identify 
the factors that determine the nature of these individual differences. 

As mentioned earlier, the participants had been given a special story 
text to read aloud. This text contained 70 target instances of /6/ 
embedded in seven different phonetic contexts with 10 exemplars in 
each environment (originally eight environments were used but for 
reasons described in Trofimovich et al., only seven were included in the 
final analyses). To explain the logic of the analysis conducted in that 
study, it will be helpful to refer to Table 9.1. Table 9.1 shows participants 
(Subject #1—40) in the rows and the seven different phonetic contexts as 
the columns. 

As expected, there were individual differences in the ability to 
produce native-like renditions of /6/; some people were good at it 
while others were poor. The numbers in the column marked Total 
Correct reflect these individual differences, shown here as the total out of 
the 70 exemplars attempted that were accurately pronounced. The 
numbers in the Total Correct column can, in principle, serve as a 
measure of each individual’s level of phonological attainment with 
respect to /0/, under the assumption that the more accurately a person 
pronounces /6/ the greater the level of phonological attainment 
achieved. As can be seen in Table 9.1, the participants are shown as 
ranked approximately in order of mastery of the /6/ (the reason for the 
less than perfect ranking will be evident in a moment). 
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By focusing only on the Total Correct, however, some important 
features of the data are missed. This becomes clear when one looks more 
closely at the performance of each individual with /6/ in each of the 
phonetic environments. Following a proposal by Gatbonton (1975), 
the cells corresponding to each phonetic environment contain the codes 
‘0’ and/or ‘1’. The code ‘0’ indicates that this speaker rarely achieved 
native-like pronunciation of /6/ in the corresponding phonetic context 
(20% accuracy or worse). A ‘1’ indicates that this speaker (nearly) always 
achieved a native-like pronunciation of /6/ in the corresponding 
phonetic context (80% accuracy or better). A ‘01’ indicates that both 
accurate and inaccurate forms co-existed in this context (21-79% 
accuracy level). Table 9.1 also shows the stage to which the speaker 
could be assigned. For this, each pattern can be thought of as 
representing a ‘stage’ of phonological development with respect to the 
target phoneme. Seven environments will yield a set of 15 distinct 
possible patterns that fit into an implicational scale (out of a potential 
7° = 343 possible patterns). A pattern of all ‘0’ (all or most inaccurate) 
represents the lowest stage (Stage 1), a pattern of all ‘1’ (all or most 
accurate) represents the highest stage (Stage 15), and various mixtures of 
‘0’, ‘01’ and ‘1’ represent intermediate stages. 

There is something interesting about the pattern of results that 
appeared in the matrix when the data were coded in this way. One 
might have expected that accurate and inaccurate forms would be 
randomly scattered across the environments and that the speakers would 
be differentiated only by the total number of correct productions. This is 
not, in fact, what occurred. With appropriate ordering of the columns, an 
implicational scale emerged. This scale indicates that the native-like forms 
of /6/ emerge across levels of phonological attainment in a systematic 
way, with the native-like typically appearing (with very few exceptions) 
in certain environments before others. Moreover, the pattern exhibited a 
systematic and gradual ‘diffusion’ of the native-like forms. Thus, there 
were some speakers who were generally inaccurate (all ‘0’ for their 
entries). There were others whose accurate rendition of the target sound 
appeared alongside inaccurate forms in a few environments (coded as 
‘01’). In fact, it was possible to put the environments into an order that 
reflected an implicational pattern (if environment X contained an 
accurate form, then so did environment Y, etc.). Had the distribution 
been truly random across environments, this would not have been 
possible. See Trofimovich et al. (2007) for details about how this ordering 
was arrived at. Thus, if we think of the individuals as lying along a 
continuum of individual differences in phonological attainment, then it 
appears that the appearance of the correct forms emerge in various 
phonetic contexts in a systematic pattern. 
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Examination of the matrix also shows that where some speakers were 
coded as ‘01’ in some environment, other speakers were coded as ‘1’, to 
indicate that, for these speakers, mostly correct forms appeared. An 
implicational pattern emerged here as well; that is, if someone had a 
correct form in environment Y then they also had it in environment Z. In 
other words, there appears to be a similar systematic gradual elimination 
of variable forms, replaced by correct forms, as there was for the 
appearance of variable forms in place of incorrect ones. These results 
replicated and extended the findings of Gatbonton (1978) who first 
proposed the idea of implicational scaling for understanding L2 
phonological development (in Gatbonton, 1975). See Trofimovich et al. 
(2007) for full details of these analyses. 

The emergence of the gradual diffusion pattern just described depends 
on the way the phonetic environments (the columns in Table 9.1) 
are ranked according to their ease of accommodating accurate production 
of /d/. For example, the voiced fricative environment most easily 
admitted accurate /6/ while voiced stop least easily admitted accurate 
/6/. The question arises, then, what are the factors responsible for this 
ordering of the environments leading to the observed pattern of 
individual differences? The analyses reported in Trofimovich et al. 
(2007) pointed to two important psycholinguistic processing variables. 
The first variable was the perceptual similarity between the target English 
voiced /6/, when that target was embedded in a given phonetic 
environment, to other sounds in French with which it might be confused. 
The idea here is that the more perceptually similar an L2 (English) target 
sound is to a specific native language (French) sound, the harder it will be 
for a native French speaker to avoid ‘assimilating’ the L2 target to a French 
sound (e.g. Baker et al., 2008; Guion et al., 2000). The result will be an 
inaccurate pronunciation of those L2 sounds that closely resemble similar, 
but not necessarily phonetically identical, sounds in the native language. 
For example, instead of producing a nativelike English /6/ in a given 
phonetic context, the speaker will more likely produce a sound that is 
perceptually similar to it in French (e.g. the English /6/ in ‘wanted the’ 
will likely be assimilated to, and consequently produced as, French /d/). 

The second psycholinguistic processing variable proposed in Trofi- 
movich et al. (2007) was the frequency with which the target voiced /6/ 
occurred in English in the various phonetic environments. The idea here 
is that the more frequently a target sound occurred in that environment, 
the easier it would be for L2 users to master that sound in that 
environment. 

Trofimovich et al. (2007) determined independently the L1—L2 
similarity and the frequency characteristics for each of the target 
environments, and used the results to order the environments to 
construct Table 9.1. The outcome was that when the environments 
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were ordered in this way, the participants’ data filled the cells in a 
manner consistent with the gradual diffusion pattern described above far 
greater than was possible by chance alone (that is, assuming random, 
nonsystematic distribution across environments), 7(1) = 262.58, p < 0.01. 

The result of this analysis is strongly consistent with the previous 
conclusion that language use is the factor that has the direct impact on 
L2 proficiency, and not directly associated with the social variable as such. 
This is because the implicational scale patterning of the individual 
differences in L2 proficiency could not possibly be shaped by a social 
factor directly — the patterning is too subtle for speakers to deliberately 
modify their speech to produce such an effect. Moreover, the evidence is 
now overwhelming that this implicational scale results from the operation 
of at least two psycholinguistic processing variables — L1—L2 similarity 
and frequency of occurrence of the target elements. These are precisely the 
kinds of factors that would be influenced by the amount of language use. 

The fine-grained analysis of proficiency provided by Trofimovich et al. 
(2007) allowed for a rather nuanced ranking of L2 users according to 
their proficiency on a single, socially relevant, phonological marker (here, 
voiced /6/). It may be fruitful to consider a whole range of other 
psycholinguistic processing variables having to do with individual 
differences in the nature and efficiency of the cognitive system under- 
lying L2 use. Of particular importance, for instance, is to study how the 
cognitive system becomes more efficient or automatic over time as a 
function of experience using the target language and how this efficiency 
or lack thereof results in particular speech patterns. It is beyond the scope 
of this chapter to discuss the details, but given the present results, it 
would appear that this is likely to be an important consideration for fully 
understanding the way psycholinguistic processes mediate the ethno- 
linguistic affiliation—proficiency link (see for example, Segalowitz, 1997 
and Segalowitz & Hulstijn, 2005, for a discussion of psycholinguistic 
processing issues in individual differences in L2 attainment). 

The results reported so far raise an important new question: How does 
the social variable of ethnolinguistic affiliation relate to this phonological 
measure of L2 proficiency? That is the focus of the next section. 


Study 3: Ethnolinguistic Affiliation, the L2 Self and L2 
Proficiency 


In a final set of analyses, Gatbonton eft al. (2007) examined the 
relationship between ethnolinguistic affiliation and the L2 proficiency 
measure based on the implicational scale analysis. For this purpose, 
the data from 50 of the 59 participants in the Gatbonton and Trofimovich 
(2008) study were retained for analysis. Data from nine of the 
participants were dropped because these nine were still enrolled in 
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language classes and it was considered that their phonological skills 
were likely to be developing as a result of the explicit instruction they 
were receiving. In contrast, the other 50 (40 of whom were the 
participants in Trofimovich et al., 2007) had, for all intents and purposes, 
reached a plateau (for now at least) in their development and used 
English in their daily activities without formal instruction. 

The voiced /6/ data from the 50 participants were subjected to the 
same analysis described earlier, resulting in placement for each participant 
in a table similar to Table 9.1. Each of the 50 participants in this analysis 
was assigned a stage number according to the distribution of their correct 
and incorrect renditions of the voice /6/ in the different environments. 
These stage assignments were then submitted as the criterion measure to 
multiple regression analysis with the four EGA factors identified earlier 
(Core, Group Identity, Language and Political EGA) as the predictor variables. 
L2 use was entered as a control variable prior to entering the main 
predictor variables. The results are summarised in Table 9.2. 

Several things stood out from these analyses. First, the four EGA 
factors together accounted for 20.0% of the variance of the stage 
assignment variable (adjusted R? =0.124). Of the four EGA factors, 
however, only Political EGA yielded a significant association with stage 
(f = — 0.401, p = 0.028). This result indicates that the higher the support 
for political policies to favour the primary ethnolinguistic group, the 
lower the stage of phonological attainment in the L2. However, when the 
analyses were recomputed with L2 use entered first as a control variable, 
none of the / values remained significant (all p > 0.18), indicating that the 
relationship between Political EGA and level of phonological attainment 
that had been observed before had, in fact, been mediated by L2 use. 
Analyses between L2 use and Political EGA in this larger sample again 


Table 9.2 Summary of multiple regression analyses for ethnolinguistic 
affiliation measures entered simultaneously as predictors of stage of L2 
phonological attainment with /6/, with and without L2 use entered as a 
control predictor 


Adjusted R? F Sig. of 
Variable R R? change change df change 
Without L2 use entered first 
EGA 0.200 0.124 0.200 2.630 4, 42 0.048 


With L2 use entered first 


L2 use 0.063 0.042 0.063 2.911 1, 43 0.095 


EGA 0.236 0.138 0.172 2.199 4,39 0.087 
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revealed a significant correlation (rho = — 0.514, p< 0.001)." Together 
these results indicate that L2 use mediates connections between ethno- 
linguistic affiliation and proficiency, consistent with the earlier results in 
which subjective measures of L2 proficiency had been used. 


Discussion 


This chapter opened with the anchor question — does ethnolinguistic 
affiliation (language identity) impact on some critical aspects of language 
learning motivation in such a way as to shape individual differences in 
L2 acquisition outcomes? The question was originally represented in a 
simplified, schematic form in Figure 9.1. In light of the presented 
findings, this figure can now be modified as shown in Figure 9.2. This 
figure shows the following chain of relationships and associations. 
Aspects of ethnolinguistic affiliation are psychologically realised in terms 
of a multi-component, socially based L2 Motivation Self System. This 
system, inspired by Dornyei (2005), consists of an Ideal L2 Self, an 
Ought-to Self, and an L2 Experience component (and possibly other 
components as well). These motivation system components affect the 
amount of L2 use a person will engage in. Presumably (although this 
merits further study), motivation affects L2 use by modulating in some 
way the selection of communicative experiences the individual allows 
him or herself to engage in. These experiences in using the L2, in turn, 
have particular, psycholinguistically relevant consequences. Among 
these consequences is the fine-tuning of the speaker’s perceptual and 
cognitive systems with respect to the processing of target language 
elements. For example, this fine-tuning will reflect some awareness (as 
reflected in a speaker’s comprehension and production accuracy or 
fluency) of the patterning that exists in the language. This patterning that 
can be described as the frequency with which particular elements exist 
(e.g. how frequently a particular phonological target occurs), as regula- 
rities of co-occurrence of elements (e.g. the occurrence of particular 
targets in specific phonetic environments), and as the similarities and 
differences between L1 and L2 elements (e.g. aspects of phonetic 
similarity that will lead to perceptual assimilation). 

Thus, taken together, the results of Gatbonton and Trofimovich (2008), 
Trofimovich et al. (2007) and Gatbonton et al. (2007) indicate that there is a 
link between ethnolinguistic affiliation and attained L2 proficiency. 
At the same time, they suggest a plausible scenario for how this link 
may be mediated by language use and psycholinguistic processing 
considerations. 

The research reported here suggests that the components of the L2 
Motivation Self System can be operationalised in terms of a person’s 
core feelings about their primary ethnolinguistic group, identity factors 
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Figure 9.2 Generic representation showing the pathways through which 
a second language (L2) users’ ethnolinguistic affiliation (language identity) 
can result in individual differences in L2 proficiency. Language identity 
contributes to the emergence of several components of L2 acquisition 
motivation. These components affect language use (by increasing and/or 
decreasing different aspects of use [up and down arrows)), in possibly more 
than one way. Some but not all of these different uses of the L2 impact on the 
psycholinguistic processing mechanisms that ultimately affect the develop- 
ment of L2 proficiency, resulting in measurable individual differences in 
particular aspects of performance 


that may be inclusive or exclusive, political beliefs, and beliefs about the 
role of language in identity. Further studies in other social contexts may 
uncover yet other ways the Motivation Self System may be expressed 
(e.g. Clément, 1986; MacIntyre & Charos, 1996; Noels ef al., 2000; 
Ushioda, 2006; Yashima, 2002). As the data indicated, some of the 
components associated with language identity and ethnolinguistic 
affiliation will impact on L2 use by increasing or decreasing amounts 
of language use speakers engage in, whereas other components may 
have no effect. Finally, in some cases, increasing or decreasing L2 use 
will have an impact on proficiency development, by acting through the 
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individual’s cognitive-perceptual processing mechanisms. Thus, ethno- 
linguistic affiliation can be seen to affect L2 proficiency, and it can be 
seen to do so through the mediation of language use which in turn 
shapes how cognitive-perceptual psycholinguistic variables will impact 
on skill acquisition. 

Although the studies discussed in this chapter point to possible 
psycholinguistic bases of the links between L2 proficiency on the one 
hand and ethnolinguistic affiliation and the L2 Motivation Self System on 
the other, the nature of such links clearly needs to be investigated in future 
research. For example, there is a need to understand whether the different 
facets of ethnolinguistic language identity and of the L2 Motivation Self 
System are specific to a language-learning context or whether at least 
some of these facets may be ‘universal’, common to a variety of language 
teaching and learning situations. Likewise, it is important to understand 
whether the relationship between L2 proficiency and ethnolinguistic 
affiliation is particular to a linguistic feature being investigated. That is, 
are ethnolinguistic affiliation—L2 proficiency links obvious only for L2 
proficiency measures that are identity laden (i.e. /6/ for Francophone 
learners of English) but not for other, perhaps more general L2 proficiency 
measures (e.g. speech rate as an indicator of general L2 speaking fluency)? 
Last but not least, it is important to isolate the cognitive-perceptual 
psycholinguistic mechanisms that sustain the relationship between social 
cognition (ethnolinguistic affiliation) and a psycholinguistic skill (L2 
proficiency). We have broadly outlined plausible mechanisms of this kind 
(see Trofimovich et al., 2007), drawing on two-representation connec- 
tionist models of spoken word processing and learning (e.g. Gupta & Dell, 
1999; Luce et al., 2000). What remains to be seen, however, is how these 
and similar cognitive-perceptual psycholinguistic mechanisms can be 
conceptualised outside a psycholinguistic laboratory, in real-world socio- 
cultural contexts of language learning and use. 


Note 


1. L2 use correlations with the other EGA factors were: Core—rho = 0.165, ns; 
group identity—rho = 0.314, p = 0.032; and language—rho = — 0.397, p = 0.006. 
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to Assess Possible Selves as a 
Source of Language Learning 
Motivation 
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RICHARD CLEMENT 


Introduction 


Motivation has been a central concept in SLA since the seminal work 
of Gardner and Lambert (1959) developed into the socio-educational 
model, with integrative motivation as its centerpiece (Gardner, 1985, 
2001). The close links among language, culture, identity, and the self 
clearly suggest, however, that we need to know more about the self- 
concept as it relates to language learning. A small number of studies in 
the SLA literature have used the concept of self as a basis for their 
findings (Clément et al., 2001; Csizér & Dornyei, 2005a, 2005b; Yashima 
et al., 2004). Recently, Dérnyei (2005) has proposed a conceptual scheme 
called the ‘L2 Motivational Self System’ that features possible selves as a 
bridge between research into the self and studies of language learning 
motivation. The purpose of the present study is to create a quantitative 
measure of L2-related possible selves and to examine the links between 
possible selves and core elements of Gardner’s (2001) integrative motive. 

The conceptualisation of motivation in SLA has undergone rapid 
expansion in the past two decades, but empirical research has not kept 
pace (MacIntyre et al., 2001). For many years, the central concept in the 
study of motivation in the SLA literature has been the integrative motive 
from Gardner’s (1985) socio-educational model. The integrative motive 
has two key defining features: integrativeness and motivation. Integra- 
tiveness refers to openness and positive attitudes toward a target 
cultural/linguistic group. It refers to a desire to take on attributes of 
that other group, such as their language (Gardner, 2005), though not 
necessarily to become a group member. Motivation reflects a combina- 
tion of positive attitudes, desire to learn, and effortful behaviour directed 
toward the target language.’ 

The conceptualisation of the self in psychological research also 
has undergone substantial change over the years, moving toward a 
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multifaceted conceptualisation of the self (Greenwald & Pratkanis, 1984). 
The self, indeed, has been used as a framework to understand a variety 
of motivational processes, such as academic achievement (Leondari 
et al., 1998; Marsh & Craven, 1997), adolescent delinquency (Oyserman & 
Markus, 1990) and work motivation (Leonard et al., 1999). Several 
chapters in the present volume (see, for example, the chapters by 
Csizér & Kormos; Dornyei; Kim; Noels; Ryan; Segalowitz et al.; Taguchi 
et al.; Yashima) advance theory and research applications specifically 
for SLA. 

Dérnyei (2005), in fact, argues that at the core of the integrative motive 
is a psychological and emotional identification with social and cultural 
material associated with the target language. Specifically, he refers to the 
concept of possible selves, which was designed to provide a link between 
self-related cognition and affect (Markus & Nurius, 1986: 958). In 
commenting on the notion of possible selves, Gardner (2005) noted: 


It is quite possible that individuals who are high in integrativeness 
may have different perceptions of their self and their ideal self, 
particularly as they relate to the second language ... (I)n any event, 
research will be needed to establish whether there is any relation 
between the two conceptualizations. (Gardner, 2005: 8) 


It is, therefore, in the spirit of reconciling these two frameworks that 
the following is proposed. 


Possible Selves in SLA 


Possible selves create a link between self-related cognition and 
motivation by synthesising the relevance of various incentives for future 
behavior. From the perspective of a researcher, linking the literature on the 
self with the SLA literature appears to be a daunting task (see MacIntyre 
et al., Chapter 3, this volume). The literature on the self is expansive, with 
both a rich historical tradition and extensive current interest. In particular, 
current research argues for reciprocal causal links among self-concept, 
academic interest, and achievement (Marsh et al., 2005). 

Marsh and colleagues have published numerous studies on the self 
concept in conjunction with academic achievement (Marsh, 1992, 1993; 
Marsh et al., 2005, 2006; for a review, see Marsh & Craven, 1997). 
Generally, Marsh and colleagues’ research shows that not all aspects of 
the self concept play a role in academic achievement and motivation. 
Self-concepts can be developed in different domains, such as academic, 
social and physical selves, and they are not necessarily related to each 
other (Marsh & Craven, 1997). Moreover, Marsh and colleagues’ 
research has revealed that academic self-concept, while substantially 
related to academic achievement, does not show a strong relationship 
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with non-academic self-concepts (Marsh, 1992), global measures of self- 
esteem (Marsh, 1993), or the Big Five personality characteristics (Marsh 
et al., 2006). In sum, it appears that a domain-specific self concept plays 
a significant role in predicting academic achievement, serving as a more 
consistent predictor than personality traits and non-differentiated 
models of the self. Given the strong links among language, culture, 
identity and self-concept, SLA researchers should consider ways in 
which concepts of the self change when learning a second language, 
and the motivational implications of those changes. 

Déornyei’s (2005) L2 Motivational Self System provides the conceptual 
basis for the study of self in the second language domain. Dornyei argues 
that ‘possible selves offer the most powerful, and at the same time the 
most versatile, motivational self-mechanism, representing the indivi- 
duals’ ideas of what they might become, what they would like to become, 
and what they are afraid of becoming’ (Dornyei, 2005: 99). Drawing on 
Higgins’s (1987, 1998) work on the promotion and prevention functions 
of self-regulation, Dérnyei (2005) proposes three key dimensions of the 
L2 Self System: Ideal L2 self, Ought-to L2 self, and L2 learning 
experience. The Ideal L2 self is the language speaker that one would 
like to become; it represents the promotion of a hoped-for future self. The 
Ought-to L2 self serves a prevention function, that is, it represents our 
vision of what we should become in the future in order to avoid 
undesirable or feared future outcomes. Motivation stemming from the 
ought-to or feared self drives the behaviour that we feel we should do 
out of duty or obligation. The third element of the system, L2 Learning 
Experience, reflects situation-specific motives that regulate the immedi- 
ate environment and guide the learner through the present learning 
experience. This dimension of the L2 self is qualitatively different from 
the other two in that (1) its focus lies in the present, not future, by 
reflecting the evaluation of past success at language learning, and (2) it 
requires an ongoing language learning activity of some sort to trigger the 
situation-specific motives. 


L2 Self System and the Integrative Motive 


The L2 Self System approach differs in phrasing from Gardner’s 
Integrative Motive but Dérnyei (2005: 107) has argued that the two 
approaches share ‘striking similarities’ and ‘correspond closely’. If this 
claim can be supported empirically, the results would be quite encoura- 
ging for the study of motivation in SLA because: 


(1) The extensive work on integrative motivation and social identity 
could be used to inform future development of the L2 Self System 
without repeating those studies; 
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(2) future research on the motivational properties of reducing the 
discrepancy between present and future self would be a novel 
research trajectory derived from Dornyei’s L2 Self System, yet still 
informed by extensive work on discrepancy as the cognitive basis 
for motivation (see Reeve, 2005); 

(3) cross-cultural differences in the conceptualisation of the Self in 
general, and the L2 Self in particular, could be taken explicitly into 
account in the development of new research tools and measures; 

(4) research that focuses on the multifaceted nature of motivation and 
how language learners prioritise between competing motives would 
be a significant advance, and would complement prior research on 
the integrative motive. 


Typically, the research on possible selves takes a distinct qualitative 
bent, often asking participants to spontaneously generate possible 
selves in open-ended surveys (Carver & Sakina, 1994; Leondari et al., 
1998; Norman & Aron, 2003; Oyserman & Markus, 1990; Oyserman 
et al., 2002). This approach has been used to examine possible selves 
within various domains. It would be both useful and practical to 
complement this qualitative approach with quantitative measures that 
allow for an empirical assessment of the links with Gardner’s 
Integrative Motive (see Dérnyei, 2005). This is the major purpose of 
the present study. 


Developing the Scale 


Our approach to developing the possible selves measure centres on 
Markus and Nurius’s (1986) research which makes it clear that it is 
important to know whether or not respondents think the self in question 
(1) is a potential future self and/or (2) a self that describes them 
presently. There are four possible combinations of answers, two of which 
hold the potential to enhance motivation. If a characteristic of the present 
self is envisioned to continue being relevant to the future self, this reflects 
ongoing development in that area (as when incipient language skills are 
acquired and then developed; see for example Tomlinson, 2007). Also, 
some characteristics might not currently be part of the self-concept, but 
conceivably could be added in the future. In this case, a person would 
feel motivated to achieve congruence between his or her present and 
future self by adding a new element to their self-concept. 

In contrast, there are two response patterns that do not endorse future 
L2 possible selves and therefore seem far less likely to support motivated 
behaviour. A person whose present self is not expected to continue might 
reflect the end of action in that area, as when a person drops out of 
school. This type of responding is likely to be quite rare. Moreover, a 
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language learner who neither recognises the qualities mentioned in our 
scale item as an element of the present self nor contemplates them as part 
of their future self is likely to be unmotivated. In this case, the component 
of the self is irrelevant and there exists little motivation for its 
development. 

With this in mind, the core of the measure being developed is whether 
a potential personal characteristic is part of the present self (yes or no) 
and part of possible future self (yes or no). To assess the motivational 
qualities of these items, three additional issues will be considered, each at 
the item level. First, it is important to know if the possible self in question 
is desirable or not, because a possible self that is not supported by the 
emotion system — that is, a self that might be a nice idea but has no 
emotional investment — will not likely be motivating (Lewis, 2005). 
Oyserman et al. (2004) postulate that there are two types of possible 
selves: (1) possible selves that simply promote feeling good, with no plan 
of action, and (2) possible selves that promote self-regulation of 
behaviour. Their research showed that for a possible self to have an 
impact on academic outcomes, the possible self must include a plausible 
plan of action; merely placating oneself with a pleasant possible self with 
no specific plan is not related to academic outcomes. Thus, it is also 
important to find out how likely participants consider a possible self to 
be; a highly unlikely possible self probably will have little relation to 
motivation. Finally, Norman and Aron’s (2003) research suggested that 
people will be more motivated by, and therefore likely to achieve or 
avoid a possible self that is easily constructed in the mind, more easily 
brought into conscious awareness and under one’s perceived control. For 
this reason, it may also be interesting to obtain a rating of how often a 
possible self is thought about; the easier it is to bring a possible self into 
awareness, and the more often it is thought about consciously, the more 
likely it will impact motivation. 


The Present Research 
Following the above, the present research pursues three goals. 


(1) We will develop and assess the reliability and dimensionality of a 
scale measuring present and possible future selves in domains 
relevant to L2 acquisition. 

(2) We will assess the predictive validity of both possible selves and 
Gardner’s motivational constructs by examining correlations with 
perceived L2 competence (see Baker & MacIntyre, 2000). 

(3) We will examine empirically the relationship between the new 
possible selves measure and key elements of Gardner’s integrative 
motive. 
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Method 


Participants 


The sample consisted of high school students (N=135) from an 
all-girls school in a small, predominately English speaking city. 


Materials 
The following instruments were administered to all participants: 


¢ Possible selves. As an initial step in developing an approach utilising 
possible selves, we created 18 items related to the French Language 
and French Canadians (see Appendix A for the items), based on 
items from Gardner’s (1985) AMTB. Each item generated five 
responses. The first two responses had dichotomous options to 
the prompts: (1) Describes me now (yes/no) and (2) Describes 
possible future (yes/no). These two responses are of primary 
interest in assessing present and future selves. Three additional 
questions tapped how desirable the future self is, how likely it is, 
and how often the respondent has thought about it. These latter 
three variables were measured on a 5-point scale. We will examine 
the reliability and factor structure of the responses to the dichot- 
omous items, and use the three 5-point responses to assess the 
motivational quality of each item. 

¢ Integrativeness (x = 0.94). This was measured by combining three 
scales from Gardner’s Attitude/Motivation Test Battery (Gardner, 
1985; 2000): (1) integrative orientation which examines reasons for 
learning the other language based on attraction to the other group; 
(2) interest in foreign languages which examines the level of appeal 
held by other languages in general; and (3) attitudes toward French 
Canadians which examines the degree of positive evaluation of the 
language group (French Canadians in the present research). 

¢ Motivation (1=0.96). This is the second key element of the 
integrative motive shown to be relevant across cultures, which 
was also measured by combining three subscales from Gardner’s 
AMTB: (1) motivational intensity which represents the amount of 
effort expended in language learning, (2) desire to learn French which 
examines how much the learner wants to acquire the language, and 
(3) attitudes toward learning French which examines the beliefs that 
the learner holds about the language itself. 

¢ Perceived competence/fluency in French («=0.95). This four item 
measure asked participants to rate their overall ability to perform 
the following tasks: read French, write French, speak French, and 
understand spoken French. Participants place a mark ona continuum 
that ranged from 1 (not at all) to 7 (fluently) for each of the four tasks. 
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Results 


Reliability and dimensionality of the possible selves scale 


The first research question addresses the development of a quantita- 
tive measure for possible L2 selves. The measure has two key response 
vectors, Present L2 Self and Future L2 Self. To determine the underlying 
factor structure of the new items, two separate principal components 
analyses were conducted, one for present self responses and the other for 
future self responses. In order to determine the number of factors to 
retain, we examined (1) all the eigenvalues that were greater than one; 
(2) the scree plot of the eigenvalues; and (3) all factor loadings that were 
> |0.30|. Analyses were conducted using SPSS 12.0, and missing values 
were replaced with the mean. 

The initial extraction on each of the Principal Components Analyses 
(PCAs) resulted in a varying number of factors when using the eigenvalue 
greater than one rule, with a different number of factors for Present L2 Self 
(seven factors) and Future L2 Self (four factors). However, when the scree 
plots for each analysis were examined (see Figure 10.1), in both cases there 
was a single clear break in the scree plot occurring after the first factor. 
Given the notorious unreliability of the eigenvalues-greater-than-one rule 
(Cliff, 1988), we selected the one factor solutions based on the scree plots. 
Having determined a preference for a one-factor solution, the PCAs were 
run again extracting one factor in each without rotation, because solutions 
with one factor cannot be rotated. The factor loading matrices resulting 
from these analyses are shown in Table 10.1 and the reliabilities for both 
18-item scales are located in Table 10.2. Overall, these results indicate that 
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Figure 10.1 Scree plots from all five scales on the French Canadian Possible 
Selves Questionnaire 
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Table 10.1 Factor loadings for all five Possible Selves scales when one factor 


was extracted 


Understand French 
literature 


Component 
Think 
Describes | Describes | Likely | Desired | about 
now future future? | future? | often? 
Variance accounted 25.7% 32.4% 42.7% 40.0% | 50.0% 
for: 
Understand French 0.603 0.666 0.747 0.733 0.692 
Canadians’ views 
Think like French 0.299 0.487 0.682 0.589 0.612 
Canadians 
Be a knowledgeable 0.211 0.422 0.485 0.378 0.499 
person 
Be a cultured person 0.528 0.463 0.601 0.592 0.606 


Appreciate French art 
and literature 


Feel at ease with 
French Canadians 


with French 
Canadians 


Friendships with 0.465 0.455 0.686 0.615 0.802 
French Canadians 

Feel respected 0.676 0.579 0.689 0.707 0.798 
because I speak French 

Enjoy speaking French 0.664 0.697 0.710 0.711 0.812 
Want to learn many 0.380 0.524 0.620 0.508 0.594 
languages 

Participate freely 0.336 0.452 0.671 0.531 0.691 
in activities of 

other cultural 

groups 

Act like French 0.211 0.398 0.386 0.424 0.573 
Canadians 

Meet and converse 0.706 0.693 0.770 0.761 0.821 
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Table 10.1 (Continued) 


Work at a job using 0.475 0.653 0.627 0.632 0.645 
French 

Travel to 0.389 0.479 0.609 0.554 0.650 
French-speaking 

areas/countries 

Go to French films in 0.534 0.597 0.539 0.640 0.639 


the original language 


Read newspapers and 0.592 0.664 0.622 0.670 0.750 
magazines in French 


Table 10.2 Reliability coefficients for possible selves questionnaire 


Cronbach's Variable 
alpha type 
Describes me now a = 0.82 Dichotomous 
Describes possible future a = 0.88 Dichotomous 
Is this an undesirable or desirable future? a = 0.91 5-point Likert 
How likely is this in the future? a = 0.92 5-point Likert 
How often have you thought about this future? a= 0.95 5-point Likert 


these response vectors of present and future selves are internally 
consistent and unidimensional. 

At the scale level, the total scores for the 18 items for present and 
future selves correlated highly with the ratings of desirability, likelihood 
and how often the self was thought about. All correlations were within 
the range of 0.61 to 0.75 and were all significant at the p < 0.001 level. At 
the item level, the pattern was consistently replicated. Of the 108 
correlations between present and future selves with desirability, like- 
lihood and how often the self was thought about, 96 (89%) were 
significant at p < 0.001. 

The reliability and unidimensionality of the scale allow us to examine 
the content of the items to assess the content of present and future 
L2 selves, as reflected in the items used (see Table 10.3). The most 
frequently endorsed (> 70%) present selves include being a knowledge- 
able person who wants to learn many languages and feeling at ease with 
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French-speakers. The least frequently endorsed (< 20%) were thinking 
and acting like a Francophone, and working at a job requiring French. 
The most frequently endorsed (> 80%) future selves include being a 
knowledgeable and cultured person who wants to learn many languages, 
who feels at ease with Francophones, and has friendships with French 
Canadians. The least frequently endorsed future selves (< 50%) were 
thinking and acting like French Canadians and using media in French 
(newspapers, magazines, and films). 


Correlations among possible selves and Gardner’s measures 


The two components from the AMTB, motivation and integrativeness, 
are significantly, highly correlated (r= 0.74, p <0.01) with each other, 
consistent with previous findings (Masgoret & Gardner, 2003). Moreover, 
correlations between the possible selves measures and the integrative- 
ness and motivation scales ranged from 0.54 to 0.76, and were 
consistently significant (see Table 10.4). 


Predicting L2 perceived competence 


To examine the predictive validity of the possible selves measure and 
Gardner’s measures, each was correlated with the overall perceived 
competence score. As can be seen in Table 10.4, correlations with possible 
selves were moderate-to-strong, ranging from 0.51 to 0.70. As well, 
perceived competence correlates strongly with Motivation and Integra- 
tiveness (0.76 and 0.51, respectively). 


Item-level: Present—-future discrepancy 


In order to assess the relationship of discrepancies between present 
and future selves with Motivation, Integrativeness and Perceived 
Competence, a series of ANOVAs was done, one for each of the PS scale 
items. There are four possible combinations of responses to the items 
‘describes me now’ and ‘describes me in the future’ (group 1: yes/yes; 
group 2: no/yes; group 3: no/no; and group 4: yes/no). Being in Group 1 
indicates that the possible self describes the individual now and in the 
future; in other words, she/he is developing one aspect of the L2 self, a 
response pattern we will call developing aspects of self. Group 2 indicates 
that the self does not possess the item’s properties now but expects to 
do so in the future, indicating that she/he is adding to the L2 self, which 
we will call expanding future aspects of self. Group 3 indicates that the 
respondent does not currently possess the attribute and is not con- 
templating adding this to the self, indicating that the item is viewed as 
extraneous to self. The last of these possibilities (yes/no, indicating the 
item describes me now but not in the future) did not occur frequently 
enough to be included in the following analysis (see Table 10.3). This is 
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understandable because a person who, for example, indicates that they 
presently understand French Canadian views but will not do so in the 
future is in an unusual state of mind and might experience motivational 
deprivation.” 


Motivation 


A series of one-way ANOVAs were conducted comparing the mean 
motivation scores for the three groups using Tukey’s HSD method for 
post hoc tests (p < 0.01). Significant differences among the PS categories 
were observed for 14 of 18 items. Most of these item-level differences 
involved contrasts with the extraneous group who did not envision 
development of the L2 self in the area described by the item. Among the 
14 cases where differences were found, all showed _ that 
the developing group was higher in motivation than the extraneous group. 
Further, in ten cases, significant differences showed that the expanding 
group was higher in motivation than the extraneous group. In only six 
cases were differences observed between the developing and expanding 
groups. In these cases, the developing group was higher in motivation 
than the expanding group. Thus, as an overall pattern, we can see that the 
developing group is highest in motivation overall, followed by the 
expanding group, while the extraneous group is lowest in motivation. 


Integrativeness 


With respect to the variable integrativeness, the results are similar. 
Most of the significant item-level differences (p < 0.01) involved contrasts 
between the extraneous group and both the developing group (16 of 18 
comparisons were significant) and the expanding group (15 of 18 contrasts 
were significant). In only two cases was a significant difference observed 
between the developing and expanding groups. We observe the same 
overall pattern as last time; the developing group was highest in 
integrativeness, followed by the expanding group, with the extraneous 
group remained lowest in integrativeness. 


Perceived competence 


Finally, perceived competence showed a slightly different pattern. 
Significant differences (p < 0.01) were observed between the extraneous 
group and the developing group on 12 of 18 items. Only three of 18 
comparisons between the extraneous group and the expanding group 
were significant indicating a greater degree of similarity between 
the level of perceived competence than was observed for motivation or 
integrativeness. Further, less than half (seven of 18) of the comparisons 
between the developing and expanding groups were significant. These 
results show that the level of perceived competence is consistently 
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highest within the developing self group and lowest in the extraneous 
group. The other group, expanding, is not consistently similar to either of 
the other two groups in current levels of perceived competence. 


Discussion 


The pattern of results provides encouragement for further pursuing 
the motivational basis of possible selves for language learning. In 
examining the research questions, we find that (1) the new possible 
selves measure shows strong reliability and a simple, unitary factor 
structure that provide information about the content of the L2 self; 
(2) possible selves show strong and consistent correlations with 
key elements of integrative motivation and perceived L2 competence; 
and (3) discrepancies between present and future selves are related to 
integrativeness, motivation and perceived L2 competence. 

The factor structure and strong internal consistency of the possible 
selves scale is encouraging. At the scale-level, scores for future selves 
correlate strongly with scores for the present selves and, despite the 
different areas of experience covered by the 18 items, a single factor 
structure appears to emerge. To the extent that these items cover the 
domain of Possible L2 Selves, the conceptualisation appears to be unitary 
and tends to reflect a cohesiveness among items. Whereas the integrative 
motive has 11 variables contributing to its three major factors, we found 
that the possible selves data can be represented by a single-factor 
structure. This is due in part to having only 18 possible selves items, 
compared with the 72-item AMTB. However, it may also suggest that an 
idealised view of the L2 self tends to be cohesive and integrated (Csizér 
& Dornyei, 2005a), though future work in this area is required to better 
understand the structure of the L2 self. 

The pattern of results for the present L2 self at the item level paints an 
interesting picture. The most frequently endorsed items, receiving 
approval from at least two-thirds of learners, include: being knowledge- 
able, cultured, interested in learning many languages, at ease with L2 
speakers, and appreciative of their art and literature. The already high 
percentages of learners endorsing these items increased with reference 
to future selves. The largest increases were observed for working at a job 
using French and understanding French Canadian views. These items 
include elements of both the classic instrumental and integrative 
orientations (and intrinsic and extrinsic motives). Although they can 
be grouped separately and distinctions drawn between them, the 
present data show that endorsing one set of reasons for language 
learning tends to predict endorsing the others as well, results mirroring 
those obtained elsewhere (e.g. Clément et al., 1994; Clément & 
Kruidenier, 1985). 
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Similarly, scores on Gardner’s measures of integrativeness and 
motivation correlate with scores on the possible selves scale. This 
provides some empirical evidence for Dornyei’s (2005) claim that the 
two conceptual schemes share common ground. The correlations are not 
so high as to preclude differential predictions of language learning 
outcomes, so the scales are not necessarily alternate forms of the same 
test. Rather, this suggests a relationship between the two frameworks 
which may link a process represented in the socio-educational model and 
a structure represented by the L2 self. 

The structure of the new possible L2 selves lends itself to application 
in educational settings. The contrast between present and future selves 
may be interesting when students indicate that the item does not describe 
them now or in the future. This pattern would be indicative of 
amotivation or the absence of motivational support for language learning 
(Noels, 2005). Teachers might be able to use this information with their 
students to identify learning activities that might strengthen the notion of 
possible future selves. 

Teachers might also consider ways of enhancing motivation when 
respondents indicate that the possible self describes them in the future. 
In cases where the present self does not include the item but the future 
self does, the motivation implications are to acquire the item, if it is a 
desirable future. In contrast, when the self describes a respondent both 
now and in the future, motivation for language learning and main- 
tenance of the L2 self likely would come primarily from the feared self. 
Oyserman and colleagues have suggested that students need both a 
hoped-for self and a countervailing feared self in the same domain in 
order to stimulate motivation (Oyserman & Markus, 1990; Oyserman 
et al., 2002). The sense of losing what one has achieved can be a powerful 
motivator if the loss is salient to the self. In its present configuration, our 
possible L2 selves scale does not test feared futures per se, but feared 
selves could be interesting especially to study in language learning 
contexts among minority group members. 

The possible selves framework provides interesting forays into 
less studied domains. The nature of the self-concept differs among various 
cultural groups and the development of variations of the scale using other 
conceptual schemes holds promise. In future research, items could be 
added or modified to be appropriate to the context in which the study is 
being conducted. It should be recognized that using differing methodol- 
ogies will make comparisons among studies more difficult. However, it is 
more important that the concept of self be used in culturally appropriate 
ways, and differences among views of the self can be documented as part 
of the research. Future research in this vein could map areas of cross- 
cultural similarities and difference in the role of the self-concept in 
language learning, and elaborate on the development of the present scale. 
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One of the advantages of using a possible selves framework is looking 
at the integration of present and future selves and how various elements 
of those selves work together for an individual. The psychological 
demands for such integration would be far greater with self-relevant 
items than for items reflecting attitudes or beliefs where inconsistencies 
among specific beliefs are more easily tolerated. Implicating the self by 
contemplating one’s future increases the demands for the various aspects 
of self to make sense together, especially if the learner has thought 
seriously about his or her language learning future. 

In the present study we have not attempted to capture directly the 
notions of ideal and ought-to self (Doérnyei, 2005) or desired and feared 
future selves (Oyserman & Markus, 1990) that are central to under- 
standing the multifaceted nature of the self. Future development of the 
new scales along those lines would allow for examination of the 
differentiation among aspects of self-functioning, and their roles in second 
language acquisition and development. By testing learners in an all-girls 
school, in a social milieu where majority group members are learning the 
language of a high ethnolinguistic vitality minority group, we must not 
assume that the results will be generalisable. However, this study has 
produced evidence that the development of possible selves links with 
existing work on language learning motivation and provides potential 
new directions for future research into present-future self discrepancies. 


Conclusion 


The development of possible selves represents a new approach to 
language learning motivation that draws upon a widely studied concept 
in psychology. The present study shows that elements of the integrative 
motive (Gardner, 2001) correlate consistently and strongly with possible 
selves (Dornyei, 2005), providing evidence that the concepts share 
conceptual ground. We believe that the potential advantage of using a 
possible selves approach lies in the comparison of present and future 
states, highlighting the discrepancy between them to understand the 
sources of language learning motivation. This idea might be used 
systematically by teachers to tailor motivational strategies to aspects of 
individual students’ developing and expanding selves, or in some cases 
to search for potential motivational loss. 


Notes 


1. A third element of the integrative motive, attitudes toward the learning 
situation, is specific to language classrooms (teacher and course) and is not 
included here because it does not have clear parallels to the L2 Self System. 

2. This might occur in situations of subtractive bilingualism or language 
dropouts, neither of which is the case in the present sample. 
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Appendix A 


French Canadian Possible Selves Questionnaire 


Probably everyone thinks about the future to some extent. When doing 
so we often think about the kinds of experiences that are in store for us. 
Some of these experiences are probably quite likely to occur while others 
are much less likely. Some of these future experiences are very much 
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desired and hoped for while others are worried about or feared. As we 
think about the future we also think about the kind of people we might 
become. Again, we may look forward to some of these ‘future selves’ but 
we may be quite concerned about others. In short, given the proper 
circumstances, we can probably all imagine a number of possible futures 
for ourselves in terms of the kind of people we might become, the way 
we might feel, or the acts we might commit. Some of these possible selves 
may be also achieved or quite likely to be achieved and some may only 
be very vague or fanciful ideas for the future. Some of us may have a 
larger number of ‘possible selves’ in mind as we think about the future 
while others may have only a few. 

Listed below are a number of possibilities of ‘future selves’ that have 
been provided by other people. We are interested in what ‘possible selves’, 
both positive and negative, that you may have considered for yourself. 

Column 1: The first question asks whether this possible self actually 
characterizes you right now. If it does, mark ‘yes’, if not, mark ‘no’. 

Column 2: Next we are concerned with whether this possible self will 
characterize you in the future. If you think that it describes a future self, 
mark ‘yes’, if not, mark ‘no’. 

Column 3: The third question asks whether you want this as a possible 
self for you in the future; is it desirable? If you see this possible self as 
very undesirable, write 1. But if you really want to achieve this possible 
self in the future, write 5. You can use the numbers 2 (somewhat 
undesirable), 3 (neutral), or 4 (somewhat desirable) to indicate how much 
you want to become this possible self. 

Column 4: The next one asks, ‘for you, how likely is this possible self?’ 
If a possible self is very likely to occur in the future such that you are 
very certain that you will become this way, mark ‘extremely likely’. If, on 
the other hand, you have considered this as a possibility for you, but you 
are very uncertain if you will become this way, mark ‘extremely 
unlikely’. You should mark the numbers in between to indicate less 
extreme judgments of how often you have considered a particular 
possible self. 

Column 5: The last question asks, ‘how often do you think of this as a 
possible self for you?’ If you have spent a lot of time thinking about this 
self as a possible future self for you, mark ‘very often’. If you have not 
spent any time thinking about this, mark ‘never’. If you have at one time 
or other considered this self as a possible self, use the numbers in 
between to indicate less extreme judgments. 

Please work very rapidly on this questionnaire. We are interested in 
your first thoughts about your future selves. Try to be honest. Do not mull 
over your answer — answer with the first responses that come to mind. Do 
not worry about contradictions, inconsistencies, or uncertainties. 
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Chapter 11 


A Person-in-Context Relational 
View of Emergent Motivation, 
Self and Identity 


EMA USHIODA 


Introduction 


In this chapter, I would like to put forward what I call a person- 
in-context relational view of language motivation. By this, I mean a view 
of motivation as emergent from relations between real persons, with 
particular social identities, and the unfolding cultural context of activity. 
As a way in to exploring this perspective, I shall begin by unpacking key 
concepts in this phrase — person, in context, relational — and examine 
how they contrast sharply with concepts in more established approaches 
to language motivation. In this respect, I shall present an ontological 
position that is at odds with and inevitably critical of the more positivist 
positions underpinning the bulk of the papers in this volume. 


Person versus Individual Difference 


Simplifying somewhat, it is probably true to say that the study of 
language motivation over the past 40 years or so has been shaped by two 
successive though overlapping research traditions — North American 
social psychology, and cognitive motivational psychology. Both tradi- 
tions share a common root in psychometric approaches to the measure- 
ment of individual traits or differences. This means that they deploy 
measurement techniques and statistical procedures that make certain 
assumptions about the normal distribution of particular traits in a given 
population. As Atkinson (2002: 536) argues of such quantitative 
methodologies, ‘because they neutralize by design what is variable and 
individual (in human behaviour or otherwise), [they] produce epiphe- 
nomenally uniform accounts’. In essence, one might say that research on 
individual differences focuses not on differences between individuals, 
but on averages and aggregates that group together people who share 
certain characteristics, such as high intrinsic motivation or low self- 
efficacy. Such research can therefore tell us something about these 
individual difference characteristics and the kinds of learning behaviour 
they may lead to. Such research may also be able to tell us something 
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about certain types of learner in an abstract collective sense. But 
individual difference research can tell us very little about particular 
students sitting in our classroom, at home, or in the self-access centre, 
about how they are motivated or not motivated and why. Research on 
motivation as individual difference has, in this sense, depersonalised 
learners so that, as Bandura (2001: 2) puts it, ‘it is not people but their 
componentized subpersonal parts that are orchestrating courses of 
action’. 

Hence, I argue here for a focus on people or ‘persons’, rather than on 
learners or individual differences in an abstract theoretical sense. My 
argument does not stem from some kind of humanistic whole-person 
approach to language learners. Rather, if our aim in this themed 
collection of papers is to examine how L2 motivation relates to self and 
identity, I contend that we should not position the central participants in 
our research simply as language learners, since this is just one aspect of 
their identity. Following Lantolf and Pavlenko (2001), I argue instead that 
we need to understand second language learners as people, and as 
people who are necessarily located in particular cultural and historical 
contexts. 


Person-in-Context versus Context as Independent 
Variable 


This brings me to the critical issue of context in language motivation 
research. Context has always been ascribed an implicit and now 
increasingly explicit role in the study of language motivation, and 
contextual factors are usually integrated into the major theoretical 
models. However, as I shall argue, when incorporated into these models, 
context is generally defined as an independent background variable 
which is theorised to influence motivation, but over which learners have 
no control. 

Let us consider, first of all, the role of context in models of motivation 
developed in the Gardnerian social-psychological tradition. In this 
connection, it is worth noting that, although we call it ‘social’ psychology, 
the focus in social psychology is on the individual (as social being), rather 
than on the social or cultural collective (as in sociology). As Dérnyei (1999) 
points out, Gardner and Lambert’s (1972) original social-psychological 
model of L2 learning is essentially a theory of individual, rather than 
socially or culturally constituted, motivation; and social and cultural 
factors are reflected only through the individual’s attitudes, measured 
through self-report instruments. Although the influence of the socio- 
cultural environment is implicit in this and later versions of the model, 
in the form of ‘cultural beliefs’ in the social milieu which are assumed to 
shape an individual’s attitudes (Gardner, 1985: 146-147), the model 
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sustains the basic Cartesian dualism between the mental and material 
worlds, between the inner life of the individual and the surrounding 
culture and society. 

With the transition from social-psychological towards more cognitive 
perspectives in the 1990s, research on language motivation also shar- 
pened its focus on contextual factors, partly in response to Crookes and 
Schmidt’s (1991) call for more classroom-based concepts of motivation. 
Thus Dornyei (2005: 74-83) has christened this phase the ‘cognitive- 
situated’ period of language motivation research, with its sharper focus 
on features of the micro-context in which learning is situated, such as 
teaching methods or communicative styles, task design or participation 
structures. 

Yet when we examine studies that take a more ‘situated’ approach, we 
find there is a tendency to rely on students’ self-reported perceptions of 
their learning environment (e.g. student perceptions of teachers’ com- 
municative styles in Noels et al., 1999, or of instructional activities in 
Jacques, 2001). On one level, we might argue that how students construe 
relevant features of the social context is more illuminating than any 
objective measure of these contextual features. However, on another 
level, we might also argue that this more ‘situated’ approach to language 
motivation continues to sustain the Cartesian distinction between the 
inner mental world of the individual, and the surrounding social 
environment. Each learner interprets and reacts to her environment, 
yet remains essentially distinct from it — as Harré and Gillett (1994: 22) 
put it, hermetically sealed in her own individual and self-contained 
subjectivity. Moreover, despite the focus on contextual variables, the 
researchers’ aim in such studies is, of course, to uncover rule-governed 
psychological laws that explain how context affects motivation, rather 
than to explore the dynamic complexity of personal meaning-making in 
social context. 

Another contextual dimension that is attracting increasing attention in 
this cognitive-situated period is the cultural one. In particular, an 
emerging argument seems to be that motivation models and constructs 
developed in Western cultural contexts may not sit easily within East 
Asian educational cultures. For example, Chen et al. (2005) factor analyse 
survey data from over 500 learners of English in Taiwan and find 
evidence to support the notion of a ‘required motivation’ construct 
which, they argue, is conceptually different from Western notions of 
extrinsic motivation. Labelled the ‘Chinese imperative’, this construct 
reflects culturally valued and internalised motivation to meet societal, 
parental and educational expectations and examination requirements. 
The claim is that such non-individualistic motivation may be specific to 
Chinese Confucian culture. 
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The cross-cultural perspective is undoubtedly an interesting and 
valuable line of inquiry, and is informed by a long tradition of 
comparative research in general education examining differences in 
achievement motivation among different cultural and ethnic groups (e.g. 
Salili et al., 2001). However, in pursuing generalisable claims about one 
cultural group compared to another, this line of inquiry inevitably goes 
for broad brushstrokes only, so that the notion of ‘context’ is often 
isomorphic with national culture. In the search for differences between 
national cultures, we seem to lose sight of variation at local and 
individual levels, or variation at the level of what Holliday (1999) ’small 
cultures’. 

To summarise my arguments about the role of context, it seems that 
in much existing research on language motivation, context or culture is 
located externally, as something pre-existing, a stable independent 
background variable, outside the individual. It is either the object of 
our attitudes and perceptions, or a determinant of our behaviour. The 
unique local particularities of the person as self-reflective intentional 
agent, inherently part of and shaping her own context, seem to have no 
place in this kind of research. Hence, I argue here for a focus on 
‘person-in-context’, rather than on context as independent variable, to 
capture the mutually constitutive relationship between persons and the 
contexts in which they act — a relationship that is dynamic, complex and 
non-linear. 


Relational versus Linear Approaches to Motivation 


This brings me to the issue of relational versus linear approaches in 
language motivation research, for it is without question the linear 
approach that dominates the field. Primarily, SLA researchers have been 
interested in motivation because it seems to play such an important role 
in whether learners learn or not, how much effort they put into learning, 
how long they persist at learning, and how successfully they learn a 
language. It is worth reminding ourselves that Gardner and Lambert's 
(1972) original interest in motivation was prompted by the search for 
possible causes of successful learning, other than cognitive factors such 
as ability or language aptitude. This search for cause-effect patterns has 
largely defined research perspectives on language motivation. Of course, 
this is very much in keeping with the positivist psychometric tradition 
of this kind of research. The aim is to make generalisable predictions 
about what kinds of motivation might lead to what kinds of learning 
behaviour in what kinds of context, and thus to identify what kinds of 
pedagogical intervention might be needed to change maladaptive 
patterns of motivation, and so improve learning behaviours and 
outcomes. 
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But how helpful are such linear cause-effect models when it comes to 
understanding how a particular student might think and feel about 
language learning? Let me illustrate this point with reference to a 
particular student I interviewed many years ago during my doctoral 
research on motivation (Ushioda, 1996, 2001). Sean (not his real name) 
was studying French at university in Dublin. When I first interviewed 
him (when he was in his first year), he told me, amongst other things, 
about his French girlfriend and how his relationship with her was having 
a rather healthy effect on his motivation to study French — a classic case 
of integrative orientation par excellence! However, a year later when I 
interviewed him again, it transpired that Sean and his French girlfriend 
had experienced a rather bitter and acrimonious break-up. Now, while 
Gardner’s socio-educational model does not explicitly predict what 
happens when integrative orientation dramatically turns sour, logically 
one would expect rather negative consequences for Sean’s motivation to 
study French and his learning progress. After all, linear models of this 
kind always hypothesise relations between variables in positive or 
negative terms, conventionally represented as positive or negative 
correlation coefficients or path coefficients. In fact, however, Sean told 
me that the whole experience was motivating him even more to work on 
his French and really master the language. It seemed that, out of personal 
pride and even a sense of spite, he wanted to prove to himself (and to his 
French ex-girlfriend) that he could be as proficient as she or anyone else 
at the language. (The reader may like to know that Sean successfully 
completed his degree and subsequently went on to achieve a PhD in 
French Studies.) 

Obviously I am simplifying and telescoping events greatly, and I do 
not wish to imply that Sean’s ultimate long-term success in French was 
somehow ‘caused’ by the experiences related here. Indeed, my whole 
argument is that we cannot and should not simplify events in terms of 
cause-effect relations like this. The point about Sean’s story is that is 
illustrates very clearly the complexity and idiosyncrasy of a person’s 
motivational response to particular events and experiences in their life. 
To adapt that earlier quotation from Bandura (2001: 2), we must recognise 
that it is people, and not their componentised subpersonal parts, who are 
orchestrating course of action in the unique and complex system of social 
relations they inhabit and are inherently part of. Linear models of 
motivation which reduce learning behaviour to general commonalities 
cannot do justice to the idiosyncrasies of personal meaning-making in 
social context. As Allwright (2006: 13) suggests, a gradual shift from 
‘commonalities’ to ‘idiosyncrasies’ seems to be a significant hallmark of 
current thinking in applied linguistics. 
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A Person-in-Context Relational View: A Summary 


Let me summarise then what I mean by a person-in-context relational 
view of motivation. I mean a focus on real persons, rather than on 
learners as theoretical abstractions; a focus on the agency of the 
individual person as a thinking, feeling human being, with an identity, 
a personality, a unique history and background, a person with goals, 
motives and intentions; a focus on the interaction between this self- 
reflective intentional agent, and the fluid and complex system of social 
relations, activities, experiences and multiple micro- and macro-contexts 
in which the person is embedded, moves, and is inherently part of. My 
argument is that we need to take a relational (rather than linear) view of 
these multiple contextual elements, and view motivation as an organic 
process that emerges through the complex system of interrelations. 

Fundamentally, of course, the argument I am making about linear 
versus relational approaches reflects deeper philosophical and ontologi- 
cal tensions in our field, or what Zuengler and Miller (2006) call ‘the two 
parallel SLA worlds’ of cognitive and sociocultural perspectives, or the 
positivist and relativist paradigms (see also Firth & Wagner, 1997, 1998; 
also Seidlhofer, 2003). To cut a long story short, there is now a 
considerable body of opinion in our field which suggests that we should 
view language learning as a sociocultural and sociohistorically situated 
process, rather than as primarily a cognitive psycholinguistic process (see 
for example, Johnson, 2004). However, it seems to me that what Block 
(2003) calls the current ‘social turn’ in SLA has yet to make significant 
inroads into the study of motivational aspects of language learning, 
which remains largely anchored in traditional linear models. This may 
not be surprising given that the same largely holds true for motivation 
research in general educational psychology. As Turner (2001: 88) argues, 
sociocultural and situated perspectives on general learning theory are far 
in advance of such developments in motivation theory in education, 
though at least two important edited volumes suggest that the tide may 
be turning (McInerney & Van Etten, 2004; Volet & Jarvela, 2001). 


Some Theoretical and Analytical Frameworks 


In the final part of this chapter, I should like to identify some 
theoretical and analytical frameworks which may usefully inform a more 
contextually embedded relational view of motivation and identity. I 
should like to begin this discussion by acknowledging and emphasising 
the multiplicity of socially and contextually grounded theoretical frame- 
works now shaping insights in SLA since the ‘social turn’. These include, 
for example, Vygotskian sociocultural theory (Lantolf & Thorne, 2006), 
language socialisation (Watson-Gegeo, 2004), ecological perspectives 
(van Lier, 2004), theories of situated learning and communities of practice 
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(Toohey, 2000), sociocognitive approaches (Atkinson, 2002), social theory 
(Sealey & Carter, 2004), and poststructuralist and critical perspectives 
(Norton, 2000; Pavlenko & Blackledge, 2004). It is beyond the scope of 
this chapter to examine the distinctive and interrelated features of the 
various theoretical frameworks, since each has significant potential to 
illuminate a contextually grounded relational analysis of language 
motivation. In this connection, a point I should like to make is that a 
person-in-context relational view of motivation need not privilege any 
particular theoretical framework over another, but may usefully build on 
different theoretical perspectives in an integrated though not indiscri- 
minate way. Elsewhere, I have already begun to explore the contributions 
of sociocultural theory and poststructuralist critical perspectives to the 
analysis of language motivation in this respect (Ushioda, 2006, 2007a). 
Here, by way of illustration, I should like to focus on Sealey and Carter’s 
(2004) social realist approach to research in applied linguistics, for the 
specific insights they bring to bear on language motivation. 

In applying contemporary social theory to contextualise language as 
social practice, Sealey and Carter highlight the dynamic interplay 
between agency and social structure. As they explain, one of the major 
issues in social theory has always been the relationship between human 
beings and the social context within which we seek to realise our 
intentions, aspirations, needs and desires (Sealey & Carter, 2004: 5). As 
they point out (Sealey & Carter, 2004: 205), it is a distinctive characteristic 
of human beings that we have reflexivity — that is, we have the ability, 
through self-consciousness, to attain a degree of objectivity towards 
ourselves in the world, and to make decisions among a range of possible 
choices, rather than simply be determined by the world and our instincts 
(or, we might add, by our componentised subpersonal parts). However, 
our agency or human intentionality must always contend with the 
properties of social structure which act to constrain or facilitate our 
intentions. Motivation is thus conceptualised not as an individual 
difference characteristic, but as emergent from relations between human 
intentionality and social structure (Sealey & Carter, 2004: 206). As Sealey 
and Carter point out, we need therefore to take account of the ‘specificity 
of time, place and social location’ (Sealey & Carter, 2004: 195) of 
participants, and take account of the relational nature of social 
phenomena, including linguistic and motivational phenomena. 

It seems to me that Sealey and Carter’s social realist perspective points 
to a focus of analysis that has received curiously little attention in 
language motivation research — the analysis of discourse. Admittedly, a 
focus on discourse practices in relation to motivation and ethnic identity 
has long been a feature of social psychological research on second 
language communication (e.g. Clément et al., 2001; Giles & Byrne, 1982). 
In general, however, the analytical focus in such research is on styles or 
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patterns of speech or features of the linguistic code, rather than on the 
situated process of how discourse practices, motives and identities are 
locally constructed in face-to-face encounters. In the last decade, of 
course, pioneering work by Norton (2000, 2001) has drawn attention to 
the micro level of communication encounters between native and non- 
native speakers in the analysis of motivation, identity and power 
relations from a poststructuralist angle, and has helped to shape critical 
research perspectives on motivation in particular communication set- 
tings (Kinginger, 2004; Pavlenko, 2002). At the same time, a small but 
growing body of research has begun to analyse language motivation in 
the context of classroom or non-classroom interactions from a socio- 
cultural activity theory perspective (Kim, 2007, and this volume; Lantolf 
& Genung, 2002). In terms of methodology and analysis, however, 
communication encounters in critical or activity-theoretic studies on 
motivation tend to be filtered through retrospective participant inter- 
views, narratives, diaries, or other forms of reconstruction. As I have 
argued elsewhere (Ushioda, 2007b), very few studies have focused on the 
analysis of discourse itself in relation to emergent motivation and 
identity (though promising work using conversation analysis is being 
developed by Preston, 2006, 2007). Recent discussions of ‘emergentism’ 
as a growing theoretical perspective in applied linguistics (Ellis & 
Larsen-Freeman, 2006) suggest that such an approach to exploring the 
organic development of motivation and identity emergent through 
discourse may be especially timely and have much to offer. 


Analysing Discourse Data: Emergent Motivation 
and Identity 


To conclude, I should like to mention very briefly three studies which 
illustrate the potential value of analysing discourse data in this regard. 
None of the studies was explicitly focused on motivation, yet it is 
interesting to observe how participant motivation emerges as an 
important feature of the analysis and is inextricably bound up with the 
engagement of identities. 

Coughlan and Duff (1994) analyse recorded data gathered from 
non-native speakers engaged in a picture description task with an 
interviewer. They identify marked differences in how participants 
conceptualised the pragmatic purpose of the discourse event and in 
how they saw themselves in relation to the interviewer. These differences 
were reflected in differences in the amount and quality of language they 
produced, and in the degree to which they sought to involve the 
interviewer in the task and establish interpersonal bonds through 
dialogic interaction. Thus, though participants were ostensibly engaged 
in the same task of picture description, they were each engaged in a 
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different ‘activity’, where activity is understood in its sociocultural 
theoretic sense to comprise the behaviour that is actually produced 
when a task is performed (Engestrém et al., 1999; Leontiev, 1981). In the 
context of my arguments in this chapter, analysis of the discourse sheds 
light on participants’ emergent motives and social identities in terms of 
how they constructed the purpose of the task and their relationship with 
the interviewer and her motives, and in terms of how the interviewer 
contributed to shaping this unfolding process. 

More recently, Richards (2006) has applied Zimmerman’s (1998) model 
of discoursal and social identities to the analysis of language classroom 
talk, in an effort to explore whether ‘real conversations’ are possible in 
this institutionalised setting. Following Zimmerman, Richards makes a 
distinction between three aspects of identity. Firstly, there are ‘situated 
identities’ which are explicitly conferred by the particular context of 
communication, such as doctor versus patient in the context of a health 
clinic, or what Richards calls the default position of teacher versus 
student identity in the context of a classroom. Secondly, there are 
associated ‘discourse identities’ as participants orient themselves to 
particular discourse roles in the moment-by-moment organisation of the 
interaction (e.g. initiator, listener, questioner, challenger). Thirdly, there 
are ‘transportable identities’ which are latent or implicit and can be 
invoked during the interaction for particular reasons. For example, 
during a lesson a teacher might allude to the fact that she is also a mother 
of two, or an avid science fiction fan. In an illuminating analysis of verbal 
exchanges between teachers and students in different language class- 
rooms, Richards shows very convincingly the powerful motivational 
impact of invoking and orienting to students’ own transportable 
identities in the classroom talk, in terms of stimulating a much higher 
level of personal involvement and effort in the interaction than in 
traditional teacher-student talk, where students are invariably positioned 
as students or language learners. In this respect, Richards’ analysis 
provides valuable data-based evidence to support Norton’s critique of 
traditional communicative methodologies which ‘do not actively seek to 
engage the identities of language learners’ or ‘their sense of who they are 
and how they relate to the social world’ (Norton, 2000: 139). 

From a pedagogical point of view, a key strategy may lie in classroom 
approaches underpinned by principles of learner autonomy. As Riley 
(2003: 239) observes, a significant characteristic of writing on learner 
autonomy is its concern with the learner as a fully rounded person, with a 
social identity, situated in a particular context. In language classrooms that 
seek to promote autonomous learning, it seems that this concern 
is translated into pedagogical practices which encourage students to 
develop and express their own identities through the language they are 
learning — that is, to be and become themselves. In this connection, Ishould 
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like to refer here to an interesting study of language learner conversations 
by Legenhausen (1999). The study constitutes part of a longitudinal 
programme of research comparing the English language development of 
students from traditional textbook-based communicative classrooms in 
German Gymnasium and comprehensive schools, and students socialised 
in a more autonomous learning environment in a Danish comprehensive 
school (see for example, Dam & Legenhausen, 1996). In his 1999 study, 
Legenhausen compares free conversation practice among students in the 
two kinds of pedagogical environment. His analysis of the conversation 
data shows that students in traditional communicative classrooms seem 
unable or unwilling ‘to speak as themselves’ (Legenhausen, 1999: 181) 
when invited to converse with one another. They invariably fall back 
instead on memorised routines and content from textbook dialogues (such 
as asking one another where they live, what their telephone number is, 
how many brothers and sisters they have). In sharp contrast, students 
socialised in the autonomous learning environment invariably engage 
their own motivation, personal interests and identities in their conversa- 
tions. Moreover, as Legenhausen demonstrates through his analysis of 
turn-taking structures, interactional moves, responsivity and Gricean 
principles, these autonomous students’ conversations develop in a far 
more natural and organic fashion than the ’pseudo-communication’ 
practised by students in traditional communicative classrooms. 

As is clear from my brief summaries of these three illustrative studies, 
they have in common a focus on actual discourse data in particular 
communication settings, yet they vary considerably in the conceptual 
frameworks and modes of analysis they adopt (sociocultural activity 
theory, conversation analysis, Gricean pragmatics). This brings me back 
to my earlier point that a person-in-context relational view of motivation 
need not (and perhaps should not) privilege any particular theoretical 
framework over another, and that different approaches to the analysis of 
relevant discourse data are possible and potentially illuminating. For 
example, while relations of power between participants are perhaps 
implicit rather than explicit aspects of the analyses developed by 
Coughlan and Duff (1994) and Richards (2006), a more critically oriented 
analysis of the same data may well bring to the fore relational patterns of 
power and resistance in the discursive construction of motivation and 
identities. In this connection, it is worth noting that Richards’ (2006) 
paper is itself built on a conceptual re-analysis of examples of classroom 
talk from other studies. 


Emergent Motivation and Possible Selves 


By the same token, analysis of emergent motivation at the micro-level 
of spoken interactions might equally be grounded in the notion of 
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‘possible selves’ which dominates theoretical perspectives in this 
volume. Possible selves represent people’s ideas of ‘what they might 
become, what they would like to become, and what they are afraid of 
becoming’ (Markus & Nurius, 1987: 157), and thus are theorised to 
function as an interface between the self-concept and motivation. In this 
sense, possible selves are defined with explicit reference to future self- 
states, characterised by Dé6rnyei (2005, this volume) in relation to 
language learning motivation as the ‘ideal L2 self’ and the ‘ought-to 
self’ — that is, future self-states that one may aspire to achieve or feel 
under pressure to achieve. 

Yet, as Dérnyei (this volume) argues, these future self-states can have 
strong psychological reality in the current imaginative experience of 
learners, as they try to envision or see themselves projected into the 
future as competent L2 users. In other words, these future self 
representations or possible selves are entirely continuous with language 
learners’ current selves. To the extent that language learners (are enabled 
to) engage their current selves in their L2 interactions with other people, 
“speak as themselves’ (Legenhausen, 1999: 181) with their ‘transportable 
identities’ (Richards, 2006), and engage ‘their sense of who they are and 
how they relate to the social world’ (Norton, 2000: 139), one can argue 
that such learners are also enabled to engage directly with their possible 
selves as users of the L2, but within the scope and security of their 
current communicative abilities, interests and social contexts. In short, 
a person-in-context relational view of motivation may, through the 
analysis of relevant discourse data, help to illuminate how language 
learners’ current experiences and self-states (characterised broadly as ’L2 
learning experience’ in Dé6rnyei’s L2 Motivational Self System; see 
Dérnyei, this volume), may facilitate or constrain their engagement 
with future possible selves. 


Conclusion 


In her seminal discussion of constructivist challenges for applied 
linguistics, McGroarty (1998: 600) argued for a strategy of inquiry that 
examines motivation ‘as it is constructed and expressed in and through 
interaction’. A similar concern has been voiced in motivation research 
in education by Turner (2001: 90-92) who argues for a multi-method 
analysis of motivation in context from multiple angles and multiple 
participant perspectives. By integrating a range of relevant theoretical 
frameworks to inform our analysis of interaction processes and relational 
contextual phenomena, we may enrich and diversify our understanding 
of how motivation shapes and is shaped through engagement in L2- 
related activity and the engagement of identities and engagement with 
possible selves. 
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Chapter 12 


Situating the L2 Self: Two 
Indonesian School Learners 
of English 


MARTIN LAMB 


Introduction 


While the concept of identity has a long history in second language 
learning (McNamara, 1997) it has recently been dominated by post- 
structuralist approaches (e.g. Norton, 2000; Pavlenko & Blackledge, 2004; 
Toohey, 2000). These have yielded important insights, but Block (2007) 
has argued that a concept potentially so fundamental to personal well- 
being and successful learning merits examination from a psychological 
point of view too. Dornyei’s (2005; see also this volume) L2 self-system 
model has the potential to meet this need, drawing on the insights of self 
psychology (Boyatzis & Akrivou, 2006; Higgins, 1998) to propose that 
learners who envision their future selves as L2-users (i.e. have an ‘ideal 
L2 self’) will be strongly motivated to work towards becoming L2-users 
in order to reduce the discrepancy between this vision and their current 
state; others may ostensibly share the same goal of L2 proficiency but feel 
it as an obligation, imposed by others or society in general (ie. have an 
‘ought-to L2 self’), and this engenders a more defensive stance where the 
individual’s main focus is on preventing failure rather than striving 
towards achievement. The constructs of ‘ideal’ and ‘ought-to L2’ selves 
may prove to be a valuable ‘psychological substrate’ (Bendle, 2002: 8) 
underlying the more fluid and fragmented notion of identity presented 
in poststructuralist writing, and help explain the differential exercise of 
agency by learners. 

At the same time it is important not to lose sight of the social 
dimension that is implied by the term ‘identity’. The formation of self- 
guides occurs in and through the social domains in which the individual 
moves — ‘the pool of possible selves derives from the categories made 
salient by the individual’s particular sociocultural and historical context’ 
(Markus & Nurius, 1986: 954) — and Boldero and Francis (1999) point out 
that the effects of self-guides are by no means uniform or predictable: 
although ideal and ought-to selves represent distinct self-regulatory 
systems, their actual impact on behaviour is mediated by several factors, 
for example the relevance of a particular context to the ideals being 
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aspired to. Just as constructs from achievement motivation theory are 
now being viewed less as stable personality traits than as dynamic and 
highly context-sensitive states (e.g. Bempechat & Boulay, 2001; Volet & 
Jarvela, 2001), so the development and motivational impact of ‘ideal’ and 
‘ought-to’ L2 selves will need to be explored at levels of analysis beyond 
the self, including the situated activity in which learners engage, their 
home and institutional settings and the wider context of society and 
global regions. This in turn means supplementing the large-scale 
quantitative research that is being carried out to validate the L2 self- 
system model (see for example chapters in this volume by Csizér & 
Kormos; Taguchi et al.; Ryan) with case studies which investigate the L2 
self-guides of specific individuals over time, in their various contexts of 
learning. 

Like the poststructuralist studies cited above, such case studies may 
benefit from utilising ’middle-range’ theories which attempt to explain 
how individual agency and social structure are mutually shaped and 
constrained. Two such theories are Lave and Wenger’s situated learning 
theory (Lave & Wenger, 1991; Wenger, 1998) and Bourdieu’s (1991) social 
theory. As in other neo-Vygotskian perspectives such as language 
socialisation (Kramsch, 2002) and activity theory (Lantolf, 2000), Lave 
and Wenger view learning as a fundamentally social activity, whereby 
knowledge and understandings are negotiated in interaction with other 
people, and skills develop as changing forms of situated practice 
entailing changed relations with others. Lave and Wenger contend that 
learning occurs in, or in relation to, ‘communities of practice’, with 
learners gradually moving from a position of ‘legitimate peripheral 
participation’ toward fuller participation through their engagement in 
community activities, interaction with more experienced members, and 
the gradual alignment of their practice with those of these ‘experts’. With 
new forms of participation comes a transformed identity. Communities 
of practice may be ’as broad as a society or culture, or as narrow as a 
particular language classroom’ (Lantolf & Pavlenko, 2001: 148); they may 
be a ‘real’ community in which a person has regular involvement (e.g. a 
school) or an ‘imagined community’ — defined by Kanno and Norton 
(2003: 241) as ‘groups of people not immediately tangible and accessible, 
with whom we connect through the power of the imagination’. 

As several writers have recently pointed out (e.g. Murphey et al., 2005; 
Ryan, 2006) for many learners of English as a foreign language the global 
community of English users is more ‘imagined’ than ‘real’, in that their 
actual contact with users might be quite limited. Dornyei (2005) himself 
sees a connection between Lave and Wenger’s notion of imagination, as 
an important way of belonging to a community, and his own notion of 
the ‘ideal L2 self’, which relies on the individual having a powerful 
vision of him/herself as a future user of the new language. Kramsch 
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(2006) has recently elaborated on the power of imagination in potentially 
motivating language learners, especially in adolescence when identity 
formation is a central concern: 


Like rap and hip hop, a foreign language can reveal unexpected 
meanings, alternative truths that broaden the scope of the sayable 
and the imaginable... Seduced by the foreign sounds, rhythms and 
meanings, and by the ‘coolness’ of native speakers, many adolescent 
learners strive to enter new, exotic worlds where they can be, or at 
least pretend to be, someone else, where they too can become 
‘cool’ and inhabit their bodies in more powerful ways. (Kramsch, 
2006: 102) 


One further important aspect of situated learning theory is the way 
identity can be a site of struggle, for a learner’s aspirant identity may not 
be recognised by other community members, or may conflict with his / 
her aspirations towards membership of other communities. Individual 
learners may not have equal access to the resources of a community, nor 
be granted ‘legitimate’ status. Lave and Wenger’s ideas are therefore 
often linked (e.g. in Norton, 2000; Block, 2006) to the social theory of 
Bourdieu (1991), which offers tools for analysing the way that agency is 
constrained, in an arguably non-deterministic way, by social structure. 
The key notions are those of capital, field and habitus. By the time they 
enter school, children have inherited (through background and early 
experience) different amounts of social, economic and cultural capital, 
and have acquired a habitual way of understanding the world and a 
predisposition to act in certain ways, i.e. a ‘habitus’. The combination of 
capital and habitus in each individual makes certain ‘fields’ of social 
activity (e.g. school) more congenial than others; successful practice 
within those fields then further shapes the habitus and endows different 
forms of capital, which Bourdieu argues contributes in the long-term to 
the reproduction of social classes. Agency is thus constrained both 
externally ‘by the framework of opportunities and constraints the person 
finds him/herself in’, and also internally ‘by an internalized framework 
that makes some possibilities inconceivable, others improbable, and a 
limited range acceptable’ (Reay, 2004: 435), a formulation which neatly 
overlaps with the psychological notion of ‘possible selves’ (see above). 

In the rest of this chapter I will report on a study of Indonesian junior 
high school pupils’ motivation to learn English as a foreign language. The 
main research aim was to track their motivation over the first two years of 
formal study of the language in school, to see how it changed and what 
factors were associated with the change. It was not specifically targeted at 
investigating Dornyei’s L2 self-system model, but this emerged as one 
useful theoretical framework for interpreting the data, particularly, as I 
shall argue, when linked with the two social theories described above. 
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The chapter therefore offers a description of L2 motivation in specific 
individuals in a particular cultural context, and suggests a possible way of 
deploying the constructs of ‘ideal’ and ’ought-to’ L2 self in concert with 
other more socially-oriented constructs to explain L2 motivation. 


The Case Study Research 


The research site was a provincial Sumatran town called Ajeng,’ 
where I had worked during the 1990s. The school itself HS 70) was 
situated in a relatively prosperous emerging middle-class neighbour- 
hood, though the intake was socially mixed, the facilities themselves 
extremely basic by western standards, and the most common teaching 
methodology was traditional teacher-centred ‘chalk and talk’ based on a 
mainly grammatico-lexical national syllabus (see Lamb & Coleman, 
2008). The research employed a mixed-method strategy, combining 
surveys of the whole year cohort at the beginning and end of the period 
with three phases of semi-structured interviews (in Indonesian or 
English according to preference) and class observations of 12 ‘focal 
learners’, chosen for having diverse motivational profiles on the basis of 
their survey responses and teacher comments. All eight English teachers 
in the school were also interviewed. 

Broadly speaking, the survey results demonstrated very high levels of 
motivation in the school year cohort (Lamb, 2007). Many claimed to learn 
or use the language outside of school (over half took private courses in 
English during this period) and, although there was a slight drop in the 
pleasure which pupils took in their school English lessons, almost 
everyone considered the language either ‘important’ or ‘very important’, 
with a statistically significant shift towards the latter response after 20 
months of formal study. 

In this second questionnaire an open item asked pupils to offer 
reasons for the importance of English. Just under half (1 = 88) responded, 
and analysis of their comments revealed a distinction between those 
which associated English with a personal aspiration, either immediate 
(such as enabling them to play computer games) or distant (such as 
future study abroad), and those which linked it more to a requirement. 42 
comments could be identified as falling into the former category, some 
very general: 


English is important, my dreams are connected to English. 
Because English is the international language. My father used to 
teach English, and I want to become like my father. 


and others with a slightly more specific goal: 


Because I dream of being able to set foot in Europe...and I would 
like to play football there. 
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I’m learning English so I can go to neighbouring countries and 
because I want to make my family and school proud. 
Because English is an international language. And, I can speak with 
my idol wherever am I (Japan, Taiwan etc.)! [original] 


This latter statement can be contrasted to the following one: 


Maybe because English is the international language and has to be 
known and understood. 


25 comments can be placed in this ‘requirement’ category, including 
those which use the auxiliary verb harus (’should’ or ‘have to’) and others 
which suggest an element of wariness or fear: 


So I’m not shy if I’m called to speak with someone, and if my teacher 
directs a question or problem at me. 

Because in my country there’s going to be a free market and we won’t 
be made fools of by foreigners. 

With English we can face up to the era of globalisation which 
confronts the young generation. And it becomes my responsibility to 
learn the universal language of this time — English. 

To protect ourselves! 


This broad classification appears to mirror the distinction made by 
Higgins (1998) between a ‘promotion’ and a ‘prevention’ regulatory 
focus, and which is the basis for the distinction in Dédrnyei’s L2 
motivational self-system between ‘ideal’ and ‘ought-to’ L2 self. I am 
not suggesting that single comments like these are sufficient evidence of 
an individual disposition, but collectively they indicate that the distinc- 
tion between these two regulatory foci may be conceptually useful in this 
context. The rest of this chapter explores this further by concentrating on 
two individuals who seem to exemplify these two different stances 
towards the English language. Dewi and Munandar were both aged 11 
on entry to the school, and were 13 by the time of my last field visit. I will 
begin by presenting evidence for their L2 self-guides, and link them to 
their biographies. I will then look at how each responded to me as 
researcher, the way they appear to regulate their learning over this 
period, and their attitude towards their school English lessons, using the 
theoretical frameworks mentioned above. Finally I will consider the 
implications of their differing learning trajectories — for themselves, for 
local pedagogy, and for future research. 


Two Learners 


Very early in her first interview, Dewi let me know an unusual fact 
about herself — she was born in the USA. Although she had only spent a 
year there, while her father had a scholarship to study for a Masters 
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Degree, this quirk of biography evidently had meaning for her because in 
her third interview, when asked to say something about herself, she 
began with the words ‘I am from Fayetteville, Texas’. After a period 
living in the capital Jakarta, her parents were now both lecturers at Ajeng 
University, and Dewi lived with them and her four younger siblings in 
the pleasant suburb of T_, near the school. 

Before entering JHS 70 she had studied English for four years at one of 
the best primary schools in Ajeng and her initial questionnaire responses 
suggest she had very positive attitudes towards English — she gave the 
highest possible responses for the importance of English, her satisfaction 
with progress and confidence in ultimate success. In her first interview 
she also expressed a desire to live abroad: 


What's your opinion of westerners, of western countries? 

Ooh very good, self-disciplined, and if you want to chat to 
them, they’re very friendly. 

What about living there one day? 

I'd really like to 

Or would you prefer to live in Indonesia? 

Mmm.. .over there! 

And do you have any ambitions? 

Yes, for example, if I could get to study abroad, then I could 
become really fluent in English. 


om 


GeUnrUr 


Dewi's final comment is interesting in the way it inverts the traditional 
‘instrumental’ motive for learning English — it suggests that, for her, it is 
fluency in English which is the real goal. During this period, Dewi’s goals 
appeared to become slightly more focused. At her second interview she 
said she wanted to become a businesswoman: ’so I can help build 
Indonesia, so it isn’t left behind’; her hero, she said, was ex-President 
Habibie, a multilingual who had spent much of his career in the German 
aero-industry before returning to serve in government in Indonesia. In 
her final interview, when asked where she would be in 10 years’ time, 
she replied: 


I really want to go to my birthplace, Fayetteville, because I am from 
Fayetteville so I have to go to my birthplace...maybe I will be a 
journalist so I can go everywhere, maybe businesswoman......... 
maybe I want to have two tempat tinggal (homes), in foreign and in 
Indonesia [original] 


She sounds as if she is imagining her future self as a global 
professional, a responsible Indonesian citizen yet also comfortable in 
international settings. English was not the only language that Dewi 
showed enthusiasm for: ‘beside America, I really want to go to Japan’, 
she said, and she enjoyed taking Japanese and Chinese lessons because 
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‘they are very important too...and I think this very unique, maybe my 
friends will say oh Dewi you are so great because you know Japanese, 
Chinese. . .!’ [original]. 

When I first met him, Munandar had just arrived in Ajeng from a 
rural area of the province. He was unusual among his peers in never 
having studied English before, either in primary school or in a private 
course. His father worked in forestry, though Munandar was careful to 
say that he himself did not chop down trees — a comment that may have 
been aimed at soothing environmental concerns on my part, but more 
likely was intended to signal that he was ‘in business’ rather than 
working with his hands. His parents had decided to send Munandar to 
school in the provincial capital, where he lived with his extended family 
(grandmother, uncle, aunt and cousins), none of whom spoke any 
English. 

From the start he recognised English as important, changing his 
assessment in the survey to ‘very important’ at the end of the 20-month 
period. When elaborating on this importance, he consistently referred to 
a need to learn, as in this extract from his second interview: 


M: You know in B_ [a rural area of the province], over there we 

didn’t have any English lessons but in Ajeng we need English, 

if you don’t have English, it’s difficult. Wherever we go here 

we need English. 

For example, where do you need it? 

M: What I mean is, if we’ve already progressed, got success, 
started working, we need to be tested in English, everywhere 
our English is tested. 


— 
Ly 


He makes exactly the same point in his third interview: Everywhere, 
including school, English is examined, it’s important.’ 

Compared to Dewi, Munandar’s expressed ambitions were vague, 
and had no international element. In his first interview he simply said his 
goal was ‘studying well, getting ahead’; in his second interview, he said 
he had not considered a possible career as he was ’still studying, the 
important thing is to study first, before thinking about that’. When I 
asked him in his third interview to imagine himself 10 years ahead, he 
replied: 


M: Yeah, after this JHS, I'll go to senior high school, after that, 
study, high school, study, university... 

You want to go to University? 

Yes 

Any particular area of study, do you know? 

Not yet. 

Ambitions? For work? 
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M: My ambition is....be a successful businessman and a footballer, 

that’s my hobby. 

...and in 10 years’ time, where will you live, B_, Ajeng, where? 

M: Yeah it depends, if the school’s in Ajeng, then I'll live here, if in 
Jakarta, then there. 


Sra 


Although I have no precise psychometric assessment, Munandar’s 
talk over the three interviews suggests that he has a strong sense of 
obligation to learn English, an ought-to L2 self, but lacks Dewi’s vision of 
a future English-using self, the key component of an ideal L2 self. 
Growing up in a small rural town Munandar would have had minimal 
exposure to English and contact with outsiders of any sort (he told me 
that I was the first foreigner he had met face-to-face). However, he would 
have been regularly exposed to official discourses stressing the impor- 
tance of learning English, as one of the major subjects on the school 
curriculum. By contrast, Dewi entered JHS 70 with considerable cultural 
capital — four years of primary school English lessons (albeit brief and 
sporadic), English-speaking parents, and a house containing plenty of 
English-language resources — ‘story books in English, Encyclopaedias in 
English, what’s more the internet...’, as she reported. The way these 
resources fed her imagination was neatly encapsulated in a joke in her 
final interview: 


D: Iever go to Arab. 
I: You have been to Saudi? 
D: Yes, by my book! [original] 


In other words, by reading about Saudi Arabia in a book she felt she 
had already been there. 


Participation in the Research 


Both Dewi and Munandar willingly agreed to take part in my 
research, but they differed hugely in the way they interacted with me. 
Dewi seemed eager to exploit her participation to generate opportunities 
for interaction in English. For example, in both questionnaire open items 
and in the interviews, she was ready to depart from my agenda and ask 
me questions. Although in the first interview she used little English, her 
use of occasional interjections such as ‘cool!’ hinted at a deeper facility in 
oral language and an eagerness to participate in authentic communica- 
tion. In the second interview approximately half of her utterances began 
in English, and there was further deft use of short interjections, such as 
‘sure’, ‘really?’, ‘of course’, and times when she talked to her co- 
interviewee, a friend, in English. At her third interview, all but six of 
her 78 contributions were in English (though 13 of them included code- 
mixing with Indonesian). She felt confident enough to joke with me too, 
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accusing me of being a ‘workaholic’ for example, and asked numerous 
personal questions about my family. A liking for spoken idiom revealed 
itself in other ways too. In her initial questionnaire responses she said her 
favourite activities were expressing words in English ‘so they sounded 
really good’; in her second interview she showed her enthusiasm for 
slang: 


D: You know, I also have a magazine that contains slang language. 
I: What magazine is that? 
D: CNS...Cool ’n Smart...do you know it, do you know it Mister? 


She also reported picking up English phrases from listening to pop 
music and watching Hollywood films. Finally, Dewi appeared proud of 
her involvement with me in front of her peers — for instance, she attached 
an institutional badge that I had given them as a gift to her school bag. 

By contrast, my interviews with Munandar were all in Indonesian. In 
his second interview he said that he could now say some things in 
English in class, but not ‘in conversations’, and when I began the final 
interview by inviting him in simple English to give some personal 
information about himself, he replied with a smile ‘oh I don’t know 
English yet!’ as if such a possibility were inconceivable. Although he was 
always amiable with me, he appeared to be slightly embarrassed by his 
association with me; for example, he never made any attempt to talk to 
me outside of class, and when I visited him in class, he was teased by his 
friends. Uniquely among the focal learners in the study, when I asked 
him what advice he might give to a new pupil at the school about how 
they could learn English, he declined to give any, saying that it would 
make him appear ‘different’ and ‘intellectually arrogant’. 

It is possible to explain these differing reactions in terms of their ideal 
and ought-to L2 selves. To Dewi, my presence in the school represented a 
rare chance to participate in the wider English-speaking community. 
When the encounters went well, it ratified her evolving identity as an 
English-speaker. To Munandar, though his ought-to L2 self made him 
feel duty-bound to participate in the research once invited, he may have 
projected an evaluative function onto my role which persuaded him to 
‘play safe’ — his interviews were shorter than average, and he hardly ever 
volunteered contributions but merely responded to my own prompts or 
questions. Although he consistently recognised the importance of the 
language, he evidently did not see it as a legitimate form of self- 
expression. 

Again, home background may partly account for their contrasting 
positions. While Munandar lacked any prior contact with the language, 
Dewi had heard it and even used it occasionally with her parents (see 
later). She also had regular exposure to the spoken language through a 
variety of media, including films on TV and video, radio programmes 
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(‘BBC London’), and songs on her Walkman, and read English for interest 
in books, magazines and on the internet. To Dewi, English was a living 
language which could make her, in the words of her teen magazine, 
simultaneously ‘cool’ and ‘smart’. In Bourdieu’s terms, her linguistic 
habitus, along with the cultural capital that she inherited, made her feel 
comfortable with the identity that English generated for her, and which 
she enacted through participation in my interviews. 


Self-Regulation of Learning 


Dewi and Munandar received roughly the same amount of instruction 
in English at school, but according to their own accounts supplemented 
that to quite different degrees. Outside of school Munandar apparently 
made little effort to find ways of learning or using English, though he 
said he always did his homework, which was grammar and vocabulary 
exercises in the class workbook. In his second interview he admitted that 
his school grades were low, and that ‘I’ve been told to play less by my 
Aunt, she says I must play less and study more’. At the third interview 
he told me with pride that ‘from yesterday I’ve started taking English 
lessons at Ganesha Operation, my parents told me to’. The limited time he 
did devote to learning English therefore seems to have been at the 
instigation of others rather than his own initiative. Further, when I visited 
him at the private institute, it turned out that this was a general tuition 
school for all school subjects, the main purpose of which was to boost 
pupils’ state school scores. 

As we have seen, Dewi had access to English conversations in the 
home and she actually saw these as learning experiences: 


D: I learn English with my parents. 
I: You mean, your parents teach you? 
D: It’s me myself who wants to learn from them [1st interview]. 


In interview and questionnaire she also mentioned a number of other 
resources she was able to exploit for learning, including books, TV, radio, 
computer and Walkman. During her first year at JHS 70 she started to 
feel frustrated (see next section) and she also found opportunities to talk 
to her parents were fewer. As a result she began taking private lessons: 


D: I’ve started taking lessons, you know, at LIA [Indonesia- 
America Association]. 
I: Oh, you’re taking private lessons? 
D: Yes...So I get most of my practice at LIA now, not at home. 
I: Aha, and how are the lessons, are they different from here [i.e. 
school]? 
D: Mmm...they’re more enjoyable. 
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LIA was one of the best private language institutes in Ajeng, and when 
I observed a lesson there, I noted that she was enjoying the classes and 
was a much more active oral participant than she was at school, for 
example exchanging jokey remarks with the teacher in English as part of 
a role-play: 


T: Dewi, would you like to come to the cinema with me? 
D: Yes, but what will your wife say? [original] 


Moreover as she reported to me in interview, the institute, in return for 
the substantial course fee, also supplied her with: 


extra money for buying English books, and I read them over and 
over and if for instance there’s a new word, I can immediately 
practice it there with friends who know English. 


As Boyatzis and Akrivou point out, the ‘ideal self’, once activated, 
‘promotes the development of a person’s learning agenda and then a 
more articulated learning plan, experimentation and practice with new 
behaviour, feelings and perceptions’ (Boyatzis & Akrivou, 2006: 628). It is 
possible then that even at this relatively young age, Dewi's ‘ideal L2 self’ 
helped her to regulate her learning of English, pushing her to find 
alternative means when others broke down. With only an ‘ought-to’ self 
guide, Munandar may be less likely to put himself in situations where his 
lack of competence is exposed; hence, a general tutoring college with 40 
pupils per class, and with a focus on exam preparation, suits his purpose 
well. 

Of course, Dewi cannot rely exclusively on her own agency to develop 
her English skills. She needs access to economic capital to pay for her 
course. Once there, she benefits from legitimate peripheral participation 
in the community of practice that is the classroom. With a small number 
of pupils (12), she has regular opportunities for interaction with the 
teacher (as in the role-play cited above), who in turn is able, in these 
relatively well-resourced conditions of work, to organise communicative 
activities of various sorts that provide further oral practice. The knowl- 
edge practices of this community therefore mirror, to some extent, those 
of the wider community of global English users, so reaffirming the 
participants’ aspirant membership of that wider community. Moreover, 
as Dewi indicates in the quotation above, they are able to draw on each 
other’s expertise, as when trying out new language, and while there may 
be many personal differences among them, their shared enterprise over 
the many weeks of the course inevitably gives them a sense of shared 
identity as current or future English-users. This is exemplified in the 
following quotation from one of Dewi’s friends at JHS 70 who also took a 
private course at LIA: 
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It’s different [from school], the lessons are at a higher level there... 
because the competition is different, there we’re all in one class, so 
we think of them as friends, whereas here in school... Maybe they’re 
cleverer than we are, but we just make a big effort. 


Judging from her interaction with myself over this period, Dewi’s 
investment in learning outside of school is paying off in terms of an 
enhanced capacity for participation in English-mediated communication. 


Experience of School English Lessons 


Except for a period of about five months during her first year when 
Dewi was placed in a streamed elite class with a particularly popular 
teacher, the teaching methodology that she and Munandar experienced 
in their English lessons was very similar. My observation notes report 
teacher-dominated lessons based on a standard textbook with a 
grammatico-lexical syllabus and offering a set of traditional activities 
(cf. Lamb & Coleman, 2008), including teacher explanations of language, 
reading comprehension tasks, reading texts aloud, grammar and 
vocabulary exercises, and feedback sessions involving pupils writing 
their answers up on the blackboard. Oral work consisted mainly of 
teacher questions, plus some choral chanting. Dewi and Munandar’s 
reaction to this experience was very different. 

In her second interview, Dewi complained that her teacher during the 
first half of the year (whose name she had already forgotten) ‘just asked 
to translate English words, just that, no practice at all’. When I observed 
her in school classes I noted her behaviour to be highly variable; she sat at 
the back and appeared disengaged for long periods, but when the teacher 
asked a genuine question about the pupils’ school activity, she came alive, 
quickly volunteering an answer in English. When nominated to read 
aloud by the teacher, she visibly made an effort to do her best, reading 
fluently and with excellent pronunciation, but then quickly relapsed into 
distraction when the next student began. She also claimed not to care 
about the marks she received, saying ‘my father doesn’t hope I get a 
particular score...what’s important is speaking not the grade you get’. 

In her second year class, with the same teacher who had frustrated her 
at the beginning of her first year, she expressed further dissatisfaction: 


I: How do you feel about studying English in this junior high 
school, now you're in your fourth semester? 

D: I feel senang apa? [happy or what?] but now I don’t like er cara 
mengajar guru saya [the teacher’s way of teaching] because 
maybe I can’t understand what does he say... 

I: ...Have you talked to the teacher about this? 

D: Never, because I am afraid. [original] 
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Later on in the same interview she complained again: ‘don’t say to her, 
her pronunciation is not clear’ and agreed wholeheartedly with her co- 
interviewee when she said that ‘with Ms TW we only study with book 
and praktikum [practice] very little...and we are in the class very... 
boring [original]’. In her final questionnaire she rated her progress as 
‘not satisfactory’, though she was still confident of ultimate success, and 
rated English as very important for all reasons. When asked in interview 
whether English was more or less important to her, she replied ‘sure, 
more important, but now I feel...so-so’ [original], repeating the same 
comment later on, as if trying to emphasise the distinction between the 
objective importance of English to her future, and her feelings, which she 
knew were temporary and related to her class teacher. 

Munandar stressed in each of his interviews that he was happy at JHS 
70 — ‘it’s safe, there aren’t any nasty friends, the lessons are calm and 
disciplined’ — whereas at his previous rural primary school ‘the teacher 
often didn’t come, only when the sports classes were on, then he’d come’. 
In his English classes he said he was ‘happy...! like it...so I learn’. He is 
equally consistent about what is important for him in school English 
lessons: 


I need to understand what the teacher says. [1st interview] 

In English classes and in other lessons we try our best to catch the 
meaning of the teacher. [2nd interview] 

The teacher teaches what’s in the book — I try to catch it. [3rd 
interview] 


In the last two interviews he complains not about the teacher but about 
his peers, and the way they disturb him. However, when I actually 
observed him in class, Munandar appeared to be as much the cause of 
class disturbances as the victim. He was obviously a popular boy and sat 
with groups of friends at the back or at the far side of the class. Neither he 
nor his friends volunteered answers to the teacher’s questions, and they 
were rarely called upon to contribute. And as the long 90-minute lessons 
progressed, their behaviour became rowdier. I wrote in my observation 
notes that Munandar ‘seems incapable of sustained attention’, though I 
also noted that he seemed to enjoy the experience, as he himself reported. 

Clearly every child will have experienced the school lessons in a 
different way, but the stark contrast in Dewi and Munandar’s experience 
might be interpreted with reference to their L2 self-guides and to the 
communities of practice they were engaging with. As Norton and Kamal 
point out, there may be no direct overlap between a learner’s imagined 
community and the school classroom: 


When learners begin a program of instruction, they may be invested 
in communities that extend beyond the four walls of the classroom. 
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If the language teacher does not validate these imagined commu- 
nities, students may resist participation in learning. (Norton & 
Kamal, 2003: 303) 


This may help to explain Dewi’s frustration in her second year school 
class. By not speaking the language clearly herself, the teacher does not 
seem to represent a master practitioner in the wider English-speaking 
community; and by not providing her with opportunities for oral 
practice, she offers a very restricted set of knowledge practices that 
deny Dewi the legitimate peripheral participation she craves for the 
eventual realisation of her ideal L2 self. As a result she adopted a form of 
non-participation in which she gave selective attention to class activities, 
as I observed, and took a detached attitude towards the class commu- 
nity’s forms of assessment. Furthermore, while normally the teacher 
would be accorded great respect in local society, she chose to depart from 
this script in her interviews with me by criticising her. If, as I have 
argued, she viewed me as a member of the wider English-speaking 
community, then voicing her concerns with me could be viewed, along 
with her non-participation in class, as ‘acts of alignment to preserve the 
integrity of [her] imagined community’ (Norton, 2001: 165). 

Turning our attention to Munandar, his ought-to L2 self may 
predispose him to trust the system, since deviation from it is likely to 
bring trouble. Hence, as his interview comments above show, he at least 
intends to pay close attention to the teacher’s words in class and to do his 
homework dutifully, and unlike Dewi he does not express concern with 
the lack of meaningful communication in the language. When I observed 
him in class he never offered any voluntary contributions himself, only 
speaking on the rare occasions when the teacher directly addressed him. 
As Chick (1996) has pointed out, tasks such as completing textbook 
exercises, choral chanting and sequential reading aloud are ‘safe’ 
practices in that they do not threaten the face of either teacher or pupil; 
they may therefore be popular with teachers whose own English is 
limited and with learners like Munandar who, with a dominant ought-to 
self, ’moves away from and protects himself/herself from threatening 
aspects of the present’ (Boyatzis & Akrivou, 2006: 626). But because these 
activities are so dissimilar to the knowledge practices of expert English 
users — and the language itself a dry code rather than the value-laden 
expression of human meanings and intentions — pupils’ classroom 
activity is actually a form of ‘legitimate non-participation’ in this wider 
L2 community of practice. Hickey and Granade (2004) comment that 
‘participants in collaborative learning activities can be completely 
disengaged from the larger community to which they are ostensibly 
being acculturated’ (Hickey & Granade, 2004: 236). In the long-term such 
learners may, warn Lave and Wenger (1991), prioritise the “exchange 
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value’ of learning over the ‘use value’, and thus focus mainly on passing 
tests and getting good qualifications, as Munandar already seems to do. 
Deprived of meaningful forms of identification inside class, he may also 
be susceptible to contrary youth identities that deny the value of 
educational achievement and encourage the sort of ill-discipline I 
observed in his class. 


Some Implications 


Not all the focal learners in my study had easily identifiable L2 self- 
guides. Even those who clearly had an ‘ideal L2 self’ and who seemed to 
share Dewi’s broad learning trajectory had different background profiles 
and demonstrated different patterns of participation in English-learning 
activities. I am not intending to portray Dewi and Munandar as 
prototypical’ of learners with ideal and ought-to L2 selves. Rather, the 
contrast between them helps to highlight the contextual influences on the 
formation of L2 selves, and their operation during early adolescence in a 
provincial suburb in a developing country. 

I believe the study supports the view that ideal and ought-to L2 selves 
could be useful explanatory constructs in language learning motivation 
especially when combined with more sociologically-oriented theories 
such as those of Lave and Wenger (1991) and Bourdieu (1991). For 
example, in showing how the notion of community of practice can help 
explain Dewi and Munandar’s differing experience of similar school 
English classrooms, the study supports Dérnyei’s (2005) own contention 
that situated learning theory offers a ‘possible promising inroad into 
understanding the interface of the Ideal L2 Self and the actional phase of 
motivation’ (Dérnyei, 2005: 108). If Dewi has a strong ‘ideal L2 self’, this 
may underlie her ability to ride out the frustrations of school and to self- 
regulate learning outside of school, though Wenger reminds us that 


Understanding something new is not just a local act of learning. 
Rather, [it] is an event on a trajectory through which they [learners] 
give meaning to their engagement in practice in terms of the identity 
they are developing. (Wenger, 1998: 155) 


Thus the precise nature of the identity they are aspiring to might help 
explain the choices that learners make in their independent learning. For 
instance, Dewi’s vision of herself as a fluent speaker in the international 
community may partly account for her use of film and music to learn the 
language, and her interest in slang, as well as her enthusiastic participa- 
tion in oral activities at the private language course (and in conversations 
with myself). 

Similarly, Bourdieu’s social theory helps us to see how individual 
agency is shaped, and either enabled or constrained, by context. I have 
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suggested that Dewi’s linguistic habitus was formed in the home, 
perhaps even in her American origins, and that it helped her feel 
comfortable using the language as a form of self-expression; further, her 
agency in appropriating the language for her use was enabled by the 
cultural and economic capital that she inherited, and which allowed her 
to gain social capital in the form of new English-proficient friends at the 
private language course. All this makes it more likely that she will 
ultimately acquire the important symbolic capital of English, which in 
turn will enable her to provide the family milieu and educational 
resources necessary for her own offspring to acquire the language. Over 
the long term English may therefore have a role in accentuating social 
class differences even in national contexts where it was not previously 
the colonial language. 

Nevertheless, recent commentators on Bourdieu (e.g. Reay, 2004) have 
stressed the non-deterministic nature of his theory; habitus only becomes 
active in relation to particular ‘fields’ of practice, and since context is 
both multilayered and dynamic, individual agency is always unpredict- 
able and has the potential to overcome social disadvantage, a view which 
Canagarajah (1999) points out is shared by many of the poststructuralist 
studies mentioned earlier in this chapter (e.g. Norton, 2000). In my study, 
the focal learner with the most auspicious background — the son of an 
internationally-trained Professor of Education at Ajeng University — did 
not (as yet) display much evidence of either an ideal or an ought-to L2 
self over this period, and certainly made little effort to learn English; 
likewise, other focal learners who invested just as much as Dewi in 
learning English had quite distinct family backgrounds. As for the future, 
Dewi appears set on a learning trajectory towards ‘full’ participation in 
the wider English-speaking community, and towards actualising her 
ideal L2 self as a cosmopolitan Indonesian member of that community; 
though it is conceivable that repeated negative experiences in school 
English classes (an example of a particular ‘field’ to which her habitus 
was not suited) may dull her passion for the language, or failure in 
formal assessments may reduce her sense of self-efficacy, undermining 
her ideal self (and recalling George Bernard Shaw’s comment about 
school being the only time his education was interrupted). Munandar’s 
future is harder to discern because although his ought-to L2 self 
encourages him to adopt an identity of participation in the school 
classroom and he appears determined to do well in school assessments, 
the restricted set of knowledge practices do not engage his imagination. 
Just as he and his friends chose to sit on the physical margins of the 
classroom, their learning trajectory may also become increasingly 
marginal in relation to school as a whole. 

From an educational policy perspective, it could be argued that 
Munandar’s fate is critical, because his background and school experience 
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is more typical of his compatriots. If they do not gain any practical 
competence in the language during their school years then a huge 
proportion of Indonesia’s population are denied access to a major means 
of self-improvement, while the country’s workforce lacks an important 
component skill. Even a relatively cursory look at individual learners 
in context, such as the one presented here, shows that motivation is 
implicated in this problem, and that identity issues are integral to 
understanding motivation. L2 self guides may prove to be valuable 
concepts for describing the way individuals identify with a foreign 
language, but their value for finding practical solutions to motivational 
problems will be much enhanced if we also explore their origins in, and 
impact on, the social settings and situated activity of language learning. 

Finally, a research methodology issue. I have argued that Dewi and 
Munandar’s interactions with myself as researcher were influenced by 
their ideal and ought-to L2 selves, respectively. On the one hand this 
indicates that talking to learners might be a valid way of eliciting active 
self-guides; on the other hand, if the researcher him/herself is perceived 
to be implicated somehow in the achievement of those ideal/ought-to 
selves, then this may distort respondents’ accounts of what they do to 
reduce the discrepancy with their actual selves. Boldero and Francis 
(1999) point out a similar effect in quantitative research, where the test 
location affected the results of studies on the impact of ideal and ought-to 
selves — for example, testing for academic-related self guides in a 
university classroom produced different results from testing for them in 
a less relevant location. Identity is being ‘performed’ even when 
completing a questionnaire, in that people seek ’to control the reception 
of the subject positions they choose to adopt’ (Block, 2007: 17); face-to- 
face interaction provides far more scope for identification processes to 
emerge, but demands a particularly high degree of reflexivity in the 
qualitative researcher. 


Notes 
1. I have changed all place and person names to protect the participants’ 
anonymity. 


2. All quotations from learners are translated from Indonesian unless otherwise 
specified. 
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Chapter 13 


Imagined Identity and the L2 Self 
in the French Foreign Legion 


ZACHARY LYONS 


Introduction 


The research reported in this chapter was part of a larger four-year 
investigation into L2 identity and L2 motivation in the French Foreign 
Legion (henceforth Legion). The researcher’s own experience of learning 
French as a young volunteer in the Legion classroom and Noels and 
Clément’s (1996) findings that language competence has been found to 
correlate positively with positive adaptation encouraged him to inves- 
tigate the Legion’s instructional environment and the relationships 
between motivation, self-confidence, attitudes (particularly ethnocentr- 
ism), and L2 achievement. 

Initially, given the unique aspects of the Legion learning environment, 
a socio-educational approach to this investigation seemed appropriate. 
Gardner and Lambert (1972) and Gardner’s (1983) integrative motive 
hypothesis take the position that an integrative motive is positively 
related to L2 achievement. It has been argued that the Gardnerian 
paradigm with its integrative/instrumental dichotomy (Riemer, 2001; 
Shedivy, 2004) is pertinent to the Canadian L2 perspective where English 
and French L1 speakers are in sociolinguistic competition in different 
domains. Gardner (2001), in addressing the criticism that the socio- 
educational model may only be applicable to the Canadian bilingual 
context, makes the point that the two languages are not necessarily 
available in every individual’s environment across Canada. A similar 
perspective pertains within the Legion, where not only do many English 
L1 learners of French not integrate with the wider Francophone 
community but they actively give voice to separatist messages of 
categorical identity differentiation, confrontation, and conflict (Lyons, 
2004). Therefore, it was felt that the socio-educational model might be 
appropriate in this particular context. 

As a first step, therefore, a two-year quantitative study was undertaken 
to critically examine the applicability of the socio-educational model to 
this unique socio-cultural context, and will be reported in the first part of 
this chapter. 257 English L1 recruits answered psychometric question- 
naires assessing their motivation, self-confidence, attitudes towards 
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learning French and the culture of the Legion and, in addition, were tested 
on their French L2 achievement. The relationships among these variables 
were used to assess the validity of a causal model suggested by Gardner et 
al.’s (1997) socio-educational model of SLA. However, the data suggested 
that the model failed to confirm any significant correlations between these 
variables and challenged the model’s theoretical and methodological 
assumptions. As a second step, and to examine the deficiencies of the 
model, a qualitative study was undertaken involving in-depth interviews 
with 13 of the recruits. As will be reported in the second part of this 
chapter, the qualitative analysis suggests that motivation is context- 
dependent, multifaceted and dynamic, and that changes in individuals’ 
motivation to learn L2 are better explained by reference to ongoing 
processes of identification, differentiation and the L2 learning experience, 
considered in the light of the new theoretical framework of ideal and 
ought-to selves suggested by Csizér and Dérnyei (2005). 


Research Setting: The French Foreign Legion 


Composed exclusively of male volunteers aged between 18 and 40, the 
present day Legion comprises about 7800 men who enlist initially for a 
period of five years. The Legionnaire' is constrained to serve the full five 
years unless he deserts, a common enough occurrence.” The Legion is 
remarkably multilingual and multinational, with volunteers comprising 
117 nationalities (Lyons, 2005), though all instruction and interaction 
with superiors (the overwhelming majority of whom at officer-level are 
French nationals) is conducted through French and promotion through 
the ranks is contingent on L2 achievement. An aspect of the Legion that is 
seldom reported is that it is composed of approximately 60% French L1 
speakers, who are mainly French nationals but include Canadian, 
Belgian, Swiss and African nationals (Lyons, 2000). 

Little has changed in the motivations for joining since Merolli (1937: 
21) identified four categories of recruits who found their way to the 
Legion: 


¢ adventurers who joined to start a new life, and forget an unpleasant 
past; 

¢ the chronically unemployed; 

* very young men who sought adventure and/or were unhappy at 
home; 

¢ soldiers who had deserted from other armies (or completed their 
service), and who, having been trained, wished to continue in their 
chosen profession. 


The Legion is a complex institution that binds its adherents from the 
outside world, attracting a constant turnover of new recruits of many 
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nationalities despite the discipline and hard treatment it is known to 
dispense (some nine out of 10 applicants are rejected in the first two 
weeks after enlisting). It is a peer-led, all-male environment exhibiting 
the potential for huge institutional and peer violence. However, 
separatist messages of categorical identity differentiation, confrontation 
and conflict are frowned upon by authority. The aim of the Legion is to 
create a disciplined and dependable armed force from the disparate 
elements that join, half of whom are non-Francophones when they enlist. 
Implicit to the notion of the imagined L2 community (Anderson, 1991; 
Kanno & Norton, 2003) constituted by the Legion is that it is a refuge and 
fellow Legionnaires are a band of brothers’ who communicate and 
construct a common shared identity using French (Lyons, 2004). 


The Legion’s L2 Learning Environment 


Unlike most L2 learning which normally takes place in a supportive 
environment, the process of L2 learning in the Legion occurs within a 
much less favourable ecology. As an L2 learning environment, the Legion 
has a number of characteristics which mark it as different in relation to 
other L2 environments. Prime amongst these is that L2 learner anxiety, 
which can have a deleterious effect on L2 achievement (e.g. Gardner 
et al., 1997; MacIntyre et al., 1997; Young, 1991), is augmented further by 
the heightened stressful and violent nature of the learning environment 
(Lyons, 2005). It is a commonplace for a recruit to receive a slap or 
disapproving punch in the head from the higher ranking officer or 
Legionnaire delivering the lesson. The classroom teaching of French in 
the Legion is conducted in an environment of extreme stress, maintain- 
ing the recruit in a highly traumatisé (traumatised, a very common word 
during training) state (Lyons, 2000, 2002). 

The Legion stresses the use of the binome or Francophone training 
partner who is tasked with assisting the non-Francophone in acquiring 
the L2. The Francophone binome is constrained to work closely with his 
non-Francophone partner throughout the four months of training and 
not only in the L2 classroom. As an L2 learning environment, another 
unusual feature of the Legion and its L2 classroom is the emphasis 
placed on song to supplement L2 instruction as pertinent technical and 
formulaic expressions are conveyed to the new recruit. Singing, which 
forms an integral part of the Legion’s tradition, can replace L2 classroom 
work altogether (the onus is then on the binomes and their non- 
Francophone partners to work together during mealtimes or on guard 
duty to understand the lyrics). 

Loyalty and discipline characterise the Legion’s identity (Lyons, 2004). 
A third element which characterises the shared identity of the Legion is 
its inaccessibility to outsiders which makes it a difficult environment to 
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study. The Legion and Legionnaires in general have a negative view of 
outsiders (Geraghty, 1996). Once the recruit is accepted by the Legion 
(following a thorough investigation of his past background), he is offered 
the option of adopting a new name which he must then retain for the first 
five-year contract. Conveniently, this uses the recruit’s actual initials and 
more or less his nationality — the exception to this practice being French 
nationals who are always recorded as being Canadian, Belgian or Swiss 
nationals (thus Michael Smith becomes Martin Short; Claude Francois 
becomes Charles Fauré, etc.). He may then re-assume his previous name, 
a process referred to as Rectification. The name change is designed to 
protect the recruit from any further enquiries arising from his past by 
either outside authorities or family. This is indicative of the Legion’s 
desire to preserve the integrity of its communal isolation and refuge from 
the outside world as reflected by its motto: Legio patria nostra (the Legion 
is our country/home). 


The Quantitative Study 


The setting for this investigation was the French Foreign Legion’s 
reception/transit/training base at Aubagne, just outside Marseilles. In 
this study, the main concerns were to investigate the effects of learners’ 
orientation on language performance and to test the plausibility of a 
socio-educational model within the Legion’s instructional environment 
context. 


Research questions 
The following research questions were considered: 


(1) Could the identified language learning variables (motivation, self- 
confidence and attitudes) predict a Legionnaire’s L2 achievement? 

(2) What were the relationships among motivation, self-confidence, 
attitudes and L2 achievement in the English L1 learners of French in 
the Legion? 


Participants and procedures 


The researcher enlisted the help of three Non-Commissioned Officers 
(NCOs) at Aubagne who were in charge of the reception of new recruits 
and the transmission of these same /égionnaires nearly 4 months later to 
their respective regiments around the globe. The three NCOs were all of 
the rank of Caporal-Chef, had over 15 years of service each, were 
permanently stationed at Aubagne and would have several hours of 
undisturbed access to the recruits during the average week, in between 
the recruits’ identity, physical and psychometric testing. They would 
equally have access to the légionnaires returning from basic military and 
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language training at Castelnaudary, as these NCOs would be in charge of 
assigning daily corvée duties (cleaning, etc.) to all légionnaires awaiting 
their Affectation (joining one of the French Foreign Legion’s regiments 
around the world). It would also be to these NCOs that légionnaires 
would have to come if they wanted an evening’s leave to go into the 
town of Aubagne or into Marseilles (15 km away). Two of the NCOs were 
former colleagues of the researcher. 

Though the researcher was not present during the administration of 
the tests, in order to ensure that testing was carried out successfully, 
attention was concentrated on the following points: 


(1) That informants were told that the questionnaire contained ques- 
tions about their motivation in joining the Legion and in learning 
French, some anxiety measures and background information; 

(2) that they understood the items contained on both the questionnaires 
and the French achievement test; 

(3) that they felt they could answer the questions truthfully, without 
any pressure or fear of consequence; 

(4) that they were aware that the answers they gave would have no 
bearing on their future careers within the Legion itself; 

(5) that the tests would take approximately 40 mins. 


The researcher was very conscious of two factors which could 
adversely impact on the questionnaire respondents’ performance, as 
reported by Dornyei (2001: 209): (1) failure to read the written 
instructions leading to the possible loss of important information; (2) 
the manner in which the questionnaire was presented. Those adminis- 
tering the questionnaire were made aware of these concerns and were 
directed to read out the instructions clearly and encourage the research 
participants by suggesting that the test was important and_ that 
consequently they should endeavour to do their best. Moreover, since 
explicit evaluation of competence and performance in the domains of 
professional activities (of which French language use is one within the 
Legion) is a regular feature of military life, this investigation of language 
abilities and attitudes appeared authentic and congruent with ongoing 
practices, thus ensuring that it did not create any disruption in the 
informants’ day-to-day practices. 

The initial sample consisted of 360 English-speaking (as determined 
by nationality) recruits. Each filled in a background information 
questionnaire, the affective measures instrument and completed a French 
achievement test. Due to a high rate of attrition in the ranks, by the time 
the same informants repeated the process after four months of basic 
training, this sample had reduced to 257 respondents. Though the 
sample size is comparatively small, it may plausibly be considered 
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representative of Anglophone volunteers in the French Foreign Legion 
and sufficient for a multivariate analysis (Tabachnick & Fidell, 1989). 


Instruments 


Four factors were selected as the foci for this study: (a) motivation; 
(b) self-confidence; (c) attitudes; and (d) L2 achievement. The variables 
included have been operationally defined and evidence of their validity 
and reliability accepted and used in several studies (e.g. Gardner & 
MacIntyre, 1991; Gardner et al., 1979; Masgoret et al., 2001). The 
researcher compiled a pool of 58 items, some of which were chosen 
from existing research measures because of their discriminatory power in 
previous studies but were adapted to fit the particular circumstances of 
the Legion recruits. Modifications of and additions to the original items 
were made in order to make them relevant to the context of learning 
French within the Legion or to reduce the redundancy in the original 
scales. Dérnyei (2001) points out the importance of designing instru- 
mentation with appropriate psychometric properties aligned with the 
population being studied. 

Each index had five to nine questions that were answered on a five 
point Likert scale, anchored at one end by disagree strongly and at the 
other by agree strongly. Following expert judgement of individual 
items, negatively worded items were changed to positive items for clarity. 
The conceptual framework of each factor was defined originally for this 
research. There are some issues concerning the use of self-report 
questionnaires. In order to overcome these concerns, 18 research partici- 
pants took part in semi-structured interviews which presented these 
constructs in depth and gave the research participants the opportunity to 
comment on issues raised by the instruments. The instruments were 
piloted and then revised, taking into account the research participants’ 
comments. 

The following measures were designed and piloted for the study 
(cf. Lyons, 2005 for a more extensive discussion): 


Background Information Questionnaire 
Research participants were asked to provide information regarding 
the following six demographic variables: 


(1) Age, in years. 

(2) Nationality. 

(3) Was English their L1? 

(4) Educational level. This item required the research participants to 
specify fully their previous educational background. 

(5) Were they French speakers, for how long, and could they read/write 
French? 
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(6) Other languages. Research participants were asked to indicate the 
number of languages, other than English and French, that they 
spoke and to what level. 


Affective measures 
These comprised the following: 


¢ Motivation. This measure was developed from motivational and 
attitudinal measures previously elaborated by Gardner (1985) and 
consisted of Attitudes toward learning French, Desire to learn 
French and Motivational Intensity scales. This measure was 
designed to measure strength of motivation in terms of difficulty 
and preference for French in relation to other skills recruits have to 
learn in the Legion, the effort they actually expend in learning 
French, and future plans to use and study French. 

¢ Self-confidence. This measure consisted of L2 anxiety, self-con- 
fidence and self-rating of French Achievement scales. The anxiety 
scale consisted of items which describe classroom situations within 
the Legion instructional environment in which a recruit might feel 
anxious or uncomfortable about learning or speaking French. 
Informants rated their French achievement using a modification 
of the CanDo measure developed by Clark (1984). 

¢ Attitude. This factor comprised attitudes towards French Legion- 
naires, Interest in learning a language and Integrative Orientation 
scales. It also included an ethnocentric scale derived from Chen and 
Starosta’s (2000) intercultural sensitivity scale, consisting of items 
which measure the subject’s sensitivity to participating in other 
cultures (Fritz et al., 2001). Following Lyons (2004), ethnocentrism 
was hypothesised to be a significant variable in the context of the 
Legion. 


L2 achievement measures 

Access to reliable and verifiable French language achievement tests 
conducted by the recruits was not possible, so an interactionalist 
vocabulary achievement test was designed for this study (for detailed 
justification, see Lyons, 2005). An interactionalist approach assesses 
vocabulary as a trait which is manifested in particular contexts of use. 
Some form of context dependence should be an essential feature of test 
design if learners are to demonstrate their ability to deal with vocabulary 
receptively. Validation of tests from an interactionalist perspective is 
likely to be multi-faceted, drawing on the various forms of validity 
enquiry identified by Messick (1996) and discussed in relation to 
vocabulary testing by Chapelle (1994, 1998). In addition, it is a receptive 
test and does not provide direct information about the ability to use the 
target words productively. 
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The test consisted of five sections with 37 items covering lexical and 
grammatical use. A sixth section consisted of identifying lexical items 
which are in daily use in the Legion. Each section had English 
instructions and the items were simple in format designed to make the 
test accessible to all research participants. This test was a revised version 
of more general vocabulary tests including the Vocabulary Levels Test 
(Nation, 1990) and the Vocabulary Knowledge Scale (Paribakht & 
Wesche, 1997). The revisions were intended to make the test somewhat 
easier and more applicable to both the test environment and the amount 
of time available in which to test the informants. 

Drawing on research originally carried out by Meara (1994), the sixth 
section of the test included words which, though real, were highly 
unlikely to feature in any conceivable manner during the Legionnaires’ 
first months of basic training (such as Canot and Filleul). The informants 
were asked to indicate any words they recognised and to leave blank 
those that they do not know well enough to say what they meant. Scoring 
was designed to correct for guessing (i.e. when informants indicated that 
they knew a pseudoword). 

After three pilot studies, construct validity and internal consistency 
were estimated using Exploratory Factor Analysis (EFA) with Principle 
Axis Factoring, Oblimin, and Cronbach’s «. The significance level for all 
tests was set at 0.05. All 58 items loaded on the expected factors 
(accounting for 57.01% of the variance) and yielded high communalities, 
with their h* between 0.711 and 0.459. Cronbach’s « was 0.876. Based on 
these results, it was inferred that all the scale items had satisfactory 
construct validity. 


Results of the quantitative study 


The data discussed here refer to the questionnaires and achievement 
tests completed by 257 English L1 légionnaires upon their return to 
Aubagne, following four months of basic military and language training 
at Castelnaudary. The most important initial finding from the study was 
the significantly low test scores on the French Achievement Test (M = 
33.21 [scored out of 100], SD = 4.87). 

The following statistical procedures were conducted after gathering 
the data: 


(a) All necessary steps were taken for data screening (Tabachnick & 
Fidell, 1996). 

(b) Descriptive statistics were examined. 

(c) Reliability for the items in each measure was estimated using 
Cronbach’s «. 

(d) Data reduction procedures were conducted using Principal Compo- 
nent Analysis (PCA) in order to determine the main sources of 
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variance underlying each set of indicants and to determine the 
underlying nature of each construct. 

(e) The internal relationships among the factors found in the factor 
analysis and the relationships among the reduced indicants in the 
structural causal modelling were examined. 


The relationships among these variables were used to assess the 
validity of a causal model suggested by Gardner et al.’s (1997) socio- 
educational model of SLA since structural equation modelling is one of 
the preferred statistical techniques used by researchers interested in the 
socio-educational model (Gardner, 2001). EQS 5.5 was used to assess the 
validity of this causal model and to assess how well it fitted any 
correlations obtained among the variables. In evaluating model fit, 
multiple indexes were used. The model obtained a chi-square of 371.11 
with 437 df, p > 0.05 (p value = 0.89). Also, fit indexes showed Goodness- 
of-Fit Index (GFI) = 0.91, Non-Normed Fit Index (NNFI) = 1.01, Com- 
parative Fit Index (CFI) =0.90, and Root Mean Square Error of 
Approximation (RMSEA) = 0.007 (< 0.05), p=1.00. Based on these fit 
indexes, the proposed model was a good fit for the data. 

Figure 13.1 shows the proposed model of motivation, self-confidence, 
attitudes and L2 achievement. The model shows that the parameter 
coefficients to language Achievement from Motivation was 0.10 and 
from Self-Confidence was 0.19. Interestingly, the parameter coefficient 


‘Misten: Motiveional Intezoty. 
AmLF: Attituies towards leaning French 


Figure 13.1 Model of motivation, self-confidence, attitudes and L2 achieve- 
ment (after Gardner et al., 1997) 
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estimate to Achievement from the Attitudes factor is negative (— 0.13) 
but is not highly significant. There was no significant correlational 
relationship found between Attitudes and Self-confidence though it was 
found to be a negative correlation (— 0.11). The latent factor Attitudes 
had a slight positive causal effect on Motivation (0.09). There was a 
slight negative correlation between Anxiety and Self-confidence ( — 0.13) 
and a positive correlation between Self-confidence and Motivation (0.21). 
In the model, neither Integrative Orientation nor Instrumental Orienta- 
tion had any significant causal relationship with L2 achievement. 
The model shows that there were no statistically significant paths to 
language Achievement from Anxiety and Motivational Orientation and 
that the three constructs had only indirect effects. The role of Attitudes 
as a precursor of Motivation was confirmed but was not significant 
(0.09). Importantly, the effect of Motivation on L2 Achievement was 
much lower (0.10) than the Gardner et al. (1997) model would predict. 

This is interesting, given that according to the descriptive statistics the 
research participants had high levels of integrative and instrumental 
orientations. That is, the recruits’ interests towards the Legion’s culture 
were strong and they equally felt a strong need to master French for 
their future in the Legion. However, the results of the causal model 
suggest that this did not affect their language achievement. These 
findings do not support the claim in Gardner ef al.’s (1997) model that 
these orientations are significant factors in L2 acquisition. The model 
tested here failed to adequately address the two research questions 
outlined earlier. 


Limitations of the socio-educational model in this context 


Given that the Legion is an L2-immersed second language learning 
(SLL) rather than foreign language learning (FLL) environment with 
strong affiliative properties, why should the socio-educational model fail 
to clarify the interplay between linguistic confidence, anxiety, motiva- 
tional intensity, orientations, ethnocentrism, attitudes, and L2 achieve- 
ment? More fundamentally, why does the recruits’ positive motivational 
orientation fail to impact positively on their language attainment? 

One problem inherent in the model may lie with the construct of 
anxiety. Gardner et al. (1997) did not treat anxiety as a separate factor but 
as a negative component of self-confidence. However, the model’s 
emphasis on the larger social milieu makes it difficult to adequately 
identify the role of situation-specific anxiety in the elucidation of 
motivational orientations towards L2 performance, or to ascertain what 
cognitive and emotive processes are involved on the part of the learner. 
The low L2 achievement of the recruits as evidenced by their Background 
Information Questionnaire, the French linguistic confidence CanDo 
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measures and their scores on the French language test may have impacted 
negatively on their motivational orientation, though the model fails to 
elucidate this. In contrast to MacIntyre and Gardner (1991), Au (1988) and 
Sparks et al. (2000) suggest that motivation, self-confidence and anxiety 
are the result and not the cause of L2 achievement, while Ushioda (1996) 
suggests that L2 success engenders motivation. Could the recruits’ lack of 
engagement with the L2 community, as a result of low self-confidence, be 
a factor in their low L2 achievement? If the recruits’ confidence is high, 
they may be more likely to engage in cross-cultural interaction, exhibit 
Motivational Intensity, and make every effort to interact efficiently. This is 
supported by studies which suggest that self-confidence influences L2 
achievement both directly and indirectly through the learners’ attitudes 
and effort in learning the L2 (Clément et al., 1994). 

Another limitation of the socio-educational model may be that it is not 
sufficiently sensitive to the complexities of particular social settings. 
Most studies related to the socio-educational model, whether in SLL or 
FLL contexts, have been conducted with college students in structured, 
formal, and standard learning environments. Norton points out that 
conceptions of instrumental and integrative motivation ‘which are 
dominant in the field of SLA, do not capture the complex relationship 
between relations of power, identity, and language learning’ (Norton, 
1995: 16). While recognising the importance of the social milieu, the socio- 
educational model may have a weak emic aspect and may not in fact be 
generalisable to other non-Canadian SLL contexts (Yashima, 2000). 
Pennycook (1994: 15) addressed this concern and pointed out that ‘we 
cannot reduce questions of language to such social psychological notions 
as instrumental and integrative motivation, but must account for the 
extent to which language is embedded in social, economic and political 
struggles’. Ushioda (2006) echoes this view arguing that integrative 
motivation is part of an internal domain of self and shifting ‘processes of 
engaging, constructing and negotiating’ identities (Ushioda, 2006: 289). 

Since the socio-educational model could not adequately address the 
research questions, it became apparent that a different strategy of inquiry 
and alternative theoretical framework were needed to examine issues of 
motivation, anxiety and L2 learning in the context of the Legion. 


The Qualitative Study 


A small-scale qualitative study conducted contemporaneously to the 
above quantitative investigation was undertaken as a means of examin- 
ing these issues in greater depth. This is in keeping with studies which 
have used qualitative research methodology to examine motivational 
constructs (e.g. Nikolov, 1999; Syed, 2001; Ushioda, 2001; Williams & 
Burden, 1999; Williams ef al., 2001), and L2 anxiety (e.g. Bailey, 1983; 
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Gregersen & Horwitz, 2002; Pappamihiel, 2002; Phillips, 1992; Spielmann 
& Radnofsky, 2001). It was hoped that the qualitative study might shed 
light in particular on the second research question — namely, why does 
the recruits’ positive motivational orientation fail to impact positively on 
their language attainment? 


Procedure 


Thirteen recruits who also participated in the questionnaire study 
were interviewed upon their return to Aubagne following four months of 
military and language training at Castelnaudary. Age ranged from 19 to 
25 years old (M = 20.1). Nine were English, three Irish and one American. 
Informants are labelled S1—S13. 

Semi-structured interviews were conducted to identify affective 
variables as articulated by the recruits. Specifically, the researcher’s 
focus was on capturing instructional, affective and cultural factors 
assumed to influence Legionnaires’ language achievement. All inter- 
views were conducted in an informal environment outside the Legion 
camp at Aubagne, at the Hotel Estérel, Marseilles, and lasted between 40 
and 70 mins each. 

Each interview began with a few general questions in French about 
Legion life (e.g. How do you find Aubagne now that you are back from 
Castelnaudary? Not as scary as when you were a new recruit?) with a 
view to ascertaining the informant’s level of spoken French. The results 
of each informant’s CanDo rating and French language test were also 
available. A number of probe questions were used to guide the 
investigation, which were further clarified for the interviewees: 


¢ Why did you enlist? Do you intend to desert? (Many disaffected 
recruits desert when they return from training at Castelnaudary and 
before they get sent to a regiment overseas as it is relatively easy to 
do so now without fear of capture.) 

¢ What are your attitudes towards French L1 Legionnaires? And 
towards the Legion? 

¢ Is a good level of French necessary for daily life in the Legion? And 
long-term? 

¢ How good is your level of French? (Summarily tested by asking a 
number of related questions in French as illustrated above.) 

¢ Is learning French seen by you as being important for integrating 
into the Legion? Is a fluent command of French necessary to 
becoming an integrated Legionnaire? 

e What are your attitudes towards how you are taught French in the 
Legion? 

¢ Were you ever anxious during French class? While speaking French 
to an officer (higher rank)? What made you anxious? 
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¢ Do you think this had an effect on your motivation to learn French? 
Be a model Legionnaire? 

¢ Do you think you are still motivated to learn French? 

¢ When you joined the Legion, who were your role models amongst 
the Legionnaires you met? 

¢ Do you intend applying for French citizenship when it is time? (One 
of the carrots offered to Legionnaires after they finish their first 
five years of enlistment is the offer of French citizenship.) 

e What do you think it means to be a Legionnaire as an English/ 
Irish/ American, etc. citizen? 


The interviews were conducted in English, recorded, transcribed and 
archived to digital MP3 format. A broad transcription approach was 
employed with standard orthographic full stops and commas used to 
mark pauses and grammatical phrase groups. Data analysis followed an 
inductive, grounded theory development process (Eisenhardt, 1989; 
Sutton, 1991). Interview data were searched for categories of motiva- 
tional orientations, attitudinal variables and identity, and the transcripts 
were coded for evidence of each. An iterative process of moving back 
and forth between the data, relevant literature, and emerging concepts 
then took place to develop conceptual categories. Finally, as Ushioda 
(2001) recommends, qualitative findings were interpreted through the 
prism of an existing theoretical framework. 


Discussion of some sample data 


I will outline just a small sample of data which addresses aspects of 
the fluid, complex and context-dependent relationship between the 
Legionnaires’ motivational orientations, anxiety and their low L2 
achievement, and which may shed light on why the socio-educational 
model failed to adequately elucidate recruits’ motivational orientations. 

It was universally recognised by the informants that French was very 
necessary for daily life in the Legion, in addition to being important for 
integrating into the Legion. Motivational factors revealed strong instru- 
mental and integrative orientations: 


— If you want to get on you have to learn it — it makes you look stupid 
around the other guys if you can’t get it. You won’t be promoted if 
you don’t get it. (S4) 

— Yes, definitely. No one can command a unit if they can’t speak 
French. (S7) 

— If you can’t speak French you’re not considered a Legionnaire. I 
don’t even know if you can stay here. (S2) 

— Being a good soldier is important and being able to take orders 
also — if you can speak French as well you are well in. (S9) 
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— A good level of French is not just necessary, it’s mandatory. To get 
food, to get from A~B, to speak to your mates — to get to know the 
ones from Portugal or Germany, you have to do it through French. 
There is no way around it. It really is the French [emphasis] Foreign 
Legion! (S12). 

— French is important because there are people from all over the world 
here. If there is no common language, it would all be a shambles. (54) 


The harsh reality of the system as well as the sporadic manner of 
instruction are voiced by the next informants, while motivational 
orientations are still evident: 


— Inschool if you didn’t learn, no one cared but here if you don’t learn 
French they hit you. It make[s] you try harder to learn just to avoid 
that. Sometimes I just shit myself before language class. (S9) 

— They treat you like shit — like you’re really dumb if you don’t pick it 
up quickly. The classes are very tense as people are afraid of getting 
hit or humiliated. It can be hard to think never mind learn a 
different language. And just when you get used to it [a particular 
language lesson], you do something mad for the next three days — like 
marching through the mountains — and then they stick you back 
into the classroom and you're right back again at square one having 
lost all that you had learnt earlier in the week. . .[in the classroom they 
then usually] go on to do something completely different. (S4) 

— The way they treat you is crazy but effective — none of these guys 
would make an effort if they weren’t being threatened. It works I 
guess but it can scare the shit out of you when an officer talks to you 
as you're in for it if you get something wrong when you answer 
him. (S9) 

— The way I see it is everyone is here for the same reason — some will 
make it through, a lot will not. The ones that make it will be wanting 
to do well and move up [the ranks]. That’s my goal and probably 
with the language under my belt that will get easier and I will really 
feel more like a Legionnaire then. That’s all I ever wanted and if it 
takes getting a few blows, well then I'll just have to put up with it — 
that’s the system. (S2) 


An interesting assumption of much L2 motivation and participation* 
literature is that in language classrooms, learners are there to learn the 
language. The conclusion which is inevitably drawn from this is that if 
they fail to learn, it is likely to be their motivation which is at fault. 
However, students’ goals have been shown to be more complex (Gillette, 
1994; Lantolf & Pavlenko, 2001). The informants in this study did not 
express any initial desire to learn French, nor did any suggest that they 
joined the Legion to learn French. Learning French is a by-product of a 
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desire to become a Legionnaire. The realities of this required and 
supervised lingua franca are conveyed by the next informant: 


— The hard part of becoming a Legionnaire is that even when you are 
talking to your English mates you have to do it in French. Stuff that 
you could say in two sentences in English can take 10 minutes in 
French by the time you make yourself understood and all the stuff 
that you wouldn’t normally need to explain has to be put into a 
different language and then it’s not the same — you don’t feel like 
yourself when you're talking because you have to concentrate so 
hard on forming the sentence and getting it right, getting the accent, 
saying it, hoping it actually means something and then hoping you 
can understand what's said back to you. Most of the lads just don’t 
bother. I know I don’t usually. (S12) 


So, after four months of L2 instruction and immersion, were the 
informants still motivated to learn French? The interplay of instrumental 
and integrative orientations is still much in evidence but the problematic 
nature of the co-construction of identity is introduced below in informant 
S4’s observation on the French: 


— Ihave never wanted to learn French but I have to so I can stay and 
get on. That’s my only motivation. (S8) 

— My motivation to learn French comes from wanting to be promoted 
as high as possible in the Legion. I love the life and want respect. 
(S5) 

— I’m motivated to improve my level of French most of the time — Iam 
here for as long as possible so you just have to get on with it. But 
sometimes I think why bother? (S13) 

— Sure, it is a great language once you get the hang of it. I never had 
any problems with learning. The only problem is that the French 
speak it. (S4) 


The term ‘co-construction’ refers to meaning as negotiated in interac- 
tion (Lantolf, 2000). The co-construction process belies the notion of fixed 
identities and has consequences for many aspects of language learning 
and teaching as well as for identity construction. L2 learners do not 
simply co-construct agreement through assimilation (Duff et al., 2000). 
They can sometimes resist and reframe their participation in socialising 
interactions as well (e.g. Cole & Zuengler, 2003; Lantolf & Genung, 2002). 

It has been argued that the Legion as a culturally and linguistically 
cohesive imagined community is undermined by categorical identity 
differentiation and confrontation (Lyons, 2004), just as this qualitative 
data suggest with many of the informants rejecting ‘the desired 
integration into an imagined L2 community’ (D6érnyei, 2005: 98). The 
development of individual self-identity is inseparable from the parallel 
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development of collective social identity. This problematic relationship 
has been described as the internal-external dialectic of identification by 
Jenkins (1996), who maintains that self-identity must be validated 
through social interaction and that the self is embedded in social 
practices. Following De Cillia et al. (1999: 153), this communal identity 
can be ‘conceived as specific forms of social identities — [which] are 
discursively, by means of language and other semiotic systems, pro- 
duced, reproduced, transformed and destructed’. Informant S12 below 
problematises the construction of a self identity within an environment 
which stresses group cohesion and affiliation and the construction of a 
shared social identity: 


— You're not relaxed in yourself the way you are when you speak in 
your own language. It’s the same for everyone — it’s easier to stick 
with your own sometimes just so you don’t have to work so hard to 
be understood. It feels great when you can speak English — like a 
little holiday — reminds you who you are — even the French are 
more relaxed when they are speaking amongst themselves. My 
binome is always ignoring me that way and my French is poor 
because of that — I can barely get him to explain the new words in 
the classroom. (S12) 


Matsumoto and Obana (2001: 77) point out that ‘the ultimate aim of 
learning a foreign language is to interact with the community of the 
language’ even in interculturally problematic contexts (Donitsa-Schmidt 
et al., 2004; Inbar et al., 2001; Kraemer, 1993). What comes across from this 
data sample is that few of the informants are interacting ‘with the 
community of the language’ at more than a superficial level. This is an 
important point as Lemke (1995: 24-25) points out that L2 learners speak 
with the voices of their communities and ‘to the extent that we have 
individual voices, we fashion them out of the social voices already 
available to us’. When the L2 is rejected, for whatever reason, then the L1 
learner will take refuge in the L1: 


— Whenever I speak French to my binome or to the caporal [corporal] or 
even to a képi noir [a higher rank indicated by a black kepi], I feel a right 
prat. I doit ... then it’s down to the Foyer [a bar/shop] for a beer with 
all the other Brits. (S6) 


The construction of a successful L2 identity for these Legionnaires is 
put in jeopardy by attitudinal variables which evoke Schumann’s (1978) 
concept of social distance (cf. Cook, 2001; Lybeck, 2002; Simpson, 1997 for 
studies which examine social distance and L2 orientations). Social 
distance may also explain the variability in motivation in informant $3 
below, and in the response from S13 above who alludes to being 
‘motivated to improve my level of French most of the time’. Norton 
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(1995: 11) explains that a ‘learner may sometimes be motivated, 
extroverted, and confident and sometimes unmotivated, introverted 
and anxious’. 


— There were times that I really felt like I fitted in. I could rabbit away 
[in French] but the Legion never let’s you forget that you are a Brit 
and that you rule [English-speakers are generally viewed favourably by 
Legion authorities (Young, 1998)]... all in all, I just hate the language 
... [really hate my binome. I do try [to learn French] sometimes and I 
really try. (S3) 


L2 learning needs to be understood within complex and sometimes 
inequitable social structures (Norton, 1995, 2000) and as Briguglio (2000) 
points out the construction of L2 identities is rendered complex where 
learners resist the L2 and its culture. As Schumann (1978) argues, greater 
social distance engenders a bad language learning situation. A similar 
idea is captured in Clément’s (1980) concept of ethnolinguistic vitality 
which suggests that the perceived status of the L2 determines whether 
the learner will display an integrative (or even assimilative) orientation. 
It is interesting to note that attitudes towards the French L1 Legionnaires 
(the informants were constrained to spend every moment of every day 
with their binome) reflected a high degree of animosity not only towards 
the French L1 Legionnaires but towards the French and French culture / 
identity in general. 


— The French ones think they’re it — they act superior because they 
don’t have to waste time learning to speak the language — they look 
down on anyone who is struggling ... as I am. (S1) 

— The French are not helpful — in fact, they are the opposite. Right 
now they are in a superior position because they don’t have to learn 
the language but that’s not forever and when everyone speaks it, 
then things will even out. (S11) 

— They are pathetic, the way they prance around. (S1) 

—I don’t really have much to do with them. They seem cocky 
bastards. (S4) 

— Some of them are ok, just cocky and arrogant in a French way. 
Bloody French, [their] plonk and Coquille St. Jacques! [A lunchtime 
meal on Fridays invariably consists of Coquille St. Jacques]. (S10) 


The impact of this cultural and linguistic incommensurability on the 
co-construction of identity within imagined communities can lead to a 
situation where the L2 learning is constrained since ‘to invest in a 
language is to invest in an identity’ (Churchill, 2002: 3). Support for this 
proposition may be found in Siegal’s (1996), LoCastro’s (1996) and 
Cohen’s (1997) examinations of learning Japanese. This constraint may be 
occasioned by the interplay of one or more various agents (e.g. learner, 
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instructor, peers, L2 culture, learning environment, even characteristics 
of the L2 itself). The L2 may be learnt in a limited manner, according to 
perceptions of one’s duty or responsibility, as determined by either the 
learner or a significant other. This is in accord with Norton’s research 
suggesting that the L2 context may encourage resistance and non- 
participation if there is ‘a disjuncture between the learner’s imagined 
community and the ... goals’ of language learning (Norton, 2001: 170). 

It seems likely that integrative motivation is less strongly evident in 
the Legion context as compared to instrumental motivation, given the 
negative views that exist between English versus French native speakers 
and the fluid, complex and highly context-dependent co-construction of 
multiple identities and allegiances which characterise the Legionnaire’s 
identity. However, there may also be a fundamental problem in the 
Gardnerian constructs of integrative and instrumental motivation 
which fails to adequately contextualise the orientations behind this 
co-construction. Within an SLL environment like the Legion, Gardnerian 
instrumental and integrative motivational orientations may play only 
minor roles since even Legionnaires with low motivational orientation 
are constrained to interact with the L2. These motivational orientations, 
along with the social context, may as Norton (2000: 5) contends, be 
‘possibly coexisting in contradictory ways.’ 

Siegal (1996), and Sharkey et al. (2003), highlight the need to consider 
the ways in which language learning opportunities and identities are co- 
constructed in interaction, reflecting not only the multiplicity and 
impermanence of identity as it is produced in interaction but also the 
impermanence and instability of attitudes and motivation. Norton (1995) 
proposed the notion ‘investment’ as better capturing the complex 
relationship between a learner’s motivation and his/her willingness to 
use the L2. She uses the term to signal ‘the socially and historically 
constructed relationship of learners to the target language, and their 
often ambivalent desire to learn and practice it’ (Norton, 2000: 10), and 
suggests that a learner’s imagined community is best understood within 
the context of his/her investment (Norton, 2001). 


Ideal and oughi-to L2 selves in the context of the Legion 


The reinterpretation of integrative motivation from a self perspective 
by Csizér and Dornyei (2005; see also Dornyei, this volume) sees it 
overlapping with instrumental motivation as the L2 learner struggles to 
become his ideal and/or ought self (the Legionnaire he wants and/or 
thinks he should be, respectively). It may be that this offers a more useful 
prism than the Gardnerian model through which to view the motivations 
of these English L1 Legionnaires. 
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The research participants’ responses suggest an integrative disposition 
towards the Legion and a somewhat lesser integrative disposition 
towards the L2. This reflects Doérnyei and Csizér’s (2002; also Dornyei, 
2003; Csizér & Dornyei, 2005) findings — albeit about a very different L2 
context — that the source of integrativeness lies mainly within the 
confines of the learner’s mind. I would posit that an ideal L2 self for the 
English L1 Legionnaires is conceptually similar to Yashima et al.’s (2004) 
English-speaking ideal L2 selves. Legionnaires who are conscious of how 
they relate to the Legion as an imagined L2 community tend to be 
motivated to improve their French as they visualise their French-using 
selves. A Legionnaire’s ideal L2 self would reflect an integrative 
disposition towards this L2 community. This supports Csizér and 
Dérnyei’s (2005: 29) assertion that ‘it is difficult to imagine that one’s 
ideal self would often be associated with competence in a L2 that is 
spoken by a community we despise’; or put another way, ‘it is difficult to 
envisage that one can develop a potent ideal L2-speaking self while at the 
same time despising the people who speak the L2 in question’ (Dérnyei, 
2005: 102). Consequently, the Legionnaire’s ideal L2 self is a ‘member of 
an imagined L2 community whose mental construction is partly based 
on [his] real-life experiences of the community/communities speaking 
the particular L2 in question and partly on [his] imagination’ (Dormyei, 
2005: 102). 

However, this L2 community is not that of the French L1 officers or 
Legionnaires but rather French L2 speakers who also share a similar L1 
and ethnic affiliation or nationality. So, an Irish Legionnaire will identify 
with longer-serving Irish (or English L1) Legionnaires, who will appear 
to the L2 novice as possessing strong Bourdieuian habitus by their 
proficiency” in using the L2 according to interactional norms. Habitus, a 
central Bourdieuian construct, aligns closely with identity. ‘The habitus is 
a system of durable, transposable dispositions’ which predispose the 
participant to act, think and behave in particular ways (Bourdieu, 1977: 
641). Those who have more of the dispositions valued by relevant 
structuring practices are more likely to be positioned more favourably 
than those who do not have such dispositions. This is supported by the 
qualitative data. If there is a group characteristically associated with the 
L2 in the learner’s closer social environment, his attitudes toward 
integration would be most likely related to this group — even though 
its members are not native speakers. As the L2 becomes associated with 
these groups who possess more social, cultural or material resources, 
individuals will tend towards reifying the L2 itself as a symbol of status. 
We may then consider L2 motivation and L2 selves as the investment 
(Norton, 1995) learners make which has the potential of increasing their 
capital, self-concept and identity. 
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The strongest possible self visualised and activated for the recruits 
was Clearly the ought self as their L2 focus was on avoiding failure in all 
their dealing with the language (sample statements include: ‘you had 
better learn ... French or you're in trouble’; ‘after being shouted at 
enough, you have to learn the language’). This is in sharp contrast with 
the visualised ideal self which is reflected in the role models identified by 
the Legionnaires, who were predominantly English L1 speakers with five 
to seven years service in the Legion and perceived as being L2 proficient 
by the research participants. This ideal self was an ideal L2 self who 
spoke French ‘like a native’ and was ‘good enough at the language to put 
the French to shame’. This view was also reflected in their comments of 
what it means to be a Legionnaire as an English L1 speaker, namely, 
being confident and proficient in the L2. 


Conclusion 


The quantitative research reported above permitted a critical inter- 
rogation of the socio-educational model challenging the model’s theore- 
tical and methodological assumptions. To highlight the inadequacy of 
the model, a qualitative study to flesh out the ‘skeletal statistical models 
derived from questionnaires alone’ (Spolsky, 2000: 163) was undertaken. 
While the small scale and exploratory nature of this qualitative study 
should be acknowledged, it has problematised the notion of identity, L2 
motivation and the L2 self in the context of the Legion. The Legion’s L2 
Learning Experience presents an intriguing constellation of less than 
common executive motives relating to group dynamics, power relations 
and differentials, extreme ‘socionormative influences of peer pressure’ 
(Dérnyei, 2001: 250), and learner L2 self confidence, all of which the 
socio-educational model failed to capture. It also highlights the issue of 
power relations between the L2 learner and the L2 community, which 
echoes Norton’s (1995: 3) view that ‘power relations play a very crucial 
role in social interactions between language learners and target language 
speakers’. 

The realisation of possible selves occurs in a social dialogic context 
(Leondari et al., 1998), a view echoed by McGroarty (2001: 74) who states 
that ‘self and social context are mutually influential; all selves are socially 
situated, including the selves of language learners’, and by Ushioda (2006: 
291) who describes social identity as ‘subject to conditions and constraints 
imposed by surrounding social practices’. Identity cannot be separated 
from the context of the social interaction in which it originates (Goldberg 
& Noels, 2006) since language is used to socio-culturally construct an 
image or identity. However, it is important to note Delanty’s view that, 
‘all identities are based on some kind of exclusion, as the identity of the 
self can be defined only by reference to a non-self’ (Delanty, 2000: 115). 
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For our Legionnaires, this reference point seems to be French L1 speakers. 
So, a sense of what is possible and which possible self is viable are defined 
by and bounded by an individual’s situated perspective. 

However, the preponderance of the ought self undermines the 
recruit’s sense of L2 investment and may explain the low L2 proficiency 
of the integratively disposed English L1 Legionnaires in this study, 
though Sideridis (2006) found, for his elementary school students, that 
strong oughts were not predictive of effort withdrawal. Our Legionnaires 
may persevere in co-constructing a supra-national identity as a Legion- 
naire and a vision of an ideal language-using self, regardless of whether 
the effort results in positive L2 achievement outcomes. 


Notes 


1. Throughout this paper, ‘Legionnaire’ denotes any member of the force — 
‘légionnaire’ is the term used in the Legion for the rank of private soldier. 

2. The Bureau Des Statistiques de la Légion Etrangére estimates that 30% of 
recruits try to quit or desert before their basic training is over — this figure is 
low in Legion terms simply because the recruit during training has absolutely 
no access to civilian clothes, maps, radios, identity cards or much money. The 
figure jumps above 30% by end of year one and above 41% before the first 
five-year contract expires. In addition to this high desertion rate other factors 
may cause recruits to be thrown out of the Legion, or leave on their own 
volition — physical or psychological injury or damage (attempting suicide), 
arrest by Interpol, incompatibility (rejection for homosexual activities, etc.) 
(Lyons, 2005). 

3. Within the Legion, this fraternity in arms is embedded in the second tenet of 

the Legionnaire’s Code d’honneur?’ 
Chaque Légionnaire est ton frére d’arme, quelle que soit sa nationalité, sa race, sa 
religion. Tu lui manifestes toujours la solidarité étroite qui doit unir les membres 
d’une méme famille.’ (Every Legionnaire is your brother in arms, regardless of 
nationality, race or religion. You show him always the close solidarity which 
must unite the members of the same family). 

4. In the context of co-construction of identity within imagined communities, 
the term ‘participation’ suggested by Sfard (1998) is of relevance since 
participation involves ‘doing’ and the ability to ‘perform’ as a part of new 
discourse communities (Pavlenko, 2000), whereas acquisition is about gains 
in knowledge of rules and codes. 

5. Proficiency is ‘contextualised, dynamic, and reciprocal, depending on the 
context in which it is learned and used, changing mood and need, and 
varying according to the person with whom it is used’ (Spolsky, 2000: 165). 
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Chapter 14 


The Sociocultural Interface 
between Ideal Self and Ought-to 
Self: A Case Study of Two Korean 
Students’ ESL Motivation 


TAE-YOUNG KIM 


Introduction 


The purpose of this case study is to make theoretical refinements 
by re-interpreting D6érnyei’s (2005, 2006, this volume) ideal L2 self and 
ought-to L2 self from the perspective of Vygotskian Sociocultural Theory 
(SCT) and Activity Theory (AT). To date, the exact nature of and the 
interrelationship between ideal L2 self and ought-to L2 self have not been 
fully investigated. This study aims to explore this neglected area by 
analysing two adult Korean English as a second language (ESL) students’ 
L2 learning experiences. 


SCT and Activity Theory 


As Dornyei (2006) and Skehan (1989) point out, L2 learning motivation 
is one of the most widely investigated fields in L2 research, but the SCT- 
based research in this area is in its infancy. Even though Vygotsky’s 
(1978, 1979a, 1979b) theory has influenced motivation research in general 
education (e.g. Rueda & Dembo, 1995; Rueda & Moll, 1994; Sivan, 1986; 
Turner, 2001) and also in applied linguistics (e.g. Block, 2003; Johnson, 
2004; Lantolf, 2000; Lantolf & Thorne, 2006; Swain & Deters, 2007), to 
date, only a few studies (Kim, 2005, 2007; Ushioda, 2003, 2007) have 
applied Vygotskian theory to the analysis of L2 motivation. Therefore, it 
is timely to explore L2 motivation from an SCT perspective and 
investigate the compatibility of this perspective with the L2 Motivational 
Self System. 

This chapter is guided by AT (Engestrém, 1987, 1999a; Leont’ev, 1978), 
which owes its theoretical lineage to SCT. AT focuses on the reciprocal 
relationship between a subject (or an L2 learner) and an object (or the L2 
to be acquired). An L2 learner’s (or a subject’s) acquisition of the L2 (an 
object) is a mediational procedure. Lantolf and Thorne (2006: 79) state 
that ‘mediation is the process through which humans deploy culturally 
constructed artefacts ... to regulate (i.e. gain voluntary control over and 
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transform) the material world’. The culturally constructed artefacts (or 
tools) include physical tools (e.g. pencil and paper, cassette recorder, 
computer); symbolic tools (e.g. written or spoken language systems, 
visual signs, gestures); mental tools (e.g. L2 learner beliefs, cf. Alanen, 
2005; L2 learning strategies such as mnemonics and phonics); and 
significant others (e.g. L2 teachers, more capable peers). Defining activity 
as ‘a specific form of the societal existence of humans consisting of 
purposeful changing of natural and social reality’, Davydov (1999) 
emphasises the following: 


any activity carried out by a subject includes goals, means, the 
process of molding the object, and the result. In fulfilling the activity, 
the subjects also change and develop themselves. (Davydov, 1999: 39) 


Since (L2) learning is a series of purposive cognitive and social 
behaviours, it is understood as an activity, and L2 learning motivation 
relates to this activity. 

In this chapter, the analyses are based on Engestroém’s (1999a) AT 
framework (see Figure 14.1), which locates the subject, the object, and the 
instrument (or the mediational artefact) as three core elements. The 
community (i.e. those who share the same general object; see Cole, 1996), 
the rules (ie. explicit norms and conventions that constrain actions 
within the activity system), and the division of labour (i.e. the division of 
object-oriented actions among members of the community) are included 
as well because human activity is always influenced by these elements. 
In L2 learning, Figure 14.1 serves as an explanatory framework, where an 


Instruments 


Subject Object mE Ovicome 


LIES 


Community Division of labour 


Figure 14.1 A complex model of activity system (Engestrém, 1999a) 

We are grateful to the following for permission to reproduce copyright 
material: Cambridge University Press from ‘Activity theory and individual 
and social transformation’ by Y. Engestrém, in Perspectives on Activity Theory 
(1999), edited by Y. Engestrém, R. Miettinen and R.L. Punamaki. 
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L2 learner (subject), who wants to acquire sufficient L2 skills (object), 
needs to use various mediational artefacts (instrument). The learner, as 
a social being, lives in a variety of language communities such as L2 
schools, (homestay) family, peer networks, and workplaces (community), 
conforms to unique rules of learning and using the L2 (rules), and 
collaborates with other L2 learners or users (division of labour). The 
double arrows in the relational lines in Figure 14.1 imply that elements 
may potentially oppose one another and in such cases tensions may 
arise. From a longitudinal perspective, L2 learning is the process of 
experiencing and overcoming tensions; if tensions persist, L2 learning 
stagnates, whereas if the L2 learner can solve the tensions, he or she can 
achieve a higher level of L2 proficiency. 


AT and the L2 Motivational Self System 


I believe that the AT perspective on L2 learning can usefully contribute 
to theoretical refinement of Dornyei’s (2005, 2006, this volume) L2 
Motivational Self System. The concept of the ideal L2 self has the 
potential to overcome the distinction between integrativeness and 
instrumentality (Gardner, 1985), often (mis)understood as dichotomous 
(e.g. Brown, 2000). Dornyei (2005, 2006) considers the ideal L2 self as 
dynamic and including both integrative and instrumental dispositions. 
As an image of the ideal L2 self, L2 learners may dream of being a person 
competent in the L2. This image may reflect a desire to integrate into the 
L2 community (integrativeness) or the hope of working in an interna- 
tional company using the L2 (instrumentality), or the combination of 
both aspirations. In the era of globalisation, it does not seem so easy to 
maintain a clear distinction between integrative and instrumental 
orientations, and the concept of an ideal L2 self offers a more meaningful 
way of capturing this complexity. 

The second concept, the ought-to L2 self, reflects a less-internalised 
type of instrumental disposition. In this connection Higgins (1998) draws 
an insightful distinction: the ideal self is promotion focused, whereas the 
ought-to self is prevention focused. In other words, the ought-to L2 self 
reflects the situation where learners feel pressured to learn an L2 in order 
to avoid the negative consequences of not learning it. For example, in 
many parts of the world, English is now regarded as a powerful tool for 
future success in a job or in the college entrance exam. Given this, ESL 
learners feel that they should or ought to possess at least a minimum level 
of English proficiency. 

The third concept in Dérnyei’s L2 Motivational Self System — L2 
learning experience — deserves careful consideration as well. In the 
execution of L2 motivation, the learner’s experiences in the L2 surround- 
ings mediate the learner and the development of L2 proficiency. Through 
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these L2 learning experiences in various, multiple L2 communities, the 
learner’s initial motivation in the preactional stage may subsequently 
undergo significant changes. For this reason, in their Process Model of L2 
Motivation, Dornyei and Ottd (1998; see also Dornyei, 2005) focus on the 
dynamic nature of L2 motivation during the actional stage of the L2 
learning process. 

The three concepts summarised above can be linked to Engestrém’s 
(1987, 1999a) AT framework. Since the ideal L2 self is more geared 
toward the positive aspiration to become a better person who commands 
good skills in the L2, this self image relates more to the subject rather 
than other elements in Engestrém’s (1987, 1999a) AT framework. The 
ideal L2 self represents uniquely internalised, personal aspirations. On 
the other hand, the ought-to L2 self originates from an L2 learner’s 
apprehension of failure, which mirrors social pressure (e.g. fulfilling 
parents’ aspirations for academic or career success). The ought-to L2 self, 
compared to the ideal L2 self, is less internalised in the subject. It rather 
reflects the external demands coming from other members of the 
community, another major element in the AT framework, and in this 
regard, there is a possibility that tension may exist between the subject 
and the community. As stated above, if tension arises among the AT 
elements and the L2 learner does not notice or overcome the tension, L2 
learning may stagnate, which may lead to demotivation. 

It should be noted that the object needs to be operationalised into a 
more manageable learning goal or set of goals. The object in L2 learning 
may vary but usually is the ultimate attainment of L2 skills to the 
satisfaction of the learner. However, an L2 learner needs to establish 
proximal, specific, and moderately difficult goals (cf. Locke & Latham, 
1990) to attain the distal object. Regarding the nature of goal and object, 
Engestrém (1999b) underscores the following: 


goals are attached to specific actions. Actions have clear points of 
beginning and termination and relatively short half-lives ... the 
object is never fully reached or conquered. (Engestrém, 1999b: 381) 


In this sense, although not illustrated in Figure 14.1, the subject and 
the object are mediated by L2 learning goals. 

Goals also bear bidirectional relationships with other elements in AT, 
especially with the community. As Turner (2001) states, contexts 
perceived beneficial to L2 learners turn into affordances. For example, 
a considerate homestay owner who is fluent in the target language and 
gives appropriate L2 feedback in daily L2 conversations can afford an 
optimal L2 learning environment for the L2 learner. This may positively 
affect the learner’s sense of ideal L2 self. In contrast, a teacher-fronted 
L2 classroom providing few opportunities for meaningful L2 interac- 
tions may conflict with the learning goal of an L2 learner who wishes to 
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develop L2 communication skills (Lantolf & Genung, 2002). This may 
eventually lead to a less-internalised ought-to L2 self. The L2 learning 
in the former situation, from an SCT perspective, reflects the function- 
ing of the L2 learner’s self-image within the zone of proximal 
development (ZPD) (Vygotsky, 1978) through appropriate linguistic 
scaffolds (Wood et al., 1976) from more capable other(s), and the L2 
learner can maintain (or even enhance) L2 learning motivation. In 
contrast, the L2 learner’s self-image in the latter situation does not 
function within the ZPD, and the learner’s motivation may gradually 
decrease, resulting in demotivation. 


The Study 


The study reported in this chapter investigates the intricate relation- 
ship among subject, object, goal, and community. The general research 
question is: How can we understand the ideal L2 self and the ought-to L2 
self in relation to Vygotsky’s (1978, 1979a, 1979b) sociocultural theory of 
mind and Engestrém’s (1987, 1999a) AT framework? Specific research 
questions are: (1) To what degree can the internalisation of the ought-to 
L2 self contribute to L2 learning motivation and learning behaviour? (2) 
How does the learning goal (or how do the learning goals) influence the 
above two selves? 

To address the research questions, I will analyse two cases of Korean 
ESL students. By presenting selected interview data, I will focus on the 
interface among the ideal L2 self, the ought-to L2 self, and L2 learning 
experiences through the lens of SCT. Based on Engestrém’s (1987, 1999a) 
AT framework, I will then highlight differences in the two students’ ideal 
and ought-to L2 selves through illustrations of their activity system. I will 
conclude by analysing the relationship between the ideal and ought-to 
selves in terms of Vygotsky’s (1979b) general law of cultural development. 


Participants 


Originally, I recruited a total of ten adult Korean ESL students in 
Toronto, Canada, for a larger longitudinal case study (Kim, 2007). 
However, for the sake of thick description (Geertz, 1973) and in-depth 
analysis from an SCT perspective, I will focus here on just two study- 
abroad ESL students, Joon and Woo (pseudonyms). Both were males in 
their mid-20s who had attended university and majored in economics- 
related fields in South Korea before coming to Toronto for the purpose of 
learning English (see Table 14.1). Despite these similarities, as my 
analysis will show, the two students differ considerably in terms of their 
ideal and ought-to L2 selves. 

Joon wanted to get a job in which he could use English. He was not 
only interested in learning English in Toronto but very much interested 
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in travelling and socialising with others in Canada. As such, Joon’s data 
showed that his goals for learning English were to get a job in Korea and 
to socialise with members of L2 communities. His communication in L2 
contexts was quite diverse. On many occasions, Joon also socialised with 
other Korean ESL students where communication in L1 prevailed. Woo, 
the other participant, expressed his goal to work at a steel company in 
South Korea in the future, and his motivation to learn English seemed 
clearly related to this practical goal. In his opinion, for application to the 
steel exporting company, excellent proficiency in English would be his 
strongest asset. From his first month, he had stayed in a Canadian 
homestay and built a solid relationship with the native English-speaking 
homestay owner. 


Methods of data collection and analysis 


For data triangulation (Denzin, 1978), I collected data from four 
complementary sources: interviews, ESL classroom observations, pic- 
ture-cued recall tasks, and language learning autobiographies. Among 
these, the interviews received the most research attention and were 
conducted on a monthly basis. I conducted semi-structured interviews 
with my participants and used NVivo, a QDA computer program 
(Richards & Richards, 2002) to analyse them. After conducting a series 
of pilot studies, I developed core interview questions (see Kim, 2006a, 
for the interview questions) and used them throughout the interviews. 
Since I used qualitative thematic analysis, all the thematic categories 
emerged as the NVivo analysis proceeded. That is, I coded topics 
commented on by participants first. Then, by iteratively re-reading the 
interview transcripts and initial coding categories, I re-coded the data, 
and deleted or added categories. In doing so, I applied the constant 
comparison method of qualitative data analysis (Miles & Huberman, 
1994). 

I used meaning units (Ratner, 2002) for my unit of analysis. Ratner 
states: 


the meaning unit must preserve the psychological integrity of the 
idea being expressed. It must neither fragment the idea into 
meaningless, truncated segments nor confuse it with other ideas 
that express different themes. (Ratner, 2002: 169) 


Thus, I coded coherent related comments in the interviews as one 
meaning unit. I always included the participants’ comments in a 
meaning unit and, if necessary, included my clarifying questions or 
related comments as well. All the interviews were conducted in Korean 
and the data presented in this chapter have been translated into English. 
The inter-coder reliability (i.e. percentage of agreement) was 0.83. 
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Analysis of the Two Students 


Joon: Instrumentality functioning in the oughi-to L2 self 


It is noteworthy that Joon, a third-year university student, had a very 
close relationship with an American living in Korea who was of Korean 
parentage but had been adopted by an American couple in infancy. To 
communicate with him and to build a personal relationship with him, 
Joon tried to learn English in Toronto. His close friendship is described in 
his language learning autobiography in Excerpt 1. 


Excerpt 1 (Language learning autobiography, October 2004) 

[In Korea,] I was in the same dormitory with him [his American 
friend]. Drinking beer together and travelling together, I think I 
learned lots of English from him. (...) My goal is not obtaining full 
scores on the TOEIC or TOEPL. It is simply to be able to have a nice, 
relaxing heart-to-heart talk with my American friend when I go back 
to Korea. 


This is a typical expression of Joon’s ideal L2 self in that Joon 
aspires to learn English to consolidate his friendship with the 
American peer by having ‘a nice, relaxing heart-to-heart talk’. Even 
after his arrival in Toronto, Joon keeps communicating with his 
American friend in Korea through an Internet chatting program. Joon’s 
ideal L2 self, however, is not limited to the continuation of the pre- 
existing friendship. He also actively participates in ESL student 
communities and in fact believes that the best way to learn English 
in ESL (not EFL) contexts is to make friends and to have various 
conversations with other English speakers. 

In his daily communications with his friend in Korea and other ESL 
students in Canada, Joon cultivates his internalised ideal L2 self. Since 
‘the ideal L2 self is a powerful motivator to learn the L2 because 
of the desire to reduce the discrepancy between our actual and ideal 
selves’ (Dérnyei, 2005: 106), we might expect to find in Joon’s data 
utterances that relate his ideal L2 self to his L2 learning motivation 
such as ‘I learn English to communicate with my American friend 
in Korea’. 

However, contrary to expectation, when asked about his main 
motivation to learn English in Toronto, Joon’s answers across six months 
were as follows: 


Excerpt 2 (Second interview, November 2004)' 

2.69. Interviewer (I): Why are you interested in learning English? 

2.70. Joon (J): That’s because I need to get a job in Korea. Also, I 
want to talk with the adoptee. I mean, my [American] friend in 
Korea. 
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Excerpt 3 (Third interview, December 2004) 

3.40. J: Of course, getting a job in Korea comes first. And then I want 
to communicate with my American friend. I mean without any 
hesitation. 


Excerpt 4 (Seventh interview, April 2005) 

7.72. J: Now, in Korea, uh, English has already become a world 
language, so learning English is not a matter of personal 
interest but a must. That’s why I learn English. 


It is important to note the order of sentences in Turn 2.70 in Excerpt 2. 
Even though Joon’s desire to communicate with his American friend is 
firmly grounded in his past experiences in Korea and maintained by his 
current Internet chatting, he first mentions a different goal for learning 
English: to get a job in Korea. Similarly, in Turn 3.40 in Excerpt 3, he uses 
‘of course’ to emphasise the Korean (or worldwide) belief that English 
will surely be key to employment in Korea. 

Excerpt 4 shows the influence of the macro social discourse of English 
as the Global Language (EGL). Although Crystal (2003) talks of English as 
a global language, I prefer to say the global language. As Canagarajah 
(1999) and Phillipson (1992) point out, English is perceived as the only 
global language in many countries. Be it positive, negative, or value- 
neutral, English has gradually gained the status of lingua franca (cf. 
Dornyei et al., 2006; Jenkins, 2007). Excerpt 4 suggests strongly that Joon’s 
job-related orientation to learn English is in fact generated from Korean 
societal demand, and reflects both Joon’s concern about potential 
unemployment due to lack of English proficiency, and his desire ‘to 
avoid possible negative outcomes’ which is mentioned as an important 
characteristic of the ought-to L2 self (Dérnyei, 2005: 106). 

However, by no means is it easy to reach an accurate understanding of 
whether or not Joon’s comments in Excerpts 2, 3, and 4 reflect his ought- 
to L2 self. Much depends on the degree of internalisation of the EGL 
discourse wherein may lie the major distinction between the ideal L2 self 
and ought-to L2 self. That is, even though the job-oriented, utilitarian 
disposition is often categorised as instrumentality or as an instantiation 
of the ought-to L2 self as Dérnyei (2005, 2006) notes, ostensibly similar 
comments can be understood as evidence of the ideal L2 self. If an L2 
learner internalises such reasons for needing to learn the L2 and can 
foresee a personally prosperous future in this way, such utilitarian 
reasons connect to the ideal L2 self. 

In Joon’s data, clues to define the nature of his self expressed above are 
provided in subsequent interview questions asking about his job 
prospects. The logic is, if he has internalised the EGL discourse so that 
it is transferred into his ideal L2 self, he must have elaborated on specific 
job plans by adding a personal rationale, and I should be able to find 
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coherent comments about specific occupations requiring English. If such 
comments are not to be found in the data, the evidence points to a less- 
internalised ought-to L2 self. Excerpts 5, 6 and 7 are Joon’s responses to 
the question about his future job. 


Excerpt 5 (First interview, October 2004) 
1.200. J: I’m not sure if this will come true, but, anyways, I would like 
to work in the New York Stock Exchange. 


Excerpt 6 (Second interview, November 2004) 

2.76. J: 1 think it may not be sufficient to learn English for only a year. 
I’m planning to apply for a Working Holiday Maker visa” and 
go to Australia. Maybe in two years? 


Excerpt 7 (Fourth interview, January 2005) 

4.195. J: Perhaps, international business. Or hotel management? Now 
I would like to get a job in a hotel. I’m trying to find some 
books on the hotel business or hotel management. I don’t know 
what exactly I want to do for a living. 


Excerpts 5, 6, and 7 all clearly demonstrate inconsistency in Joon’s 
plans, and suggest that he does not seem to have developed a concrete 
future plan for using English with a specific job in mind. Regarding this 
kind of inconsistency, Ryan (2006) points out that without any concrete 
idea about future job prospects, ESL learners often expend extraordinary 
efforts, time, and money to learn English. Viewed in this light, it seems 
that Joon’s ought-to L2 self, rather than ideal L2 self, is reflected in the 
above Excerpts 2, 3, and 4. Joon’s ought-to L2 self takes its roots in the 
beliefs of the Korean community. Even before coming to Toronto, Joon 
came to be familiarised with the EGL discourse which is dominant in 
South Korea, and ventriloquates the externally-driven EGL discourse in 
Excerpt 4 (cf. Bakhtin, 1981). 

From an AT perspective, it can be understood that Joon has 
formulated two distinctive learning goals to achieve the object. Joon’s 
two learning goals are: to communicate with other L2 speakers (Goal 1), 
and to get a job in South Korea (Goal 2). These are relatively specific and 
proximal compared to the distal object, which can be broadly sum- 
marised as to acquire English proficiency. Excerpts 2, 3, and 4 show that 
the two goals influence Joon’s L2 learning in Toronto. The first 
communicatively oriented goal reflecting his ideal L2 self is confirmed 
and internalised through his daily interactions with other L2 speakers. In 
this case, tension between subject and goal does not exist. On the other 
hand, the second EGL-based and job-oriented goal reflecting his ought- 
to L2 self is less internalised in Joon. This goal is not supported by other 
elements in Joon’s activity system either. Since he attended ESL schools 
and not job preparation courses in Toronto, none of the community, 
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rules, and division of labour relate to this externally-imposed goal. 
Therefore, tension arises between subject and goal. Figure 14.2 is the 
visual representation of the relationships among elements in Joon’s 
activity system. 

Note that Goals 1 and 2 are clearly separate. Goal 1 is more 
incorporated into Joon, the subject, whereas Goal 2 is located in 
Community 2 (L1 community) in Figure 14.2. On the one hand, Goal 1 
stems from Joon’s desire to reduce the discrepancy between his actual 
self and ideal self (see Excerpt 1), so this goal is closely related to Joon’s 
ideal L2 self. Goal 2, on the other hand, resonates with the L1 
community’s dominant social discourse. Excerpts 5, 6, and 7 corroborate 
that Goal 2 is not fully internalised in Joon, which results only in 
inconsistent job plans. Goal 2 is an extrinsically stipulated one which 
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Joon does not perceive as imminently necessary since this goal does not 
stem from his life experiences. Goal 2 is related to Joon’s ought-to L2 self. 

In sum, for Joon, the ideal L2 self and the ought-to L2 self function 
on different planes. His ideal L2 self, supported by other elements in 
his activity system, is connected with Goal 1: to communicate with 
other L2 speakers; whereas his ought-to L2 self stems from the 
dominant EGL discourse in South Korea and is connected to Goal 2: 
to get a job in Korea. No interface between the ideal L2 self and the 
ought-to L2 self is found. 


Woo: Incorporation of instrumentality into the ideal L2 self 


In contrast to Joon who did not have clearly developed job plans, Woo, 
a fourth-year university student, consistently mentioned the importance 
of learning English in order to work at a steel exporting company in 
Korea. As shown in Excerpt 8, his goal in Toronto was to increase his job 
opportunities by enhancing his proficiency in English. Thus, he kept 
attending ESL schools and remained in a Canadian homestay, which he 
regarded as an optimal community of English practice. 


Excerpt 8 (Language learning autobiography, October 2004) 

In the future, I hope to meet many other people (...) And even- 
tually to increase my English speaking and listening skills for my 
future job. 


Since Woo, like Joon, came from South Korea where the EGL discourse 
prevails, we can assume that his job-related, utilitarian orientation 
towards learning English reflects the outer societal EGL discourse. As 
discussed in the previous section, even the same comments reflecting the 
EGL discourse can relate to either the ideal L2 self or the ought-to L2 self 
depending on the degree of internalisation. In Joon’s case, as he did not 
fully internalise this goal and other elements in his AT system did not 
support the discourse, he showed no interface between the two selves. 
This is corroborated in his comments on qualitatively different learning 
goals and in his inconsistent job plans. To tap into the degree of 
internalisation, I compared Woo’s comments on job plans with Joon’s. 
Unlike Joon’s inconsistent job plans, Woo expressed a specific, consistent 
career goal as Excerpts 9, 10, and 11 show. 


Excerpt 9 (Second interview, November 2004) 

2.284. Woo (W): What I'd like to do in the future is work in the field of 
steel manufacturing. The steel company, BOSCO [a pseudo- 
nym] is, for sure, the top producer of high quality steel [in 
Korea]. (...) It is not sufficient to sell the steel within Korea. So, 
I hope I can get a job in the international sales department of 
that company and be successful. 
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Excerpt 10 (Third interview, January 2005) 

3.172. W: I'd like to devote myself to that field [steel manufacturing]. 
I'd like to sell steel. We cannot sell everything only in Korea; 
we need to sell all over the world. In that sense, English skill is 
an important requirement. 


Excerpt 11 (Eighth interview, June 2006) 
8.142. W: Well, for my job. It is the best tool for my steel exporting job, 
I mean, employment. My major goal is to get the job. 


Woo’s future goal is very specific: to work at BOSCO. Woo’s job- 
oriented L2 learning motivation is more internalised and firmly 
associated with his career goal. This differs from Joon. In this sense, 
despite the similarity in the job-oriented comments, Woo’s comments in 
Excerpts 9, 10, and 11 confirm Woo’s internalisation of the dominant EGL 
discourse of learning English in the Korean community. Without this 
internalisation, Woo’s job plans expressed above could not show such 
consistency. Therefore, it would seem that Woo’s comments, originating 
from the EGL discourse, represent the ideal L2 self. 

Regarding the internalisation, his close contact with his girlfriend in 
Korea seems to be a contributing factor (see Excerpt 12). According to 
Woo, his girlfriend’s low TOEIC (Test of English for International 
Communication) score posed a barrier for entry into the job market. 
Although there have been a few noticeable changes in the employment 
policies of public and private employers in South Korea, in general it is 
still widespread practice for each job applicant to submit an official test 
score (demonstrating that he or she has above-minimum English 
proficiency) in order to advance to the second round of job interviews. 


Excerpt 12 (Third interview, January 2005) 

3.104. W: I believe, if I can’t speak English, I can’t get a job. Actually, 
my girlfriend in Korea is going to graduate from her college 
very soon, but her TOEIC score is really low. So, because of 
her poor English score, she has not been offered any job 
interviews yet. The more I see this situation, the more I feel I 
need English. 


In short, Woo’s job-related motivation for learning English was 
confirmed through various channels, such as communication with his 
girlfriend above, whereas Joon’s job motivation, which was ostensibly 
similar to Woo’s, was not. Woo’s job plans are firmly focused on the steel 
exporting company. Woo makes the EGL discourse (as succinctly 
expressed in ‘if I can’t speak English, I can’t get a job’ in Excerpt 12) 
personally meaningful by equating his friends’ negative experiences with 
his own (as in “The more I see this situation, the more I feel I need 
English’ in Excerpt 12). 
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As stated above, Woo gradually built a strong relationship with 
his Canadian homestay owner, who clearly had a beneficial impact on 
Woo’s English use. He had many opportunities to speak English at 
the dinner table and while watching TV with his ‘homestay mom’. In 
Excerpt 13, Woo’s relationship with the homestay owner is described as 
quite casual like ‘an open-ended conversation’ and intimate like ‘a 
mother-and-son relationship’, which is similar to the conditions of 
scaffolding (Bruner & Sherwood, 1976; Wood et al., 1976). That is, in a 
non-threatening atmosphere, the caregiver or teacher provides necessary 
assistance to the novice. 


Excerpt 13 (Second interview, November 2004) 

2.224. W: Once I come back home, I can ask anything about English to 
my homestay mom [i.e. owner]. I ask her what she did that 
day, and she also asks me about my day. In this way, I can talk 
with her comfortably. This is really an open-ended conversa- 
tion. It’s like a mother-and-son relationship. 


The scaffolding from the homestay owner is found in other interview 
data. In Excerpt 14, where Woo describes his Christmas card writing, the 
homestay owner demonstrates the role of skilful L2 teacher. 


Excerpt 14 (Third interview, January 2005) 

3.224. W: At Christmas time, I wrote two Christmas cards and gave 
one to my homestay mom and the other to her neighbour. Both 
of them were quite pleased. Of course, I wrote my greetings in 
English. You know what? She [the homestay mother] checked 
my English grammar! 

3.225. I: (laugh) Oh, did she? 

3.226. W: She said she would check whether or not I wrote properly. 
And she said everything was OK. I said thank you. I felt so 
happy, because I had this handy opportunity every day. 


Excerpt 14 demonstrates that Woo and the homestay owner constitute 
the community in this activity system. As defined by Cole (1996: 141), the 
community comprises ‘those who share the same general object’. If their 
general objects had been different, Woo might have perceived the 
situation above as unwanted criticism by a dominant person who holds 
both linguistic (native English speaker) and environmental (landlady in 
the guise of homestay mom) hegemony. However, Woo, instead of being 
embarrassed, is genuinely thankful to the owner and sees this as an 
opportunity. Their object was to increase his English proficiency and 
Woo’s goal of getting a job is aligned with the object. For this reason, the 
unexpected scaffolding coming from the community in Excerpt 14 
strengthens Woo’s goal, object, and his ideal L2 self (working in the 
steel exporting company using English). In sum, Woo’s L2 community 
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afforded constant provision of optimal L2 input, which had a positive 
impact on Woo’s ideal L2 self. This was not found in Joon’s case. 

Figure 14.3 illustrates Woo’s activity system, which significantly 
differs from Joon’s. The relationships among the subject, the goals, and 
the community show considerable overlap. Unlike Joon, Woo expressed 
only one goal: to get a steel exporting job in South Korea. This goal does 
not alter as shown in Excerpts 9, 10, and 11, which evidences the 
integrated nature of this goal for Woo. Accordingly, the goal overlaps 
with the subject. The community, represented mainly by Woo’s homestay 
family, also overlaps with both subject and goal. The community 
constantly patrols and guides Woo’s goal and maintains his (executive) 
L2 learning motivation. In terms of conceptual overlap, on the right 
hand side of Figure 14.3 the goal of learning English to get a job, which 
relates only to the ought-to L2 self in Joon’s case, is subsumed into Woo’s 
ideal L2 self. 


L2 class homework 
L2 conversation (esp. with the homestay owner) 
Instruments 


Acquiring English skills 


Object die Outcome 


Rules Division of labour 
L2 conversational norm 
L2 class rule 


L2 community in Canada: Collaboration with 
Homestay, L2 classrooms other L2 students 
L1 community in South Korea 


Ideal L2 self 


L1 community ,” 
in South Korea Com} 


Canada 


Figure 14.3 Woo’s activity system 
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In sum, the English as the Global Language (EGL) discourse and L2 
learning experiences influence the creation of both Joon’s and Woo’s 
ideal and ought-to L2 selves. For Joon, the EGL functions only in his less- 
internalised ought-to L2 self. Joon perpetuates the dominant social 
discourse without fully internalising its meaning into his personal life. 
The less-internalised nature of the ought-to L2 self is reflected in Joon’s 
inconsistent remarks on future job plans. Joon’s ideal L2 self is grounded 
in his previous and current L2 experiences in Korea and Canada. For 
Joon, the ideal L2 self and the ought-to L2 self do not share any interface. 
In contrast, for Woo, his instrumentality originating from the externally 
stipulated social discourse of EGL is subsumed into his ideal L2 self. The 
internalised nature of the EGL discourse is confirmed in his consistent 
comments on his job plan. Woo’s goal of learning English for a job, which 
also mirrors the EGL discourse, is deeply rooted in Woo’s L2 experiences, 
such as his girlfriend’s negative experiences and his meaningful 
communication with his homestay owner, and significantly contributes 
to the expansion of his ideal L2 self. 


Ideal L2 Self and Oughit-to L2 Self: SCT Accounts 


In analysing the two students’ self systems, it is important to 
emphasise that their ideal L2 self and ought-to L2 self are not in entirely 
antithetical positions. What can be regarded as the typical instantiation of 
the ideal L2 self can sometimes be understood as that of the ought-to L2 
self, or vice versa. 

Using Structural Equation Modeling, Dornyei et al. (2006) proposed a 
schematic model of the interrelationships between the motivational 
variables and the criterion measures. They argue that one of the 
immediate antecedents of the ideal L2 self is instrumentality. They 
state that ‘depending on the extent of the internalisation of the extrinsic 
motives that make up instrumentality, the instrumentality can be either 
ideal L2 self or the ought-to L2 self’ (Dornyei ef al., 2006: 93). Put 
simply, if an L2 learner genuinely wishes to use the L2 for utilitarian 
purposes (e.g. job, academic advancement), the instrumental disposition 
becomes closely linked to the person’s vocational or academic identity, 
which leads into a brighter future image of him/herself. In such a case, 
the instrumentality is internalised into the L2 learner and reflects a 
promotion-focused self-image. Since the instrumentality is internalised, 
it is natural for the learner to have personalised, contextualised reasons 
or meaning for learning the L2, and these reasons, often expressed 
explicitly as learning goals, should be specific and concrete. If not 
internalised sufficiently, however, the instrumentality reflects more the 
prevention side of external obligation. In this case, the L2 learner 
becomes passive and does not attribute a personal rationale and 
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meaning to L2 learning. Although he or she may reiterate reasons 
mandated by others in a speech community, they do not emanate from 
an internalised, promotion-driven self-image. The L2 learner may want 
to learn the L2 because parents, teachers, friends, the education system 
and the media keep emphasising the importance of the L2 (in this 
study, English). Thus viewed, the less internalised instrumentality is 
prevention-focused, and the fear of having a negative future self-image 
prevails in this case. 

Dornyei et al.’s (2006) concept of instrumentality fits well with the AT 
analyses shown earlier. The important difference between Joon and Woo 
is the degree of internalising the instrumentality. Vygotsky (1979b: 163) 
states that human development appears twice, or on two different 
planes, first ‘on the social plane, and then on the psychological plane’. 
Referring to this developmental process as the general genetic law of 
cultural development, he further states: 


First, [cultural development] appears between people as an inter- 
psychological category, and then within the child as an intrapsycho- 
logical category. This is equally true with regard to voluntary 
attention, logical memory, the formation of concepts, and the 
development of volition... [I]t goes without saying that internaliza- 
tion transforms the process itself and changes its structure and 
functions. (Vygotsky, 1979b: 163) 


In L2 learning situations, L2 development stems from intermental 
functioning between the L2 learner and other L2 users, and through L2 
interactions (or L2 instruction) the external social plane is gradually and 
creatively internalised, or taken up, by the learner. The ought-to L2 self 
and the ideal L2 self, interpreted from Vygotsky’s (1979b) perspective, 
capture the developmental nature of self. As shown in Joon’s data, the 
social discourse is mostly related to the social or inter-psychological 
plane, whereas in Woo, we can identify the transition from the inter- to 
intra-psychological plane and thus his ideal L2 self prevails. In other 
words, we might say that the ought-to L2 self reflects the inter- 
psychological plane, and the ideal L2 self reflects the intra-psychological 
plane in the development of the L2 self. 

In this study, the EGL discourse is linked to the prevention-focused 
nature of instrumentality. Proficiency in English is understood as ‘the 
social ladder’ (Zeng, 1995) into the power-elite in Korean society (Kim, 
2006b). Joon understood the external meaning of learning English for his 
job preparation, but did not fully internalise it into his ideal L2 self. In 
contrast, Woo internalised this discourse and it became subsumed into 
his ideal L2. If an L2 learner regards the EGL discourse as more closely 
related to his or her personal contexts, this discourse may provide a 
powerful motivator for learning English; if not, this may function only as 
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a minimal role and remain only in the realm of the ought-to L2 self. 
Depending on how far they internalise the external social discourse, 
learners may transform their ought-to L2 self into their ideal L2 self. That 
is, they may imagine the situation of actively or even freely using English 
in their ideal job, which is associated with the aspiration of enhancing 
their life quality. 


Summary 


The cases reported in the study enrich our understandings of the ideal 
L2 self and ought-to L2 self in two important ways. First, instrumentality, 
or pragmatic orientations, in learning an L2 can be merged into either the 
ideal L2 self or the ought-to L2 self, depending on the degree of 
internalisation. In this study, the socially originated EGL discourse was 
aligned to the job-oriented comments of the two participants. Second, an L2 
learner’s ideal L2 self needs to be aligned to the learner’s life experiences in 
a variety of communities. Without the support from the community and its 
related rules and division of labour as defined Engestrém’s (1987, 1999a) 
AT framework, the L2 learner cannot envisage a positive, competent, and 
promotion-based future L2 self-image. As Joon’s data indicate, this may 
result in the prevention-focused ought-to L2 self. 

Despite the findings, this case study has limitations. First, since an ESL 
proficiency test was not administered, it is hard to investigate the 
relationship between the ideal and/or ought-to L2 selves and the two 
students’ linguistic gains during and after their stay in the ESL contexts. 
Second, as case studies do, this study has focused only on a selected 
population, which inherently makes the findings specific to particular 
phenomena and contexts. More extensive cases need to be researched to 
make conclusive arguments about the interface between the ideal L2 self 
and ought-to L2 self in a variety of contexts. 
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Notes 


1. ‘2’ means the second interview session, ‘69’ means the 69th turn. The bold 
face in Excerpts denotes an added emphasis by the author. Brackets mean the 
author’s added phrases or comments for clarification. Three dots in 
parentheses indicate a deleted utterance. 

2. The Working Holiday Maker Visa issued by the Australian Embassy in Korea 
combines a study permit and a work permit. Once issued, applicants can 
learn English as a second language for less than three months as well as work 
for a maximum of one year. They are often hired as interns or volunteers. 
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Chapter 15 


The Internalisation of Language 
Learning into the Self and Social 
Identity 


KIMBERLY A. NOELS 


Introduction 


In recent years, scholarly interest in the role of identity and the self in 
language learning has grown, such that, as is evident in the current 
volume (see also Noels & Giles, in press, for overview), there is a 
multitude of perspectives and hence potential for new insights. In this 
chapter, I would like to talk a bit about my own interest in this theme, by 
addressing two questions to which many people besides me have long 
endeavoured to provide answers. The first question has been posed in 
one form or another for almost 50 years: ‘How can we better support 
students’ motivation to learn a new language?’ A good answer to this 
question would presumably help us to facilitate students’ engagement in 
the learning process and thereby improve not only their capabilities in a 
new language but also opportunities in their social world. A second 
question concerns the implications of such volitional engagement in the 
learning process, particularly for feelings of identification with ethno- 
linguistic groups. I think that there is a good argument to be made for the 
importance of learner autonomy in motivation, and that a sense of 
autonomy in relation to one’s social world is central for developing the 
sense that a new language is one’s own language and that one could 
become an active participant in another language community. But while I 
appreciate its importance, I am also concerned that we not forget other 
concerns that people have that may be as important as autonomy in 
supporting self-regulated learning. 


Self-Determination Theory as a Humanistic/Existential- 
Phenomenological Theory 
The self 


My understanding of the social psychological processes involved in 
language learning has been informed, in part, by Self-Determination 
Theory (SDT; Deci & Ryan, 1985, 2002), which is a theory rooted in 
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existential and humanistic philosophies. As an organismic theory, SDT 
assumes that human beings (indeed, all animate beings) have an innate 
tendency to explore and master new situations in their environment, 
and to assimilate the newly acquired knowledge into their existing 
cognitive structures, including their sense of self. This integration of the 
old with the new continues throughout the lifespan (Ryan & Powelson, 
1991), such that development of the self is characterised by the 
simultaneous processes of, on the one hand, becoming increasingly 
differentiated and refined as a result of new experiences, and, on the 
other hand, becoming more and more coordinated and cohesive as a 
result of the synthetic process. 

This process of assimilation and accommodation is assumed to be 
directional. SDT maintains that all persons have an innate predisposi- 
tion to regulate their own behaviour in line with their ‘true’ or 
‘authentic’ self. Ryan and Deci’s (2004) use of the term ‘authenticity’ is 
derived from Kierkegaard, who maintained that the self is continually 
‘relating itself back to itself’, such that with each new experience, the 
self considers possible actions in light of its present interests and 
beliefs, and then acts in a way that reflects the best correspondence 
with these interests. This assumption suggests that the self mindfully 
appraises and evaluates choices of action, and in the process organises 
and regulates behaviour in a way that benefits the person as a whole 
(cf. Dworkin, 1988). An authentic action is characterised by a sense of 
authorship, in the sense that one endorses and takes responsibility for 
one’s actions. When endorsed by the whole self, actions are experi- 
enced as congruent with other values and commitments that the 
person holds. The emotional tone of such reflective synthesis is 
‘eudaimonic’, involving a feeling of fulfilment of potential and a sense 
of flourishing by acting in a meaningful manner (Ryan & Deci, 2006; 
Ryan et al., 2008). 

Although the authentic self is assumed to be a natural endowment, the 
self is also in a continuous, dialectical relationship with the social and 
physical worlds. If these environments provide the appropriate ‘nutri- 
ments’ (which I will describe in greater detail later), then growth and 
synthesis of the self can readily take place. However, everyday life is full 
of obstacles that confound the easy realisation of the self, and we are 
often compelled to pursue courses of action that do little to support, or 
indeed that run counter to, our innermost beliefs and values. At such 
times, we experience a sense of inauthenticity and despair. Thus, the 
process of self-synthesis involves a dynamic in which a person struggles 
to realise her potential while attending to the social and physical 
constraints inherent to everyday life. 
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The motivational orientations 


This perspective on the self as engaged in an ongoing process of 
integration suggests a motivational typology which can describe the 
varying degrees of synthesis of an activity into the self. Deci and Ryan 
(1985; Ryan & Deci, 2002) differentiate two broad categories of motiva- 
tion, which they term ‘intrinsic’ and ‘extrinsic’ motivation, along with a 
sort of antithesis to motivation termed ‘amotivation’. Intrinsic motivation 
comes from the enjoyment felt while performing in an inherently 
interesting activity, as in the case of a learner who experiences a 
spontaneous sense of satisfaction in mastering linguistic and commu- 
nicative challenges and elaborating her capacities in the new language. 

Extrinsic motivation refers to any sort of regulation that is external to 
the enjoyment of the activity itself. Although many goals may be 
described as extrinsic, they vary in the extent to which they are under 
the control of the person or under the control of other people or 
situational circumstances that lie outside the person. For convenience, 
these goals are described as four separate types, but it is important to 
remember these types represent points along a continuum, not categori- 
cally different motivational orientations. The implication is that a student 
may endorse multiple reasons for language learning, tending usually to 
indicate reasons that are similar in degree of self-regulation. 

The form of regulation that is least under personal control is external 
regulation. External regulation refers to the case in which one performs 
an activity because of an interpersonal demand or a situational 
contingency (e.g. working for a monetary incentive, or studying to 
achieve a course credit). The cause of the action is removed from the 
person’s own wishes, and is experienced as a form of control. As long as 
that contingency is present, a student would engage in language 
learning; once removed, that engagement would desist. A second, 
somewhat more personally controlled, form of extrinsic motivation is 
introjected regulation. In this case there still exists contingencies to learn 
the language, but these pressures come from the person herself, rather 
than directly from other people or the general context. With this 
intrapsychic form of regulation, the rationale for performing the activity 
is based less on the person’s own sense of priorities than on a desire to 
maintain self-esteem by living up to evaluative standards that are often 
derived from without. With such introjects, a student generally feels that 
she ‘should’ or ‘ought to’ learn the language, and does so in order to 
demonstrate that she can live up to her own and others’ expectations. 

Two other forms of extrinsic motivation are more self-regulated. With 
identified regulation, one consciously engages in an activity because it is 
consistent with a goal that is personally important. A student might 
identify with language learning because she ‘consciously evaluates that 
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activity as important and meaningful to herself’ (Ryan & Deci, 2003: 258). 
Integrated regulation is the most internalised and self-determined form 
of regulation; in this case, the activity fits in with other goals, beliefs and 
activities that a person already endorses, such that performing the 
activity is a realisation and expression of the self. 

As noted earlier, these motivational orientations can be contrasted 
with the experience of amotivation. When amotivated, people either do 
not engage at all in the activity, or they act passively, going through the 
motions to carry out an activity that makes no sense to them until they 
can escape it. Amotivation arises under various, related conditions: when 
a person does not value the activity or the outcomes it could yield; when 
one feels a sense of incompetence in performing the activity; and/or 
when one feels that their actions are irrelevant for bringing about the 
desired consequences. Although amotivation generally connotes passive 
disinterest, it is not far removed from the active resistance that some 
students demonstrate when they feel that others are imposing an activity 
or identity on them (Norton, 2007; see also Ushioda, 2003). 


Motivational Orientations and Language 
Learning Contexts 


I have argued elsewhere that such a model of motivation captures well 
the experiences of many language learners across a variety of contexts (cf. 
Noels, 2001a). It is, however, tenable that groups of learners differentially 
internalise language learning depending upon the exigencies of their 
social environment. In some circumstances, learning a new language may 
involve a certain ‘urgency’, in the sense that the language is necessary to 
sustain basic necessities. For instance, immigrants to a new country may 
be faced with the very immediate necessity of developing English 
competence in order to get a job, find appropriate accommodation, and 
so on. This utilitarian focus, possibly combined with discriminatory 
encounters with the target language community, can potentially under- 
mine the learner’s desire to engage in a more personal way with that 
community (cf. Norton, 2000). Under such circumstances, the learner 
may only slowly and perhaps reluctantly take on the language as part of 
her identity. In other contexts, learning a language may be less pressing; 
although developing skill in the language may garner certain practical 
benefits, the pursuit is primarily enjoyed as an engaging hobby. And in 
yet other contexts, learning the language may be neither particularly 
useful nor particularly enjoyable, but may serve as a touchstone for one’s 
identity and sense of belongingness to an esteemed community. 

Some preliminary findings from a study of 103 ESL, heritage language 
(HL), and modern language (ML) students point to systematic differences 
between groups of learners (Noels et al., in preparation). University-level 
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students registered in a language course answered the open-ended 
question ‘What are your reasons for learning (your heritage language/a 
second language/English)?’ Students generally provided extensive and 
well articulated responses to this question, often including multiple 
reasons for language learning. In a preliminary analysis, participants’ 
responses were coded (by coders blind to the purpose of the study) with 
regard to the major theme evident in the answer, using a coding scheme 
that reflected the types of orientations outlined by SDT, as well as 
Gardner’s (1985) integrative orientation and a general ‘other’ category. 

The results of this content analysis raise two important points. 
First, the findings underscored that SDT usefully contributes to our 
theoretical framework representing the experiences of language learners 
across different contexts. Almost 95% of the responses had a major 
theme that could be classified within the typology outlined by 
Self-Determination Theory (see Table 15.1 for examples of responses) 
or the integrative orientation category. Across the full sample, 
the theme of external regulation was particularly evident in 32.0% 
of the cases, introjected regulation in only 1.0%, identified regulation in 
13.6%, integrated regulation in 20.4%, intrinsic motivation in 14.6%, and 
integrative orientation in 12.6% of the cases. Only 5.8% of the responses 
reflected themes that did not fit well within the scheme. 

Second, the results indicated that features of the context of acquisition 
can have quite profound implications for the experience of language 
learning. As seen in Figure 15.1, there were clear differences between the 
groups in terms of the endorsed reasons (x7 = 56.91, df = 12, p < 0.001). 
Inspection of the adjusted standardised residuals (Haberman, 1978) 
showed that, as the main theme, integrated regulation was reported more 
frequently by HL learners and less frequently by ESL and ML learners 
than would be expected by chance alone. External regulation was a main 
theme for more ESL learners and fewer HL learners than would be 
expected by chance. Finally, intrinsic regulation was a main theme for 
ML students marginally more frequently than would be expected by 
chance. 

It seems, then, that students in dissimilar circumstances can have quite 
different foci in learning. The importance of the context of learning for 
motivation has been noted by many others, who have suggested that we 
need to be more attentive to the student’s network of interpersonal 
contacts, the relative status of ethnolinguistic groups under considera- 
tion, the opportunities for direct contact with the language community, 
the heritage background of the learner, among other dimensions 
(cf. Clément & Kruidenier, 1983; Clément et al., 2007). It is my opinion 
that a comparative perspective can most constructively reveal how these 
aspects of context shape the learner’s experience, and, reciprocally, how 
the learner shapes the context to meet her needs and aspirations. 
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Table 15.1 Examples of responses to the open-ended question ‘What are 
your reasons for learning (your second language/your heritage language/ 


English)?’ 


Student’s background 


Response 


Modern language 


Japanese 


‘Thave always had an interest in Asian art, culture, etc. 
I had the opportunity to begin studying Japanese 

(I had time) at the [name of university and 
department]. I have always liked language, having 
studied German, Russian, etc. I have continued to 
study Japanese.’ 


French 


‘Tam learning French because I enjoy it and I believe a 
second language is valuable for working in Canada 
and traveling overseas, which is what I hope to do, 
and have been doing, in my life.’ 


Heritage language 


Dene 


‘First and foremost, I believe an individual’s heritage 
language determines where they come from and who 
they are as an individual. Language is the backbone of 
a culture. I would like to carry on my Dene heritage 
therefore I am willing to learn my native language to 
carry on my ancestor’s heritage. I also want to learn 
because I would like to teach my 13 year old son how 
to speak it.’ 


German 


‘It shows and tells who I (truly) am. I want to able to 
pass it down to my kids.’ 


English as a second language 


Chinese national 


‘IT started to learn English from my middle school, as 
one of the required course. From then on, I had to kept 
on learning English meet the requirement at high 
school and to get the university degree in China. 
When I started to work after leaving university, I had 
to work with a American colleague in my office. The 
need in daily-work, which is not even very much, 
forced me to learn English further by speaking, 
reading English. In order to get the chance to study in 
this University, I had to pass several standard 
examinations, like TOEFL. So, in the last several years 
before I came here, the main reason to improve my 
English is to pass those tests and make the life in 
Canada easier.’ 
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Table 15.1 (Continued) 


Student’s background | Response 


German national ‘In high school I had to decide weather to take English 
or French. I choose English because it is most widely 
used. I went to the US to travel just 2 months before, 
not enough of the students chose French, so there 
wouldn’t have been a course offered anyhow. The 
main reason throughout high school was that I had to 
take English up until grade 11, there was no other 
choice. In Grade 12 and 13 one still has to have one 
foreign language. I decided to take English because I 
was much better in it than in Latin (my other foreign 
language) and I liked our English teacher. When I 
decided to study in Canada, I had no other choice 
than to improve my English. 


a) to be able to meet the prerequisites (TOEFL 550 
points) 

b) to follow in class 

c) to communicate with people 


(Listing a,b,c is not weighted I guess they are all 
equally important)’ 


Heritage languages 
ESL 
Modern languages 


Motivational orientation 


Figure 15.1 Percentage of respondents who endorse each orientation as a 
function of the language learning context 
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Autonomy, Competence and Relatedness: Fundamental 
Human Needs and the Role of Significant Others 


The development of an integrated, autonomous self is not an 
unproblematic journey. This human propensity interacts with aspects 
of the social and physical worlds that either nurture or thwart its 
unfolding. To achieve integration and self-determination, SDT posits that 
certain psychological ‘needs’ must be met. People within the learner’s 
network play an important role in supporting (or undermining) these 
needs, in effect providing the ‘nutriments’ for internalisation and self- 
actualisation. SDT posits three fundamental needs, including autonomy 
competence, and relatedness (Ryan & Deci, 2002). 

Autonomy in language learning is a topic that has been extensively 
addressed (see Benson, 2006, 2007 for recent reviews). Indeed the website 
hosted by Hayo Reinders concerning autonomy and language learning 
contains over 700 articles (Reinders, 2007). Benson (1997) and Oxford 
(2003) have forwarded similar models to synthesise the various perspec- 
tives on autonomy in language learning. Autonomy as conceptualised in 
SDT does not focus on the technical skills that students must develop to 
pursue a learning activity outside the classroom, nor does it address how 
ideological positions and socially-structured relationships privilege or 
constrain self-authorship. Rather, it fits into Benson’s psychological 
category and lies between Oxford’s psychological and sociocultural I 
(Vygotskian) categories. Autonomy refers to the experience of initiation 
and regulation of behaviour by the self: 


Autonomy ... concerns the difference between behavioral engage- 
ment that is congruent and fitting with one’s values, interests and 
needs (i.e., with one’s self) versus alienated, passively compliant, or 
reactively defiant. (Ryan & Deci, 2004: 450) 


Autonomy does not imply that one acts independently of environ- 
mental influences, and/or acts counter to the influence of generalised 
norms or the demands of specific individuals. If, upon reflection, we 
concur that such mandates are consistent with our values and interests, 
we would be acting autonomously. People in the social world can 
support this phenomenology of autonomy in a variety of ways, such as 
providing appropriate choices, encouraging self-initiation, minimising 
the use of controls, and so on. 

Within SDT, competence refers to the feeling that one has the capacity 
to effectively carry out an action. Because of the need for competence, 
people seek out opportunities to challenge themselves and thereby 
develop their skills and capacities. Feelings of competence are promoted 
by communicating expectations that are challenging without being 
overwhelming, providing a rationale for how behaviours are related to 
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consequences, and giving guidelines and feedback that explain how 
behaviours can be changed to become more skilful and effective. 

Relatedness refers to a sense of belongingness with other people in 
one’s community. It involves both a sense of caring about and being 
cared for by others — in other words, a sense of affection and a feeling of 
security. Grolnick et al. (1997; Ryan & Solky, 1997) maintain that an 
atmosphere of warmth, security, and acceptance is necessary to act in a 
‘spontaneous and authentic way’ (Horney, 1950: 455). The exploratory 
spirit in all humans is most robust when persons are operating from a 
‘secure base’ (Grolnick et al., 1997: 138). The feeling that one matters to 
others is enhanced when others demonstrate sensitivity and responsive- 
ness to one’s concerns, devote time and resources to that person, and 
perform other kinds of personally validating actions. 

A growing body of research supports the claim that an internalised 
orientation for language learning is associated with these three experi- 
ences. For instance, Noels (2001b) found that those students of Spanish 
who perceived their teacher as less controlling and as providing 
informative feedback felt a stronger sense of autonomy and competence 
in language learning, which in turn was associated with stronger 
endorsement of internalised and intrinsic reasons for learning the 
language. Several other correlational studies of students of French, 
English and German have likewise demonstrated the positive link 
between strong perceptions of autonomy, competence, and relatedness 
and more internalised reasons for language learning (Noels, 2005; Noels 
et al., 1999, 2000, 2001). 

To look more closely at how people in the learners’ social world are 
implicated in their motivation, we asked students, including heritage 
and nonheritage learners, registered in undergraduate-level German 
courses across Canada to complete a survey concerning their motiva- 
tional orientations and feelings of autonomy, competence and relatedness 
(Noels & Saumure, submitted). We also asked them to tell us about how 
controlling their teachers, family members and members of the German 
community were of their efforts to learn German, how informative their 
feedback was for developing a sense of competence, and how concerned 
and responsive they were towards the student. 

We found that, for nonheritage learners, competence, relatedness, and 
most strongly autonomy, predicted a more internalised orientation for 
learning German. The teacher played the most significant role in 
supporting these fundamental needs, although informative feedback 
and interpersonal involvement from members of the students’ families 
and the German community also fostered a sense of relatedness. A 
different picture emerged for the heritage language learners. In their case, 
feelings of competence were relatively unimportant, and interestingly, 
relatedness was at least as strong a predictor of an internalised orientation 
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as autonomy. Regarding the role of significant others in supporting these 
feelings, the teacher played only a small part. Instead, the family members 
and members of the German community played the leading roles in 
promoting heritage learners’ autonomy, competence, and relatedness. 

There are two main points to take away from these findings. First of 
all, this comparative analysis again emphasises that the social context 
dramatically affects motivational dynamics, even for students registered 
in the same course. Different people played more or less significant roles 
in students’ internalisation of language learning. Indeed, in some 
circumstances the teacher’s impact may be inconsequential relative to 
the weight that family and community members bring to bear. The 
second point pertains to the importance of autonomy in supporting self- 
determined regulation. These results emphasise that although autonomy 
is important, it is not the sole basis for internalisation. Rather competence 
and particularly relatedness are also foundational for self-determined 
motivation. 


What are the Implications of Internalisation for 
Social Identity? 


Research carried out in our lab and by researchers elsewhere has 
demonstrated that more self-determined extrinsic motivation and 
intrinsic motivation have several implications, including more positive 
affective responses to learning the language (e.g. less anxiety, more 
positive attitudes), increased motivational intensity and engagement in 
the language, better linguistic skills (e.g. grades and self-assessments), 
and increased use of the target language (see Noels, 2001a, for review). 
An issue that we have been exploring in several recent studies is whether 
more internalised reasons for learning a language are linked to increased 
identification with the target language group. It would seem reasonable 
to suggest, at least in contexts where a target language community is 
readily identifiable, that as language learning and use become increas- 
ingly integrated within a person’s sense of self, one might increasingly 
feel a sense of belonging to that ethnolinguistic community. 

Some studies support this contention. For instance, several correla- 
tional studies indicate a link between self-determined extrinsic and 
intrinsic orientations and ethnic identity or integrative orientation 
(Noels, 2001b, 2005; Noels et al., 2001). To look more closely at this issue, 
Erin Goldberg and I studied graduates of French immersion and other 
intensive language programs in which students receive a substantial 
portion of their academic curriculum in French (Goldberg & Noels, 2006). 
The university students who participated were registered either at the 
English-speaking campus of a western Canadian university or at the 
university’s French-language campus. None of them had a Francophone 
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ancestral background. We were interested to know if the students’ choice 
of campus was related to their motivational orientations for learning 
French. More specifically, we reasoned that those people who opted to 
pursue their university studies primarily in French would have inter- 
nalised the language to a greater extent than those people who decided to 
study in English. We also thought that if students felt that they were 
learning the language because it corresponded with their values, 
interests, and sense of self, they might engage in a more Francophone 
lifestyle and adopt a Francophone identity. 

The results provided some support for this hypothesis. Although 
quantitative measures did not show a difference between groups, 
qualitative responses to the question ‘Are you continuing your French 
language training? If so, why and if not, why not?’ were coded into 
categories reflecting the motivational orientations posited by SDT. 
Students at the French-language campus described their orientations in 
a more self-determined style than those at the English-language campus. 
Moreover, several people at the English-language campus indicated that 
they had no reason to study French or had postponed their studies until a 
later time, although none at the French-language campus did. 

This difference between groups in how internalised their reasons for 
language learning were corresponded with differences in patterns 
of identity. For both groups, Anglophone identity was stronger than 
Francophone identity across all situational domains examined (i.e. with 
family, with friends, at school, in the community). This pattern indicated 
that learning French did not interfere with the students’ feelings of 
identity with their culture of origin, suggesting these people experienced 
an additive form of bilingualism. However, the differentiation between 
identities was attenuated for the French-campus students in the school 
domain. For these students, their Francophone identity was stronger and 
their Anglophone identity was weaker in the school domain than in 
other situations. Moreover, their Francophone identity was greater and 
Anglophone identity weaker than that reported by the English-campus 
students, but only in the school domain. Hence, being immersed 
in a French environment at school, which includes opportunities to 
interact in French with classmates and professors, had an enhancing 
effect on these students’ Francophone identities. By no means do I want 
to suggest that simply because a person feels that learning French is an 
important part of who she is, she will be able to successfully claim an 
identity as Francophone. Certainly more is involved in such identity 
claims, including meaningful use of the language and receptivity and 
validation from members of that community. But an important piece of 
the puzzle is the student’s own sense of ownership of the new language, 
which would help to legitimate such identity claims in her own eyes as 
well as the eyes of others. 
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The students examined in this study might well be considered 
advanced language learners who have had considerable exposure to 
the language and possibly the French community. To test the generali- 
sability of this link between internalised motivation and ethnolinguistic 
identity, we looked at this issue in students registered in a first-year 
French course at a western Canadian university (Noels, 2007). The 
participants, who were all native speakers of languages other than 
French (primarily English), completed a questionnaire that assessed their 
motivational orientations; sense of autonomy, relatedness and compe- 
tence in the language learning context; their effort and engagement in 
language learning; and their feelings of ethnic identity in the educational 
domain. We analysed the relations between these variables using 
structural equation modelling, and the results showed a good fit of the 
proposed model to the data (see Figure 15.2). The more that students felt 
that their needs for autonomy, competence and relatedness were 
satisfied, the more they indicated intrinsic and self-determined extrinsic 
reasons for learning the language, and the less they felt amotivated. More 
intrinsic and self-determined reasons for language learning corre- 
sponded with more motivated engagement in language learning, which 
in turn was linked to increased identification with French speakers. Thus, 
consistent with Goldberg and Noels’s (2006) findings, the results 
indicated that if learners feel that they are learning the language because 
it is expresses their values and interests, they will likely identify with the 
target language community. 


T.A. 


Administrator 


Teacher 


Student 


Autonomy Intrinsic Motivation 1 
Amotivation 
Relatedness SD Extrinsic 


Motivation 2 


Motivation 3 


Basic 


Internalized Motivated French 


psychological orientation effort identity 
needs for (motivational (school) 
language intensity) 


learning 


Figure 15.2 Final structural equation model for first-semester French stu- 
dents, with standardised coefficients. Note: x? = 88.92, p < 0.01, CFI = 0.93, 
RMSEA = 0.08 
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Issues to Consider 


I hope so far to have demonstrated the utility of SDT for under- 
standing language learning motivation. The theory organises many, 
seemingly disparate, ideas regarding motivational orientations in a 
manner that can be applied across a large range of contexts. It is a 
useful guide for posing research questions and effectively predicts 
patterns of relations between many of the variables that have interested 
scholars who study the sociopsychological processes involved in 
language learning. It underscores the central role of the self in language 
learning, particularly the importance of internalisation of the learning 
activity, which is a topic of considerable interest in recent discussions of 
motivation. For instance, it is closely aligned with Dornyei’s (2005, this 
volume; see also Csizér & Déornyei 2005a, 2005b) discussion of a 
motivational self-system that regulates behaviour, cognition and affect. 
Drawing from the work of Markus and Nurius (1986) and Higgins (1987), 
Dérnyei argues that the capacity to visualise oneself as a member of a 
language community of some kind is the key mechanism by which 
motivation is sustained (cf. Norton’s (2000) ‘imagined community’). In 
line with SDT’s differentiation between more or less internalised forms of 
extrinsic motivation, Dérnyei maintains that more idealised guides for 
language learning are associated with a self-promotion focus (e.g. 
studying to realise an important aspect or potential of the self). In 
contrast, guides associated with an ‘ought’ self are prevention focused 
(e.g. studying because of a sense of duty or obligation). 

The SDT framework is not inconsistent with recent calls by socio- 
cultural theorists to reconceptualise the monolingual language learner as 
a multilingual language user. It fits in very nicely with approaches to 
learning that emphasise the role of social interaction, the importance of 
zones of proximal development and optimal challenges, and the idea that 
human beings are self-regulating organisms (cf. Ryan & Powelson, 1991; 
Ushioda, 2006). SDT has been quite mute on the themes that critical 
theorists have raised regarding power and ideology in specific social 
interactions and the struggle of learners to recraft their sociostructural 
position to bring about personal and social change. Recently, however, 
Landry et al. (2005) have argued that language socialisation involves not 
only the experience of self-regulation as outlined by SDT but also the 
experience of conscientization (cf. Freire, 1983), and have attempted to 
integrate these experiences and others in a comprehensive model. 

But there remain several issues that I feel need to be more extensively 
addressed with regards to this theory. Over the years various critiques 
have been levelled at SDT. Space precludes an extensive discussion of 
these but I will suggest three areas that I feel are particularly important, 
not only because of what they might tell us about language learning and 
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use, but also because of what they might have to say about motivation 
and the self more generally. First, the claim of a true, authentic self runs 
counter to the assumptions of many constructivist theorists. Many 
scholars have forwarded the idea that we have dynamic, multiple, 
relational selves, which are constructed and negotiated within specific 
interpersonal interactions in particular social contexts. These multiple 
selves are a normal, adaptive part of human life, and are not necessarily 
indicative of identity fragmentation or distress. This perspective 
contrasts with the arguably positivistic overtones of the SDT notion of 
an ‘authentic’ or real self that is fostered or undermined by the social 
context. From this perspective, when identities are relatively isolated, 
compartmentalised, and ‘disintegrated’, one is likely to experience 
poorer well-being; when identities are integrated and unified within 
the psyche, they represent the full endorsement of the self, and this 
contributes to better well-being (Ryan & Deci, 2003). A rapprochement 
between these contrasting points of view is sorely needed, perhaps one 
that speaks to a dialectical balance between constancy and change in 
self-processes. 

The second pertains to the differentiation of intrinsic motivation from 
internalised forms of extrinsic motivation. Koestner and Losier (2002) 
describe many similarities between intrinsic and identified regulatory 
styles, including high levels of involvement, positive affect, and internal 
sense of control. They differ from each other, however, in terms of their 
motivating force and regulatory guides. Personal importance is the 
motivating force in identified regulation, such that one regulates one’s 
behaviour in terms of personal values and identity. In contrast, attraction 
or interest in the activity is the motivating force for intrinsic motivation, 
and the emotions that emerge as a result of engaging in the activity serve 
as the regulatory guide. I puzzle, however, over the notion of ‘interest’ — 
surely an activity cannot be itself inherently interesting, but rather 
interest must originate from the person. Moreover, to be interested in 
something suggests that one makes, or at least would be inclined to 
make, meaning of that activity. If this is true, then intrinsic motivation is 
defined quite similarly to internalised extrinsic motivation, in that one’s 
motivation derives from that which one finds personally meaningful. 
Perhaps Koestner and Losier (2002) have resolved this definitional 
indeterminacy by positing that regulatory guides are learned in the 
case of identified/integrated regulation and genetically inherited in the 
case of intrinsic motivation. It is plausible that some people may be 
genetically predisposed to enjoy verbality generally, which eventually 
becomes channelled into enjoying learning new languages. In contrast 
others may only come to enjoy language learning as a result of 
socialisation and internalisation. It remains to be seen how this premise 
could be tested. 
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Evidence for the distinctiveness of internalised extrinsic motivation 
and intrinsic motivation might come from their different associations 
with fundamental needs and behavioural consequences. Koestner and 
Losier (2002; see also Ryan & Deci, 2002) claim that, although autonomy 
is an important antecedent for both motivational types, it combines with 
competence to support intrinsic motivation, but combines with related- 
ness to foster internalisation. With regard to behavioural consequences, 
internalised extrinsic motivation and intrinsic motivation have been 
shown to differ in how well they predict behaviour relevant to achieving 
long-term goals: somewhat counter-intuitively, identified regulation is 
often the stronger predictor, a pattern that we have also seen in our own 
research, whereby identified regulation more strongly correlates with the 
intention to continue language studies than does intrinsic motivation. 
Koestner and Losier (2002) suggest that seeing an activity as interesting 
may not be sufficient to engage fully and effectively in that activity, but 
rather one must see the activity as personally important. Hence they 
suggest that it may be often worthwhile to encourage the development of 
an identified style of regulation in addition to intrinsic motivation. In 
sum, there is arguably a conceptual overlap between intrinsic and 
internalised extrinsic motivation, and differentiation between these 
constructs merits more theoretical consideration, empirical inquiry, and 
reflection on their implications for application. 

In my view, the greatest challenge for SDT, and for the concepts 
of autonomy and agency more broadly, arises from the premise 
that autonomy is universally the cornerstone of motivation. The 
primacy of autonomy seems appropriate in Western societies where 
individualism is a deeply vested cultural value. Its centrality, however, 
must be examined in other, so-called ‘collectivistic’ societies where 
autonomy may not be as emphatically cherished. Although investiga- 
tion of SDT in non-Western societies has only just begun (see Ryan & 
Deci, 2006, for a brief review), the cross-cultural relevance of autonomy 
for language learning has been well discussed and debated, particularly 
with regard to language education in Asian countries. Some claim that 
traditional pedagogical approaches that include authoritarian teaching 
styles and exacting assessment criteria are detrimental to students’ 
sense of competence and autonomy (e.g. Yang, 1998). Others maintain 
that stressing autonomy in language education may be inappropriate in 
contexts where social interconnectedness and respect for authority 
are emphasised (cf. Farmer, 1994; Ho & Crookall, 1995; Jones, 1995; 
Riley, 1988). Still others argue that autonomy in Asian countries may 
assume a form different from autonomy in Western nations, where 
collaboration and interdependent learning rather than solitary and 
independent learning are encouraged (Aoki, 1999; Aoki & Smith, 1999; 
Littlewood, 1996, 1999). To date, however, there has been little empirical 
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work to examine learner autonomy and language learning motivation 
from a cross-cultural perspective. Such a comparative approach, along 
with a consideration of other dynamics such as relatedness and 
competence, I believe will help us to better understand the place of 
autonomy in motivation and self-regulation. 


Conclusion 


I began this chapter by highlighting two questions that seem to run 
through much of the recent work on the social psychology of language 
learning. The first concerned how we might better support students’ 
motivation to learn a new language. The second pertained to the 
implications of motivated involvement in the learning process for 
feelings of social identification. I hope that I have convincingly 
demonstrated that SDT, which highlights the importance of internalisa- 
tion and self-determination for motivated effort, can serve as a useful 
guide for answering these questions. At the same time it is important 
that one not be ‘in thrall’ to this or any other theory (cf. Thomas, 1997). 
Although I find SDT to be an insightful standpoint from which to 
consider language learning motivation, I believe that our understanding 
of this domain will grow as we test the limits of our theories, and stretch 
beyond their boundaries. 
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Chapter 16 


Possible Selves in Language 
Teacher Development 


MAGDALENA KUBANYIOVA 


Introduction 


This chapter draws on the qualitative dataset of a larger longitudinal 
mixed methods study of the development of English as a Foreign 
Language (EFL) teachers in Slovakia (Kubanyiova, 2007). The L2 
Motivational Self System (Dérnyei, 2005; see also this volume) and the 
broader conceptualisation of future identity goals in possible selves 
theory was applied to explain the research participants’ idiosyncratic 
developmental patterns in response to a specially designed in-service 
teacher development course in L2 motivational strategies. The analysis of 
the qualitative data revealed that teacher conceptual change is a function 
of the interplay among the multiple identity goals language teachers 
adopt in their educational and sociocultural contexts and the dissonance 
between the teachers’ actual and desired future selves is a key catalyst for 
the teacher learning process. This is seemingly in contrast with findings 
in the teacher motivation domain where dissonance between teachers’ 
ideals and the educational reality they are confronted with is viewed as 
detrimental to their motivation and commitment. The purpose of this 
chapter is to throw some light on the nature of this contradiction and 
argue that insights into the content of the participants’ possible selves 
can enhance our understanding of why some teachers change as a result 
of reform initiatives, while others, having similar backgrounds and 
working in comparable contexts, remain completely untouched by the 
reform input even if they appraise it positively (cf. Kubanyiova, 2006). 


Possible Language Teacher Selves: Forging the Link 
Among Teacher Cognition, Teacher Motivation and 
Teacher Development 


Language teachers’ cognitive development, also researched under the 
labels of belief change, conceptual change, teacher development or 
teacher learning, has been investigated within the domain of language 
teacher cognition, a fairly well established sub-discipline of applied 
linguistics (Borg, 2003, 2006). The results generated in this field of study 
have highlighted the variable degrees to which teacher education 
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programmes and in-service teacher development initiatives facilitate 
development. Some of the widely explored factors that have been found 
detrimental to development include teachers’ pre-training cognitions 
with a proven track record of being resistant to change, and the various 
constraints of sociocultural contexts in which the teachers’ practices are 
embedded. However, the picture of teacher cognitive development 
painted thus far by the language teacher cognition domain seems to be 
far from complete. We know, for example, that affective factors play a 
significant role in teacher growth (Golombek & Johnson, 2004). Yet, the 
attention that this dimension of teacher development has received is far 
from systematic. Even more puzzling is the domain’s lack of explicit 
engagement with dispositional and motivational factors and_ this 
omission becomes particularly pronounced in the context of this 
volume, which puts motivation at the centre of any developmental 
process. 

On the other hand, consulting the domain of teacher motivation does 
not appear any more satisfactory. Admittedly, the various typologies of 
micro- and macrocontextual factors impacting on motivation to teach 
which have resulted from the largely fragmented research in this area 
(see review in Dérnyei, 2001b) have generated important insights 
into the aspects that could potentially facilitate or hinder teacher 
learning. However, these do not contribute to our understanding of 
how motivation is transformed into action and how cognitive, motiva- 
tional and contextual factors interact in the highly dynamic and 
complex individual as well as socially constructed process of language 
teachers’ development. 

I believe that the theoretical framework of possible selves can provide 
the all important bridge and shed light on the relationship among these 
factors. As postulated by possible selves theory, not all cognitions that 
affect peoples’ behaviour are anchored in the social reality. Some, on the 
contrary, constitute an important imagined future dimension that 
transcends direct experience and functions as an incentive for develop- 
ment and change. This future dimension of language teachers’ cognition 
is conceptualised here as Possible Language Teacher Self, which, in 
accordance with possible selves theory, embraces personalised as well 
as socially constructed (Markus & Nurius, 1986) language teachers’ 
cognitive representations of their ideal, ought-to and feared selves in 
relation to their work as language teachers. 

In keeping with the L2 Motivational Self System (Dornyei, 2005) and 
self-discrepancy theory in particular (Higgins, 1987, 1998), Possible 
Language Teacher Self is in this chapter operationalised as (1) Ideal 
Language Teacher Self, which constitutes identity goals and aspirations of 
the language teachers, that is, involves the self which they would ideally 
like to attain; it is assumed that, irrespective of what the content of this 
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ideal self is, teachers will be motivated to expend effort to reduce 
a discrepancy between their actual and ideal teaching selves; and 
(2) Ought-to Language Teacher Self, which refers to the language teachers’ 
cognitive representations of their responsibilities and obligations with 
regard to their work; this may involve latent expectations of colleagues, 
parents and students as well as the normative pressures of the school 
rules and norms. As opposed to the previous type of possible self, the 
teachers’ activity geared towards reducing the actual versus ought-to 
self discrepancy is motivated by extrinsic incentives and the primary 
source of this motivation is believed to be the teacher’s vision of 
negative consequences. 

Although not explicitly conceptualised in either the L2 Motivational 
Self System or self-discrepancy theory, the teachers’ vision of negative 
consequences is taken here to represent a distinct third type of possible 
self: Feared Language Teacher Self. It refers to someone that the teacher 
could become if either the ideals or perceived obligations and respon- 
sibilities are not lived up to. Self-regulatory efforts towards reducing the 
actual-versus-possible selves discrepancy are likely to increase when 
teachers have ‘balanced’ possible selves, that is, when their desired 
future states (ideal and/or ought-to) are accompanied by well defined 
feared counterparts (Doérnyei, 2005, this volume; Kubanyiova, 2007; 
Oyserman et al., 2006). 

The aim of the following sections is to document the multiple identity 
goals that the current research participants adopted in their respective 
teaching contexts and illustrate an uneasy relationship between teachers’ 
possible and present states as these interact with the teacher develop- 
ment input and determine its ultimate impact. This chapter also throws 
light on the contradicting role dissonance plays in the context of 
language teacher conceptual change. Before I explore these themes, let 
me provide a brief background to the research study, findings of which 
have informed theoretical deliberations in this chapter. 


The Study: Promoting Conceptual Change Among 
In-service EFL Teachers in Slovakia 


The purpose of this longitudinal classroom-based mixed methods 
study was to explore the impact of a specially-designed 20-hour 
experiential in-service teacher development (TD) course on conceptual 
change among eight non-native speaking EFL teachers in Slovakia. Seven 
out of the eight research participants worked in the state sector, with four 
of these teaching in secondary schools, one in a primary school and two 
working in the tertiary context. One of the research participants was 
employed in the private sector. 
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The TD course content focused on strategies for creating a con- 
ducive psychological climate in the L2 classroom, particularly motiva- 
tion-sensitive and autonomy-supporting teaching approaches and 
group-building strategies (Doérnyei, 2001a; Little ef al., 2003), and 
encouraged a reflective approach to teaching. While prospective 
language teachers in Slovakia receive robust training in linguistics 
and language teaching methodology, issues such as learner motivation 
and group climate that later become of primary concern to practising 
teachers (cf. Hadfield, 1992), remain unaddressed on the majority of 
teacher education programmes. Thus, in this context, the TD course 
input concerned approaches to language teaching that were novel for 
its participants and is therefore referred to throughout this chapter as 
reform input. 

The qualitative fieldwork involved five phases of data collection 
spread over the course of the Slovak school year starting in September 
2004 and ending in June 2005. Each phase lasted approximately two 
weeks and involved delivering a five-hour session of the TD course 
(apart from the fourth phase, during which the session could not be 
delivered) followed by field visits. These entailed classroom observa- 
tions, informal conversations and more formal in-depth qualitative 
interviews with the research participants. Classroom observations (55 
in total) were of ethnographic nature, generating extensive descriptive 
data of the teachers’ instructional behaviours, classroom discourse and 
student engagement patterns. The interviews (31 in total, producing just 
over 29 hours of audiorecorded data) explored three main thematic 
strands: the research participants’ profiles (ie. their language learning 
and language teaching history, motivation to enter the teaching profes- 
sion, personal history and beliefs about language education), observed 
lessons and TD course-related issues. Data from several non-participat- 
ing informants, such as students, head teachers, university teacher 
trainers and research participants’ colleagues, were also added to the 
dataset. Further details of the study, the description of the quantitative 
component and the theoretical foundations of the TD course can be 
found in Kubanyiova (2006, 2007). 

The qualitative data analysis can be characterised as following a 
theory-building path. That is, the data were examined for emerging 
themes and recurring patterns and this process has led to the develop- 
ment of the novel theoretical model of language teacher conceptual 
change (LTCC, see Kubanyiova, 2007). The following discussion focuses 
on a specific aspect of the LTCC model, the construct of Possible 
Language Teacher Self, and illuminates how its relationship with the 
reform input determines a degree of language teachers’ cognitive 
development. 
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Ideal Language Teacher Self: A Central Cognition 


One of the key findings of this research project concerns the centrality 
of the Ideal Language Teacher Self in the teachers’ cognitions and the 
pivotal role reform-induced dissonance between actual and ideal selves 
plays in teacher conceptual change. This section shows how probing 
motivational orientations of the research participants uncovered a link 
between teacher motivation and the construct of ideal self and thus led to 
the above conclusions. 

The first part of this section provides a brief account of the research 
participants’ reasons behind pursuing the teaching career. A more in- 
depth discussion in the second part will demonstrate that these 
individual motivational orientations in fact penetrated multiple facets 
of the teachers’ work, thus suggesting salience of a more encompassing 
motivational construct. These findings have led me to the proposition 
that the concept of ideal self may offer a powerful theoretical framework 
for understanding not only why teachers choose their career but also 
why they engage in specific classroom practices and, being particularly 
relevant here, why some of them develop as a result of a reform input 
while the cognitions and practices of others remain unaltered. 


Key motivational patterns in the current research sample 


An in-depth exploration of the teachers’ motivation to pursue their 
career revealed two major incentives. The first concerned the partici- 
pants’ positive attitude towards the subject matter, which, according to 
Csikszentmihalyi (1997), constitutes one component of intrinsic motiva- 
tion to teach. This is in agreement with findings in other Eastern 
European contexts, such as Poland (Johnston, 1997) or Slovenia 
(Kyriacou & Kobori, 1998), where positive attitudes towards the English 
language and the desire to improve English proficiency have been found 
to be primary motives for people who pursue or consider an EFL 
teaching career. 

The second set of distinct and by far the most pervasive motives 
discerned from the data of the current research sample related to the 
teachers’ more general psychological needs. That is, for some of the 
research participants, the teaching job was an important means of 
fulfilling their striving for recognition, appreciation, respect and author- 
ity, a set of motives which does not typically feature in teacher 
motivation frameworks. Because the focus of these goals centres 
primarily on the self rather than the subject matter, the educational 
process or the students, I term these motives ‘ego-related’ and will 
further illustrate their nature in the second part of this section. 

A particularly noteworthy and surprising finding was the absence in 
most participants’ data of the most frequently cited source of teachers’ 
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motivation to teach — the educational process itself (Csikszentmihalyi, 
1997). That is, a desire to facilitate students’ learning did not seem to be 
central in the research participants’ motivational composites. This is also 
in sharp contrast with the conclusions reached in a number of empirical 
studies involving EFL teachers (Hayes, 2005; Michlizoglou, 2007; Tardy & 
Snyder, 2004; Watzke, 2007), where students’ ‘moments of learning’ 
(Tardy & Snyder, 2004: 122) were quoted by the teachers as the most 
important factor in fuelling their motivation to teach. It is not the purpose 
of this chapter to speculate whether such a contradiction is due to 
particular characteristics of the sociocultural contexts investigated or 
research methodologies employed. Rather, the aim of the next section is 
to demonstrate that the research participants’ motivation to teach, 
whatever the actual motives, bore a strong identification loading, and 
that the notable absence of identity goals linked to the educational 
process can also explain the absence of change in this research study. 


Links between teacher motivation and ideal self 


The link between motivation and some kind of identification element 
emerged as the data analysis progressed. It became obvious that the 
research participants’ motives to pursue their career as well as to engage 
in the current teacher development initiative permeated all facets of their 
data and were in various ways reflected in their classroom behaviours, 
discourse and thinking. What is more, there seemed to be a striking 
overlap between these motives and the frequent occurrence of diverse 
self-related constructs identified in the initial phases of the coding 
process (e.g. self-esteem, self-perceptions, self-image, perceived super- 
iority, ego-related goals), which pointed towards the relevance of an 
overarching self-concept theme. Let me illustrate this by examining in 
more detail Iveta’s ideal self. 

Ego-related concerns were a hallmark of Iveta’s data and her identity 
aspirations of being valued and appreciated were obvious from the way 
she reflected on her teaching as well as on her participation in the 
research project, talked about her personal and professional history and 
behaved during the TD course. In the extract below (Iveta’s feedback on 
TD Session 1), she identifies the following benefits of her joining the 
project, all converging into a single theme of her desire for recognition: 


the fact that I have joined the project gives me more confidence. 
Perhaps this seems to have no connection, but I feel that Iam doing 
something for myself, that I am not just a ‘dumb colleague’ as we are 
sometimes addressed by XY (her colleague)....And lastly, the kids 
love me more, because they say it is so nice of me that I allowed 
them to write their own opinion about me and that I want to change 
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because of them...they told me that no one had ever done that for 
them before. 


Pursuing her ego-related goals is also clearly traceable in the 
observational data of her instructional practice. The following is a lesson 
excerpt (26 April 2005) in which she is explaining a usage of future tenses 
(note: the underlined text represents Iveta’s use of L1, whereas the ‘xxx’ 
symbol marks inaudible content): 


So. We are dealing with going to? But so as not to confuse it with 
another structure, let’s look at page 43? (they all open the books, the T 
waits) we have exercise number 5 there. Tenses. So we are going to 
look at will and going to. So will is (reads what the coursebook says), so 
for example, if you want to say, xxx (very fast speech in L1 follows, 
explaining when they would use it by giving examples of what they might 
want to say in what situations, etc.), so when it’s certain, you'll use will. 


While prior to this episode, the students generally interacted with the 
teacher either verbally or non-verbally (frequently nodded and ‘uhmed’), 
the teacher’s mini-lecture documented here was accompanied by 
complete silence, suggesting that the students may not have grasped 
the explanation (and, I have to admit, I could not quite follow it either). 
However, Iveta did not seem to pick up this clue and, despite the 
students’ lack of interaction, spoke markedly faster than usual and made 
very definite statements. It seems that her ideal self as a respected and 
appreciated teacher (in this case an expert linguist able to readily provide 
an explanation for a particular grammatical structure) was central to her 
self-concept and thus obscured her ability and/or willingness to examine 
whether or not the students understood. Findings from other data 
sources indicate that this kind of behaviour by Iveta was usually linked 
with her lack of self-confidence in grammatical knowledge. The current 
conceptualisation enables us to understand how preventing students 
from questioning the explanation she herself might not have been sure 
about was a crucial strategy for Iveta to avert the imminent threat to her 
identity goal of being appreciated for her expertise. Focusing on reducing 
the discrepancy between her actual (i.e. uncertain) and ideal selves was, 
understandably, Iveta’s priority and her observational data contain 
numerous instances where she did so at the expense of the goal of 
facilitating student learning. 

How then does self-discrepancy theory explain the lack of develop- 
ment in Iveta as well as the other research participants? As has been 
mentioned earlier in this chapter and elsewhere in this volume, the main 
premise of self-discrepancy theory is that people are motivated to reach a 
condition in which their actual selves match those future desired selves 
that are personally relevant to them. The awareness of the discrepancy 
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between who someone is and who he/she desires to be, which is 
accompanied by emotional dissonance, is critical in triggering people’s 
self-regulatory activity towards achieving such a condition. The key 
focus of the TD course (creating motivating conditions for students’ 
learning) in no way tapped into the future identity goals of most research 
participants. Thus, because facilitating students’ learning was not a 
central part of the teachers’ future vision of themselves, there was no 
ground in which dissonance could be induced by this specific reform 
input and therefore the possibility of development was significantly 
reduced. 


An Arsenal of Ought-to Language Teacher Selves 


Teaching would undoubtedly be a more attractive job if it was only 
ideal selves that the teachers pursued in their work. This is, unfortu- 
nately, rarely (if ever) the case and the everyday reality of a teaching job 
brings with it numerous external pressures, demands and requirements 
(cf. Shoaib, 2004). It seems, therefore, that apart from personally relevant 
internalised visions, language teachers’ work is also driven by a different 
type of incentive, such as the effort to comply with outside expectations 
or a desire to avoid dreaded disaster. As has been mentioned earlier, 
these externally-defined images are operationalised here as Ought-to 
Language Teacher Selves, because they represent language teachers’ non- 
internalised perceptions of what is expected of them as teachers in 
specific contexts, and the failure to comply with these obligations 
typically has significant identity implications. 

For classroom-based researchers, the most well-known case of 
teachers’ ought-to selves in action is probably the so called ‘observer 
paradox’, whereby teachers’ classroom behaviour is not so much a 
representation of their normal routines, but rather their attempt to 
display what they believe are desirable and sought-after practices. Let us 
have a closer look at this type of, what I term, reform-related ought-to 
self that the current research participants adopted, before examining a set 
of context-related ought-to teaching selves. 


Reform-related ought-to selves 


The early stages of data analysis revealed certain discrepancies in 
some of the research participants’ data. This indicated the possibility that 
they were, in a way, working with their assumptions of what was 
expected of them and tried to live up to these expectations even though 
they may not have personally identified with them. In the initial phases 
of data analysis, I developed a whole coding tree of such instances with a 
working name ‘Living up to expectations’ (see Kubanyiova, 2007: 229), 
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which seemed to feature particularly strongly in at least three research 
participants’ data. 

For instance, even though half of the participants did not incorporate 
the reform input into their teaching in any way, the other half made, 
or reported to have made, several attempts to either replicate the course 
activities in their classrooms or adapt the reform input for their own 
teaching situation. However, in order to understand the true nature 
of the TD course impact, we need to establish whether these implemen- 
tation instances were a result of the teachers’ ideal (i.e. internally 
defined) or ought-to (i.e. externally imposed) selves. This distinction is 
believed important in determining whether the implemented practices 
could potentially represent true conceptual change or were likely to 
be abandoned once the teachers’ perceived pressure of the project’s 
requirements was over (cf. Gutierrez Almarza, 1996). Let me now present 
Monika’s account, which provides evidence of the existence of some 
temporary, externally defined identity goals guiding her classroom 
behaviour during the research project. 

Monika seems to have adopted a vision of a committed research 
participant, eagerly taking on all the tasks associated with the project, 
including her active attempts to implement the course input into her 
classes. However, as she herself admits in Interview 4 (10 May 2005), her 
frequent reform implementation was usually restricted to classes 
immediately following the most recent input session (which often 
happened to be classes scheduled for observation), and did not reflect 
some long-term implementation plan: 


You know it could be that I didn’t do many activities recently? (3) 
Very recently yes, after the [TD course] session. And I’m very much 
like, you know, during the course, I always feel like, OK, on Monday 
I will be like the best teacher! (laughs) and on Friday I will always 
forget. 


It seems, therefore, that the self Monika was projecting was a 
temporary response to the project’s requirements and was associated 
with the feelings of frustration and even anger when it was difficult to 
reconcile with other competing responsibilities: 


while I’m enjoying something, it’s great, but when all my energy’s 
gone, that’s it. (laughs). Humanist or no humanist. Yeah, like what 
does she want from us! (meaning the researcher) (laughs). Yeah, I was, 
within me, angry, like what does she, all the time, what does she 
want?! I’ve got other things to think about. (Interview 2, November 2004) 


Yet, it was clear that she continued to ‘deliver’ despite her frustrations. 
For example, when I asked her, six months after the project ended, 
whether she thought experimenting with new things was possible in the 
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state school system, she was quite sceptical. To my question whether she, 
despite the system, ever attempted to do that type of activity, she replied: 


I think I did. In the year when we attended the seminar, certainly 
yes at that time... 


Monika’s students, too, were quite aware that when I was there as an 
observer, their lessons were markedly different from their regular ones. 
When I asked them during the focus group interview whether they noted 
some differences, they seemed to be unanimous (note S1—S4 refer to 
individual students): 


S1: Absolutely. 

$2: Definitely. 

S3:_ No doubt. 

S4: Like we always know that when you’re gonna be there, we 
would have some kind of games and fun. 


This, of course, is not to say that the research participants’ desire to live 
up to the project’s expectations was a negative phenomenon and should 
be dismissed, as it often is in classroom research, as the ‘observer paradox’. 
On the contrary, in research projects with transformational agendas such 
as this one, teachers’ efforts to integrate innovation into their teaching 
should be welcomed, because what may initially represent an externally 
motivated possible self (i.e. ought-to self), can transform along the way to 
an internalised ideal self. Such a proposition is, after all, considered 
plausible in both the L2 motivational self-system discussed in this volume 
and in self-determination theory, and the teacher’s experience of success 
with the implementation undoubtedly plays a key role in this process 
(Kubanyiova, 2007). As Monika, reflecting on her experience, confirms: 


Even though I tended to moan, like this will not work and this is 
easy to say to someone who hasn’t tried it, but really it did pay off. 
(Interview 5, 31 December 2005) 


In fact, what the previous brief account has demonstrated is that the 
two prerequisites for teacher conceptual change outlined in the previous 
section on the ideal self were fulfilled: (1) the content match between the 
reform input and the possible self, and (2) dissonance between actual and 
reform-related possible selves. Indeed, Monika and some of the other 
research participants experienced dissonance between the kind of 
teacher they perceived themselves to be (actual self) and the kind of 
teacher implied by the reform input (reform-related ought-to self) and, as 
a result, felt the pressure to implement the reform input in their classes, 
even though they may not have personally identified with it at the outset. 
Thus, even in the absence of relevant ideal selves, complying with these 
reform-related ought-to selves could potentially be an important starting 
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point in the teachers’ internalisation of the relevant reform-induced self 
and thus an alternative stepping stone towards conceptual change. 

Unfortunately, for most of these research participants the reform- 
related ought-to selves were short-lived and of limited impact on their 
development. Instead, a number of competing context-related ought-to 
selves played a considerably more significant role in guiding their 
ultimate response to the TD course, and what follows is an explanation of 
why this may have been the case. 


Contextual demands as competing ought-to selves 


The negative effect of unfavourable contexts is nothing new. After all, 
research on teacher cognition, teacher motivation (Dérnyei, 2001b; Shoaib, 
2004) or school change (Sarason, 1996) have all concluded that pressures 
of the system coupled with heavy workload, limited resources, prescribed 
curriculum, lack of autonomy or unsupportive colleagues have a negative 
impact on teacher commitment and development. However, as the 
following discussion indicates, there are a number of unanswered 
questions about the exact role of context in teacher development. I believe 
that adopting the construct of the ought-to self goes some way towards 
helping us address those questions, and can thus contribute significantly 
to our understanding of the role contextual constraints play in language 
teacher development. 

The excerpt below documents a struggle that often results from the 
interaction of the teachers’ reform-related possible selves and their efforts 
to conform to various external expectations and normative pressures of 
the school culture, operationalised here as context-related Ought-to 
Language Teacher Selves: 


I hear [colleagues] say, look how perfect her class is, what order she 
has in her class! But what’s her relationship with the students, how 
do the students perceive her? You know she would say I’m the boss, 
I’m the captain here and everybody will obey me. And I say, well, 
maybe from the outside it may look to her that they are listening to 
her, but...are they really? I don’t know whether this is the right 
relationship (intonation as if seeking approval). Like, what's the aim? To 
have authority and have everybody listen to me? And [let them] say 
nothing? Or will I value if [the students] tell me that this is 
something they don’t like, that I do give them space to speak up. 
Hmmm. This is what I’m struggling with. It’s easier when you're a 
captain from the outset. It’s easier. Simply, this is how things will be 
done around here and you don’t give them any space. And they 
often do need a firm hand. But what I’m trying to prove is that it can 
be done without it, too. Although with more effort, but it can be 
done. (Monika’s Interview 1, 22 September 2004) 
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Unfortunately, the determination that we see at the end of this excerpt 
was infrequent in the dataset and even those rare instances were often 
quickly stifled by a variety of competing ought-to selves primed by the 
educational and sociocultural contexts of the research participants. These 
selves typically contained well elaborated socially constructed images of 
how teachers should or should not behave in the classroom, what 
relationship with the students they should have, and what content they 
should teach and for what purposes, the majority of these contradicting 
the reform input and therefore inhibiting teacher development. 

There are several reasons why contextual constraints are operationa- 
lised here through the construct of ought-to selves. To start with, it is 
clear that although the research participants’ concerns about contextual 
demands, including the system, resources, time or students’ and 
colleagues’ expectations appeared frequently in the current dataset, there 
seemed to be differences in the way different teachers appraised similar 
constraints, and the detrimental type of dissonance was not always the 
outcome of these appraisals. For instance, Tamara was adamant that her 
circumstances simply did not allow her to engage in a more reflective 
approach to teaching which the current TD course advocated as essential 
for change to occur. Her account in the following excerpt eloquently 
expresses this: 


this sort of self-reflection as we do here... for me, I told you, the first 
class when it was finished, perhaps just on the way to the staff room 
I would just say it worked or it didn’t work, that was good, that 
wasn’t good, that’s it. Sometimes it happens to me that the bell rings, 
the class has ended and at that moment I start thinking about the 
following class. That I have no personal time to sit down and jot 
down a couple of notes. (Interview 3, 13 January 2005) 


It appears that this teacher’s dissonance appraisal of her teaching 
context (i.e. her conclusion that her resources were insufficient and there 
was therefore nothing she could do to even consider a reflective approach) 
was indeed detrimental to her development. On the other hand, Denisa, 
whose workload was equally demanding, could see possibilities of 
engaging in such an approach despite the contextual constraints, which 
she was well aware of, but, in contrast with Tamara, was prepared to fight: 


I started to write my feedback on almost every class I teach — 
something you asked me in the interview, e.g. how and why I met 
my objectives, but also everything I want to do differently next time. 
I know that we were recommended to do something like this in our 
methodology seminars, but...there was no time for that....I know 
that during that interview I realised things about that class that 
didn’t even cross my mind during the class itself. And it helped 
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quite a lot. So I now try to reflect on each class for about 15 minutes 
(even if it means it has to be done before I go to sleep) and I write it 
down so that I don’t forget it. It is just great. I have known for some 
time that I want to teach, but only during the interview it came to me 
how much it means to me. That’s why this reflection writing does 
not seem to me a wasted time. (Feedback on Session 1) 


Thus, while the issue of an unsupportive system and ‘institutional 
resistance’ (Vieira, 2003) was a recurrent theme in the data of most of my 
research participants, it affected their readiness to experiment with the 
new teaching approach quite differently and did not become a factor 
negatively affecting the possibility of sustained conceptual change for all 
of them. Two of the eight teachers, in fact, responded quite radically to 
the system constraints and, rather than complying with the pressures, 
decided to set up their own English language schools during the course 
of the project in which they could ‘teach the way they wanted’. 

The possibility of not satisfying students’ expectations emerged as a 
particularly influential contextual factor preventing the research partici- 
pants from implementing the reform in their classrooms. In the following 
excerpt Iveta assesses the possibility of integrating more interactive tasks 
into her regular classes (as opposed to conversation classes) through the 
lens of students’ expectations: 


No. I personally can’t do that. I can’t integrate it in [my normal 
lessons]. I can’t. And [the students] also... Even if I tried something 
of that sort, they don’t cooperate .... For them, it somehow doesn’t 
fit into a normal class. (Iveta, Interview3, 3 January 2005) 


Inasimilar vein, Monika expresses worries with regard to an autonomy- 
supporting teaching practice: 


Iam a bit skeptical about [learner autonomy] unless we all [teachers 
of all subjects] start doing something about it. I do believe it is very 
important and something that is my priority, but my own experience 
is that I have not reached much understanding from students, on the 
contrary, the effect often was that I am not serious (or maybe 
competent) enough about teaching. (Feedback on Session 4 of the TD 
course) 


These are just some examples of what was a strong theme in several 
teachers’ data: their fear that by adopting a new approach to teaching they 
would fail to meet the students’ expectations. This type of dissonance 
appraisal of the teaching context clearly hinders development. 

Interestingly, however, its closer scrutiny also reveals that the 
students’ expectations were in most cases interpreted by the teachers 
through their own identity goals rather than based on some kind of 
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objective evidence of what the students really expected. Let me just 
provide one illustrative example from Tamara’s post-observation inter- 
view excerpt (describing a warm-up activity that involved having 
blindfolded students guess whose voice among their classmates they 
were listening to) that attests to a more general pattern in her as well as 
other teachers’ appraisals of students’ expectations (The numbers in 
brackets indicate silence in seconds): 


Interviewer: And you said [to the students]: ‘You might have 
found this a stupid activity’.... Do you think there 
was a possibility that they thought it a stupid 
activity? Or did you have the feeling they did? 

Tamara: (3) You know (uncertain), I have to admit that I didn’t 
notice this in particular. I have to admit I didn’t notice 
that, I did not inspect their faces, yeah? That is one 
thing that should be there, ... one doesn’t concentrate 
on that ..., you see that’s a good point, (1) but I had 
the feeling that it seemed to them as non-sense 
because they responded immediately, see? They 
didn’t think who it was, but they knew instantly... 

I: Aha, so during the activity you noticed that it was 
easy- 

T: -easy and that’s why I thought what’s easy must be 
nonsense. (laughs) 


Thus, although the research participants were generally concerned 
with students’ expectations, they were often unable to provide data- 
based evidence for what these actually were. Instead, they tended to 
interpret these through the filter of their own theories (‘what’s easy must 
be nonsense’), beliefs about a good language class (each lesson should 
contain ‘a new grammar exercise’), or their various ego-related concerns 
(‘they didn’t appreciate it much’). These cognitions seemed to be a 
reflection of the Ideal or Ought-to Language Teacher Selves the research 
participants had adopted and, as the excerpts presented here show, the 
fear of not meeting students’ or any other type of external expectations 
indeed proved to be associated with the fear of identity implications (i.e. 
being perceived as a teacher who is ‘not serious enough’, ‘incompetent’, 
and therefore ‘not appreciated’ by the students), and were accompanied 
by negative emotions such as anger, embarrassment and disappointment 
when such implications were directly experienced. 

The data of this research project indicate that the fear of not meeting 
students’ expectations becomes a factor inhibiting change when it is 
associated with an imminent threat to the teachers’ identity goals, 
irrespective of whether or not the students’ real expectations are at 
play. Similarly, the extent to which a variety of contextual demands, such 
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as heavy workload or the unsupportive school culture, produce detri- 
mental dissonance depends on the teachers’ internal appraisal of these 
conditions. These are, in turn, determined by those possible selves that 
are most central in their working self-concept. Therefore, in order to 
understand the detrimental impact of sociocultural contexts on teacher 
development, we need to examine the degree to which the teachers had 
adopted contextually primed ought-to selves as their self-guides. 


The Role of Dissonance: Unravelling the Contradiction 


One final point that deserves clarification concerns dissonance and 
the seemingly contradictory role it plays in the process of conceptual 
change. Adopting the framework of possible selves in self-discrepancy 
theory enables us to see that the two types of dissonance result from 
fundamentally distinct mechanisms. 

On the one hand, dissonance appraisal is triggered by the reform 
input and results from course participants’ realisation of a discrepancy 
between their ideal/ought-to selves represented by the reform input and 
their actual self represented by their current practice. Dissonance in this 
sense appears to be an essential (although not sufficient) condition for 
conceptual change to occur and this ties in closely with the findings 
across disciplines (Dérnyei, 2005; Farrell, 2006; Freeman, 1993; Golom- 
bek, 1998; Golombek & Johnson, 2004; Gregoire, 2003; Higgins, 1987; 
Johnson, 1996; Posner et al., 1982; Visser & Cooper, 2003). In keeping with 
self-discrepancy theory, then, without individuals’ awareness of a 
discrepancy between their actual and possible selves, which is accom- 
panied by dissonance emotions, there is no gap to be reduced and 
therefore no motivation to further engage with the reform input. 

In contrast, dissonance triggered by unfavourable contextual factors 
has been shown to undermine motivation and inhibit development. As 
has been demonstrated above, this happens when the contextual 
pressures and expectations have been elaborated into the teachers’ 
specific ought-to selves, and when the vision of the negative conse- 
quences of not satisfying those expectations (i.e. counterpart feared 
selves) is equally well-defined and central in the teachers’ working self 
concept. It is clear that in this case a reform input which contradicts such 
ought-to selves represents a threat to the teachers’ identities. Dissonance 
that results from this realisation will therefore compel the teachers to 
employ strategies for minimising the threat by actively avoiding 
engagement with the reform input. 

Based on some tendencies in the current dataset, we could speculate 
that the language teachers who experience dissonance between their 
actual selves and the reform input (i.e. not only is the reform input 
consistent with the teachers’ intrinsic aspirations, but they also recognise 
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a discrepancy between their current and desired end-states) are less 
likely to be negatively influenced by the various context-related ought-to 
selves and therefore less likely to centre their effort on prevention. This is 
because in their pursuit to reduce the discrepancy, the teachers are likely 
to employ self-regulatory strategies with the aim to minimise the impact 
of contextual constraints on their development. Although more empirical 
evidence is needed to support this claim, its plausibility is also confirmed 
in the data of Lena, a research participant in White and Ding’s (this 
volume) study. Despite the constraints she encountered on the way, Lena 
pursued her vision of herself as a teacher who creates authentic learning 
experiences for her students in an online environment. Because this 
vision seems to have been central in her working self-concept, other 
competing ought-to selves were rendered insignificant in guiding her 
behaviour and therefore did not distract her from her developmental 
path. 


Conclusion 


Prior cognitions have been identified in language teacher cognition 
research as a filter through which language teachers process the content 
of a reform input. The main argument of this chapter was that central to 
these cognitions are the teachers’ future-oriented cognitive representa- 
tions of their Possible Language Teacher Selves, encompassing Ideal, 
Ought-to and Feared Selves, though not all of them necessarily available 
and/or readily accessible to every teacher. 

The findings presented in this chapter suggest that in order to 
understand why teachers develop (or do not) as a result of a reform 
input, the relationship between the reform content and the specific 
orientations of teachers’ multiple possible selves needs to be interrogated. 
It appears that the reform input will be effective in motivating behaviour 
and promoting change only to the extent to which its basic premise 
(which, in this case, entailed the importance of teachers’ proactive 
intervention to create conditions conducive to students’ L2 learning) 
had been incorporated into the teachers’ relevant possible teaching 
selves. Without such specific cognitive representations of future identity 
goals, ‘there should be little instrumental behavior in the direction of 
mastery’ (Markus & Nurius, 1986: 961), and thus little prospect of 
language teacher conceptual change. Even if it appears counter-intuitive 
and directly contradicts both theoretical conceptualisations and some 
empirical evidence regarding EFL teacher motivation, the data presented 
here have shown that facilitating the learning process may not necessarily 
be a central aspiration of all language teachers. 

Two immediate implications arise from these conclusions. First, it 
seems important for language teacher education programmes to make 
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sure not only that prior cognitions are made explicit (Freeman, 1991), but 
that, first and foremost, reform-related ideal teaching selves are 
proactively primed rather than assumed. Empirical evidence generated 
in research domains outside the field of applied linguistics demonstrates 
the effectiveness of specific educational interventions designed to this 
end (Oyserman et al., 2002, 2006) and thus gives us optimism as well as 
invitation to engage in similar endeavours in our field. Secondly, it is 
clear that if language teachers do not experience reform-induced 
dissonance between who they are and who they want to become, their 
ideal self, even if congruent with the reform content, is unlikely to impel 
them to self-regulatory action. Teacher education programmes therefore 
need to find ways of destabilising teachers’ established cognitions, while 
at the same time facilitating the development of strategies for coping 
with the potentially detrimental impact of their teaching contexts. 

To conclude, this chapter has introduced the construct of possible 
selves as a theoretical framework for a better understanding of language 
teacher cognition and development. Its particular appeal is in the way it 
addresses the current gap in the language teacher cognition domain and 
bridges the various cognitive, motivational, affective and contextual 
factors which play a role in language teacher conceptual change. Judging 
from the fast advancing research in L2 motivation documented in this 
volume, possible selves have the potential to open up promising new 
avenues for conceptual and empirical inquiry in the domain of language 
teacher cognition. 
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Chapter 17 


Identity and Self in E-language 
Teaching 


CYNTHIA WHITE and ALEX DING 


Introduction 


Language teachers are often called upon to adjust or restructure their 
pedagogical and professional practices in response to changes in 
curricula, materials, classes and learners, and in response to shifts in 
broader understandings of language learning and teaching. In the past 
decade for example, significant developments in language teaching have 
occurred as new technologies are used to provide novel ways of 
configuring and accessing language learning opportunities. In this field 
an enduring focus for both research and practice has been the develop- 
ment of virtual learning environments and descriptions of their potential 
for language teaching; only more recently has attention been given to 
teachers and learners, and the ways they respond to and work within the 
new learning spaces. Moreover, studies of teachers new to technology- 
mediated language teaching focus primarily on the professional chal- 
lenges and issues they face, together with changes in their roles and 
skills. Questions about the internal world of the teacher, about teacher 
identity and teacher self associated with a re-envisioning of what it 
means to be a language teacher, have remained largely unasked. 

The aim of this chapter is to address that gap, drawing on a 
longitudinal qualitative study of experienced language teachers new to 
e-language teaching participating in a collaborative teacher learning 
initiative. Here we examine the subjective and intersubjective experi- 
ences of teachers over a period of nine months, noting how they 
negotiate their identities as part of those experiences; we also explore 
how the individual, dynamic nature of the self-system (Dornyei, 2005) 
shapes and is shaped through the actions teachers take both individually 
and collectively, impacting dramatically on the course and nature of 
teacher learning. We argue that the teacher self is an important catalyst 
for teacher learning impacting on the nature and degree of involvement 
in teacher learning opportunities, with teachers evidently motivated by 
ideal and/or ought-to self orientations. To begin with we critically 
examine prevailing understandings of teacher learning followed by our 
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perspectives on teacher identity and teacher self which together provide 
the rationale for this chapter. 


Teacher Learning 


Language teachers — who they are, what they do — have been looked 
at through their learning processes, their cognition and practices, and 
more recently through narratives of their experiences and daily lives (see 
for example, Borg, 2006; Richards & Farrell, 2005; Senior, 2006). Interest in 
‘the language teacher’s development’ (Mann, 2005) has generally been 
expressed in terms of teacher education frameworks and professional 
development models, accompanied by critiques and acknowledgement 
of their limitations. Here we examine paradigms which have teacher 
learning at their core, touching on three interrelated areas central to this 
study — experienced teacher learning, workplace learning and teacher 
learning about new technologies. 

Teacher learning in relation to technology presents a number of 
unique challenges, including not only major shifts in technical and 
pedagogical knowledge and skill areas across a combination of roles 
(Hubbard & Levy, 2006), but also the ability to orient students to new 
ways of accessing target language learning opportunities. Further 
complexities stem from the fact that learning in this domain is not a 
matter of coming to know what is already known or being oriented to 
existing practices: there is no codified body of knowledge to access, and 
technological and pedagogical goal posts continue to shift. Moreover, 
there is uncertainty about how to optimise the development of teacher 
expertise. Workshops for language teacher development in new technol- 
ogies, for example, have been critiqued as disaggregated and decontex- 
tualised, divorced from contexts of use, with the result that there is often 
little sustained transfer to the situated practices of teachers (see for 
example Reynard, 2003). Attempts to address these limitations in 
learning to use new technologies include the use of experiential learning 
opportunities (Hampel & Hauck, 2004), collaborative action research 
(Murray & McPherson, 2006) and the use of reflective journaling 
combined with observation by a ‘critical friend’ (Lewis, 2006). The 
advantages of these approaches is that they represent a move away from 
casting teachers ‘as “technicians” whose job it is to implement defined 
“algorithms” for teaching’ (Butler et al., 2004: 436), opening the door for 
teachers to develop personalised approaches to using technology which 
cannot be predefined (Hampel & Stickler, 2005). However, arguably the 
most crucial challenge for teachers taking up e-language teaching comes 
not from changes in knowledge, roles, skills and practices per se, but 
from challenges to teacher identity and teacher self in each of these 
domains (White, 2007). Thus in this study we adopt an approach to 
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teacher learning based on the notion of intersubjective collaborative 
autonomy (Ding, 2005) which frames learning as a situated process, 
emphasising the social and dialogic nature of knowledge and thought. 

Relatively little attention has been given in applied linguistics to either 
experienced teacher learning or workplace teacher learning. In the 
general education literature studies at the intersection of these two 
broad areas suggest that teacher learning is often spontaneous and non- 
linear, with learning through interacting with others as a common thread. 
For example, in a study of experienced teacher learning in higher 
education carried out by van Eekelen et al. (2005), the unplanned and 
unstructured character of most learning experiences of teachers was an 
important finding. Teacher workplace learning has also been found to be 
largely unconscious in character (Eraut et al., 1998; Kwakman, 2001, 
2003), often arising from and seeking to resolve a specific problem 
situation, dependent on individual motives and interests, and shaped by 
interaction with other people. Kwakman (2003), for example, concludes 
on the basis of two robust studies that participation in professional 
learning activities depends to a large extent on the personal character- 
istics of teachers: that is, while task and work environment do affect 
participation, this effect is mediated by such personal characteristics as 
appraisals of meaningfulness and professional attitudes. Kwakman 
(2003) also notes that teachers perceive the task and work environment 
very subjectively and attributes these differences in perception to 
differences between individual teachers. What is important in this 
research from our point of view is that engagement with workplace 
learning opportunities is seen as interacting with the perceptions and 
goals of teachers. In identifying and taking account of personal factors 
affecting teacher participation in professional learning activities, Kwak- 
man’s research breaks new ground, though she does not extend this to a 
consideration of teacher personhood, teacher self or teacher identity. This 
is the subject of the next section. 


Teacher Identity and Teacher Self 


Riley (2006: 295) observes that much has been written about teachers’ 
aims, beliefs, skills, concepts, and practices but ‘surprisingly little 
attention has been paid to the person who is the locus of such notions’. 
A focus on teacher identity and teacher self addresses this omission, with 
the potential to extend our understanding of both ‘who language 
teachers are’ and ‘what language teaching is’ (Cross, 2006). Teacher 
identity has a far greater reach than the notion of teacher role, which is 
an assigned term concerned primarily with function (White, 2007), 
whereas identity ‘voices investments and commitments’ (Britzman, 1992: 
29). Identity is multiple, dynamic and conflictual, closely related to 
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sociocultural contexts, and is constructed, enacted and negotiated largely 
through discourse and interaction. 

Research into teacher identity in the wider educational literature has 
tended to concentrate either on the development of personal beliefs and 
the effects of these beliefs on the way an individual understands him/ 
herself (Connelly & Clandinin, 1999; McCarthey, 2001), or on the 
institutional role expectations and how these influence professional 
identity (Geijsel & Meijers, 2005). The formation of teacher identity is 
seldom conceptualised as a learning process. An exception is the work of 
ten Dam and Blom (2006); they argue that a fundamental problem of 
teacher education is the development of a professional identity, since it 
involves making sense of and giving meaning to learning, and seeing 
oneself as a central participant in activities and processes. In this chapter 
we argue that identity development occurs in an intersubjective field and 
can be best characterised as an ongoing process of interpreting oneself as 
a kind of person and being recognised as such in a given context. 

Turning now to the notion of the self, Martin (2007) notes that both 
expressive and managerial selves underlie the research practices of 
educational psychology in the areas of self-esteem/self-concept and self- 
regulation/self-efficacy. Both share a common emphasis on the interior 
functions and processes of individuals. However, our concept of self, that 
is the organised representation we have of our theories, attitudes and 
beliefs about ourselves (McCormick & Pressley, 1997), is socially 
constituted since we encounter and understand ourselves in relation to 
others, shaped by particular sociocultural contexts and practices. In this 
chapter we maintain that any notion of self is enriched by taking account 
of the socially constituted nature of self. Drawing on personality 
psychology, Dornyei (2005: 99) identifies the notion of ‘possible selves’ 
as a compelling construct for understanding motivation — ‘representing 
the individuals’ ideas of what they might become, what they would like to 
become, and what they are afraid of becoming’. Life goals develop and are 
influenced by the individual’s idea of what they are like, and what they 
may turn out to be, as well as by their hopes, dreams and aspirations 
about how they would like to be, and what they would want to avoid. 
While there have been few theoretical models or empirical studies of 
teacher motivation in applied linguistics, the notion of possible selves is a 
useful lens to bring to examining how experienced language teachers 
envision and re-envision themselves in the new domain of e-language 
teaching. 

The relationship between the notions of identity and self in applied 
linguistics, as in related fields, is blurred and indeterminate. Concep- 
tually the main difference seems to be that identity is understood to be 
external — negotiated during social intercourse, while self is understood 
as internal — a set of beliefs about who we are. This distinction, however, 
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is rather contrived and over-simplistic since the self is determined by 
social relationships, while the social personae we create in interaction are 
based on our notions of self. Van Lier (2007) differentiates the constructs 
as follows: identities are ways of relating the self to the world, through 
cycles of perception, action and interpretation. He continues: 


ideally the self is in harmony with the environment (including 
the physical, the social and the symbolic environment) through 
well-fitting and satisfactory identities that are shaped by both 
self-perceptions and other-perceptions...when our lives change 
significantly...new identities (ways of linking the self to new 
worlds and words) need to be forged that bridge the gaps 
between the known and the new. (van Lier, 2007: 58) 


In this chapter then we extend van Lier’s definition of learner identity 
and self to the teacher whom we see as ‘a person with a social, embodied 
mind, with dreams, worries and beliefs, and in need of forging 
productive identities that link the personal self to the new worldly 
demands’ (van Lier, 2007: 62); in this case the new worldly demands are 
presented not by a new language, but by the new contexts and practices 
of e-language teaching. 


The Study: Teacher Learning in E-language Teaching 


This research project took place against a complex and dynamic 
backdrop: the key role technology plays in universities’ internationalisa- 
tion policies of recruiting and educating a growing body of diverse non- 
native students; a growing awareness of the importance of e-literacy for 
both language teachers and students in academic contexts; and the need 
for language teachers to employ technology in sustained, embedded and 
pedagogically appropriate ways. The aim of the nine-month E-learning 
Autonomy Project (ELAP), involving 23 tutors based at three universities 
in China, UK and New Zealand, was to follow how language teachers 
collectively and individually explored using technology in their teaching. 
Key to this project was to identify how innovations in technology 
impacted on their collective and individual identities and professional 
autonomy. During the course of the project, it became increasingly 
evident in interviews and online discussions that teacher engagement 
with learning opportunities interacted profoundly with aspects of 
teacher personhood, teacher self and teacher identity; examining these 
aspects then became an important focus of our enquiry. 

The study was bounded by a broad framework allowing teachers to 
choose a technology (for example, PowerPoint, VLEs, podcasts, multi- 
media) and to configure it in ways they could explore further in their 
teaching. In order to facilitate collaboration and capture dialogue a 
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Google group, the E-learning Autonomy Group, (ELAG) was set up. At 
various stages of the project the authors carried out individual and group 
interviews with participants; some participants kept a reflective journal 
or blog recording their experiences, and the authors exchanged observa- 
tions, reflections and ideas using a blog. Prompts used in the reflective 
journal and the online discussion group were open, inviting participants 
to report and reflect on their experiences, and did not focus directly on 
questions of identity and self; similarly the questions used in the 
interviews were wide-ranging and non-specific in terms of identity and 
self: 


(1) What prompted you to take part in ELAP (E-learning Autonomy 
Project)? 

(2) What do you expect to gain from taking part in the project? 

(3) What challenges have you experienced in ELAP so far, in working 
with new technologies? 

(4) Can you think of any critical incidents or episodes — a turning point, 
a breakthrough? What happened? What did you do? What did it 
change? 

(5) In ELAP you are in a context where other people are learning about 
new technologies too — does that have an influence on you? What 
does that afford you? How might this be different if you were 
completely on your own? 

(6) What does the online discussion give you? 

(7) How does your experience in this project orient you to students’ 
experience trying out new technologies in the classroom? 

(8) What has been the impact of the project on you so far? On you as a 
teacher? What has changed? 


Recordings of the interviews and discussions were listened to 
intensively and repeatedly to develop an understanding of the contents. 
They were then transcribed noting interruptions, pauses, silences and 
paralinguistic features such as laughter and hesitation markers. Where 
the conversation moved to more tangential issues, these remained in the 
transcribed material, in case their significance emerged at a later date. 
Transcripts of the ELAG discussion, of the reflective journals and of the 
participants’ blogs were compiled to complete the data set for the study. 
Initially this data set was examined and responses were identified and 
coded according to two broad categories of identity and self. The 
processes of coding the data for key themes, re-examining the key 
themes after further background reading, looking for patterns and 
making interpretations linked to theory all took place as concurrent 
cycles of activity, until we were satisfied that no new themes or 
interpretations were available. For the individual case study we asked 
the teacher herself (Lena) to read and comment on our analysis to make 
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sure it represented a valid interpretation of herself. Ethical procedures 
were followed in conducting the research including informed consent, 
with care taken to ensure anonymity and confidentiality of participants. 
We were also conscious of our roles at different points of the project and 
of potential difficulties in fulfilling these roles with integrity throughout 
the process. We managed this by sharing our decisions and reflections on 
a joint researchers’ private blog, by remaining open to the wishes and 
perspectives of participants, and by making our roles explicit at different 
stages of the project. 


Brief Illustration of Findings 


In the remainder of the chapter we examine aspects of teacher identity 
and teacher self that emerged in the project, through the study of an 
individual teacher, Lena, and then through the study of an intact group 
of four EAP teachers. But first as background to the two studies, we will 
briefly present excerpts from interviews and discussions with five 
participants, illustrating something of the range of aspects of identity 
and self which emerged in this context of teacher learning. 

A common perspective by participants was that they were motivated to 
take part in the project — often somewhat reluctantly — to avoid being seen 
as a teacher with a limited range of skills, who had not kept up-to-date: 


I know I need to do this — things have changed — but it isn’t as easy 
as for some others who have more time. — Leslie (individual interview) 


One participant clearly motivated by such an ought-to self orientation, 
took a utilitarian approach to the project: 


I have had to develop...I think...what do I need from what is 
available. ..this is what I do. — Michel (individual interview) 


Another participant viewed team work and colleagues from a similar 
perspective, as the means to endorse actions taken and products 
produced: 


I work well in a team.... You need people to look at what you have 
done objectively...to evaluate what you have done...they are a 
good resource. — Catherine (individual interview) 


In this case any sense of group identity did not extend beyond this 
perspective. Working with colleagues was based around personal 
development and affirming an identity as a materials producer working 
largely individually: 


My strengths lie in producing materials.... I enjoy those projects 
most where I am producing something. Sometimes they are used by 
others. — Catherine (individual interview) 
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A sense of frustration arose when the possibility of realising this 
identity was curtailed: 


I find it difficult.... 1 have ideas for projects I want to work on but I 
am not allowed to because it is not seen as a priority...or Iam told 
you have other things to do. — Catherine (individual interview) 


Another participant saw e-language teaching as a way of realising his 
ideal self — as a teacher who projects himself as a real person to the 
students and who can produce a rich learning environment: 


I became interested in online teaching because I wanted the students 
to have access to experiences in the language that are real and vivid — 
through music, sounds and images. I wanted them to be able to 
know me as a person, and for me to gain a full sense of them 
as learners — I saw that online environments offered the means to 
that end. It has been a lot of work but I am inspired by that 
possibility — and I have made that a reality. — Peter (group discussion) 


Alternation between the combination of ideal and ought-to self 
orientations was also common in the reports of some participants, as in: 


I saw technology as a way to solve a problem associated with certain 
classes I was teaching...I found it very frustrating because I 
couldn’t work out how to configure WebCT but actually deciding 
that I was going to have to do it, that made the difference, and really 
wanting to do it that I really wanted to do it, that was more 
motivating...and I could see how I wanted things to be for my 
classes. — Malcolm (individual interview) 


From this brief sample of teacher selves as expressed in a new 
language teaching domain we turn to the in-depth individual case study 
of Lena. 


Identity and Self: Teacher Case Study 


The choice of Lena as an individual case study for this chapter was 
based on the clear personal vision of her ideal teacher self she articulated 
at different stages of her experience of e-language teaching. Lena’s vision 
was evident in what she hoped to realise and express in both her 
personal and professional identities. Aspects of her vision are also 
evident as they emerge, develop and are made over in her interactions 
with others. Here, after some background, we focus on Lena’s initial 
motivations linked to her identity and ideal teacher self and then explore 
how the collaborative context which developed through the project 
impacted on her. We close with a view of Lena’s ideal teacher self as 
expressed towards the end of the project, noting how it incorporates her 
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learners, her use of technology and the identity she is in the process of 
constructing as a distance language teacher. 

Lena agreed to participate in the project in the first year of her 
appointment as a university lecturer in German. As an experienced 
tertiary lecturer in English for Academic Purposes and a researcher of 
language maintenance among German immigrants to New Zealand, in 
an early interview she saw her new position as an opportunity to 
‘rediscover’ her roots in teaching German, albeit through a very new 
medium, online distance language teaching. In the project she chose to 
explore the possibilities of e-tandems linking tertiary learners in New 
Zealand and Germany in a series of bilingual activities exploring 
contemporary issues such as race relations in both contexts. Lena 
reported and reflected on her experiences over a period of eight months 
in the ELAG discussion group, in interviews, in small group discussions 
and in a reflective journal. 

Lena’s ideal self as a distance language teacher was articulated at the 
start of the project as being someone who could provide students with 
authentic online learning opportunities that are ‘engaging and inter- 
active’. Lena saw technology as offering possibilities to realise this ideal 
self, but the experiences required to reach her goals were seen as very 
challenging: 


at the beginning it was very daunting because I was still learning so 
much about other things because I was new to the institution, it was 
all coming at once like a big tidal wave — Interview 


In her reflective journal she describes the possibilities as ‘exciting and 
frustrating at once, seeing the great potential but also the huge learning 
curve in front of me’. She continues: 


But what a responsibility too, to my students, to whoever might be 
the ‘other’ in the tandem.... I had never done this before, what if it 
didn’t work out? How would I find a suitable group of students in 
the target language context? Sites facilitating tandems existed, but 
many of these aimed at pre-University level students. — Reflective 
journal 


Finding a German partner institution took time and she was very 
aware that much would depend on the relationship with her German 
counterpart, Karen. ‘An intense dialogue on possibilities’ took place with 
Karen using the same text and voice tools the students would use 
(WebCT and Wimba), asking: 


Who were our learners? What could possibly bring them together — 
the target languages, topics of interest, other? What were the 
practical and pedagogical considerations? Who were we, what 
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were our own personal and professional expectations? How could 
we pursue a relevant research goal at the same time? — Reflective 
journal 


Here questions about self point to the ways in which notions of self, 
identity and possibilities were questioned, negotiated and jointly con- 
structed at the outset and throughout the project. All the ‘imponderables’ 
in the project were explored through ‘the joint approach with my 
German counterpart’, requiring a good deal of collaboration and 
personal investment from both participants: 


At times the project design and planning became quite time 
consuming and seemed out of proportion with the actual size of 
the project. But at the same time, with every communication 
between Karen and myself, we would chip away at something, be 
it the wording of the project description, the setting of tasks, the 
adoption of a research instrument or the choice of platform. — 
Reflective Journal 


A number of key values — respect, openness, flexibility — were 
identified as features of interactions with Karen contributing directly to 
Lena’s identity which aligned with her ideal teacher self: 


We were feeling our way not only in terms of developing a tandem 
project but also in relation to who we are and how we do things at 
either end. A real strength in this has been the high level of mutual 
respect, openness and flexibility which I believe has enabled us to do 
a good job, affording our students a new learning experience. — 
Reflective Journal 


Lena also emphasised the contribution of colleagues in her Depart- 
ment in affirming the trajectory she was on. One who was more 
experienced with Wimba Voice tools was helpful in showing her what 
was possible in the context of his course while ‘most of my other 
colleagues were new to Wimba too so that I didn’t quite feel so 
inadequate’ (Reflective Journal). 

For both Lena and Karen a key point in the project was when the 
students began to engage with the learning environment, the activities 
and most importantly, to gain a sense of the other participants: 


Another breakthrough was when we saw the students talking to 
each other when things actually started to take shape. They were 
beginning to get a sense of each other because they were clearly 
quite different people...we took some pictures and put them 
online...then students from the other side responded and they 
began to emerge as people... — Interview 
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And most importantly for Lena this corresponded with her goal of 
providing authentic, interactive experiences for her students: 


it changed everything basically. I am already working in a different 
way doing distance teaching, but doing the tandem, bringing in the 
overseas dimension brought more authenticity into it. They were not 
just partners in a classroom, they were people in different countries 
talking to each other, in a way emulating everyday life where people 
talk to each other, join a chatroom. ...the e-tandem gave us a chance 
to do things that emulate life, being interactive and collaborative, 
and that’s possible despite the lack of face-to-face contact. — Interview 


An unexpected aspect of the project for Lena was becoming an 
academic mentor for Karen, an emerging academic in the German 
context: 


Karen is younger than me and has less experience — in hindsight I 
think she looked for guidance from me — when I was there I felt she 
was enabled in that she did something that worked well, that gave 
her professional connections, with someone else who gave her 
respect — she could really establish herself as someone who could 
work well professionally and educationally...in a new area, inter- 
nationally. I met her Professor, he was positive, that gave her some 
standing — Interview 


This new-found sense of herself as a valued collaborator and academic 
mentor was made all the more meaningful as it coincided with a return 
visit to Germany after many years of absence: 


she [Karen] felt enabled through this as much as I know I was... and 
being in that context, in Germany, put me into my own home ground 
again...the personal and the private were combined. It was quite 
different to come into this context as a professional — meeting the 
students, seeing them interested was a very reassuring experience 
seeing the learners, in their context — Interview 


Towards the end of the data-gathering cycle, Lena articulated a shift in 
her sense of how she enacts her identity as a teacher. Through her online 
experiences she moved from seeing technology as something abstract to 
seeing technology as the means to construct and project herself as a 
teacher for her students: 


...[the technology tools] constitute part of me, they are no longer 
abstract things. It impacts on how I see myself as a teacher, not as 
someone who uses technology in some sort of abstract way but I am 
someone now for whom technology has a constructing function, it 
constructs me as a teacher — I can make myself now appear in front 
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of my students, even just my voice, in a way I could not have 
anticipated in the past. I feel I have been able to add to what I do — 
Interview 


Lena’s closing reflective comment reveals the way her collaborative 
experiences in the project extended her vision of her ideal self as an 
academic with acknowledged expertise: 


One other very personal aspect of working on the project has been a 
new emphasis on the German dimension of my role as an academic 
and pedagogue. German had not been part of my professional 
domain for a number of years, which only changed after taking up 
my current position in 2006. The project has meant increasing 
opportunity to engage in professional and academic dialogue in 
German and to build networks in Germany, both at a distance and 
even face to face during my visit to Germany. This is an experience I 
have found greatly validating in terms of what I do and who I am. In 
this sense the project has become a bridge for negotiating my own 
crossings between cultural contexts, similar to those my students 
will hopefully repeat. — Reflective Journal 


Interestingly Lena ends her commentary, referring not to herself but to 
her students, confirming again that they are central to her ideal teacher 
self. 

Lena’s journey in the project involved negotiating many aspects of her 
identity in the context she constructed through her activities with other 
professionals and learners. The stakes for her were great, as a teacher, a 
colleague, an academic taking part in an international collaborative 
project, and for herself in the German aspects of herself. Lena’s 
motivation to engage with workplace teacher learning can be best 
understood through the lens of her ideal teacher self and how that 
relates to the virtual landscapes she traversed coupled with the relation- 
ships she developed and the identities she managed to negotiate and 
forge for herself. Through Lena we have insight into how her ideal 
teacher self was a powerful motivator in the early stages of the project, 
how it was enhanced by her interactions with her German counterpart, 
leading ultimately to seeing herself as a teacher for whom technology is 
essential in enabling her to relate her self to the world of distance 
language teaching. 


Identity and Group: A Case Study 


The EAP group is made up of four tutors — Will, Terry, Tim and Paul — 
whose experience of EAP includes teaching in the UK as well as in 
Europe, the Middle-East and the Far-East. The group agreed to 
participate in this project during a period of intense innovation and 
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development of their teaching activities. The articulation and enactment 
of group identity explored here was forged through collective reflections 
and actions based on innovations in teaching using technologies. The 
group shared a number of common concerns and divergent perspectives 
which surfaced in group and individual interviews, postings on ELAG, 
and discussions with the authors. The focus here is less on an analysis of 
the group’s collective identity and more on an exploration of the dynamic 
process of group identity formation. This approach draws on Martin’s 
critical appraisal of conceptions of self, arguing that very little of the 
work on selfhood attempts to theorise the self as constituted through 
social interactivity with others (Martin, 2004, 2007). Martin suggests 
further that just because social and cultural contexts are considered ‘does 
not mean that selfhood is considered as a communal rather than a 
predominately individual achievement’ (Martin, 2007: 86). In this group 
case study we provide some insights into how group identity, including 
ideal group identity, emerges through engagement with and orientation 
to others and the tools, language, concepts and understandings that are 
communally shared, even if contested. 

Within the context of this study, engagement within and beyond the 
EAP group was fundamental in shaping the group. In interviews and 
online discussions a recurrent theme involved exploring and analysing 
the impact of technological innovations on students. 


We tend to do things we see as responding to a [student] need and 
we use the parts [of technology] that actually do respond and ditch 
the rest — Will (individual interview) 


But if we can give [students] a little bit of extra somehow.... 
provided through WebCT — they might be encouraged to do it if they 
think they’re going to get a little bit extra to what they get in class. — 
Will (group interview) 


The (ideal) identity of the group and the aims of the group are closely 
linked to their students and meeting their students’ needs; this points to 
the group’s growing awareness of the extent to which their emerging 
identity and motivation are strongly tied to how students respond to their 
innovations. It is primarily the students and interactions with students 
that frame and direct the further activities and reflections of the group. 


I think we probably...overestimated students’ use of WebCT. From 
speaking to students I don’t think that they use WebCT very much in 
their departments. I kind of thought they used it a lot more. — Tim 
(group interview) 


Whilst collectively meeting students’ needs combined with a growing 
awareness of the role of others in helping them to achieve this aim are 
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key to understanding the identity formation of this group, the ongoing 
dialogue within the group was of equal importance. 


As a group we all did the basic training and that was good but, more 
than that, the fact of all being together, experimenting together and 
being able to tell each other and help each other that was what really 
pushed it along — Will (individual interview) 


A sustained, supportive and open-ended dialogue of competing 
explanations and solutions runs throughout the interviews (and ob- 
servations of the group) motivating and engaging the group to explore 
areas of intrinsic group interest and to find solutions to problems, both 
on an affective level (to avoid ‘demotivation’ and getting ‘too upset’) and 
on a pedagogical level, without leading to conflict and division within 
the group. 


[T]here are all sorts of issues but at least now we know what we 
have or haven’t achieved so far. And what would be feasible. — Terry 
(group interview) 


From uncertain beginnings (‘being in the dark’, ‘going ahead willy- 
nilly’, ‘inventing as we went along’) the group gained sufficiently in 
experience and expertise in technology to reach the point where group 
innovation 


has got an autonomous life of its own now...purely from interest. 
That seems to be more the way that we work. — Will (individual 
interview) 


Both the group itself and its members widened their horizons not by 
turning in on themselves but by actively engaging with and attempting 
to understand their intersubjective world of group members, students, 
and university colleagues. Perhaps more significantly, the transformation 
of group identity can be read against a shift from ought-to selves 
struggling with the imperative to engage with new technologies and 
failing to fully meet perceived students’ needs, towards ideal selves, 
collectively and successfully shaping (as well as being shaped by) 
innovations through intra and inter group interaction sustained not 
only by intrinsic interest, experimentation and motivation but also by a 
greater awareness of and engagement with others. 


Conclusion 


The ideal teacher self perspective offers a paradigm for under- 
standing how experienced language teachers engage with a new 
learning and teaching domain, and the ways in which they create, 
contribute to or resist opportunities for workplace learning. From the 
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close following of teachers’ experiences over a period of nine months we 
can see that ‘possible selves’ are powerful motivators, shaped and 
realised within experiences, activities and practices mediated by others. 
We also have a view of the open, contingent nature of workplace 
learning experiences comprised of a wide array of encounters, relation- 
ships, events and exchanges during which identities were shaped, 
maintained, challenged and negotiated. At the heart of the study lies the 
teacher self seen as socially constituted, dynamic, evolving representa- 
tions of not just the individual self but of others, and of what it may be 
possible to be or become. In this chapter we have argued that it was the 
teacher self which acted as a catalyst for the nature and degree of teacher 
involvement in the project, for the cycles of action, dialogue and 
reflection — with and through others — which in turn formed the course 
and nature of teacher learning. Here we focused on those parts of the 
project which had an evident ideal self dimension, concerned with 
growth, development and the hope of satisfying professional relation- 
ships. In our study there were also instances of participants motivated 
by an ‘ought-to’ self: in some cases this was evident in a reluctant 
concern to avoid being seen as behind-the-times, as a way of protecting 
a career; in some cases it led to minimal involvement with the project, 
shielding a sense of self from change; in other cases it led to a sheltering 
from others; in still other cases it led to a utilitarian view of peers, with 
project participants positioned as helpers or as experts who could 
endorse the actions taken or the products produced. And there were also 
participants motivated by an ideal self based on personal, individual 
achievement with a minor role assigned to the impact of their actions on 
learners or on their relationships with others. We mention this because 
our study should not be seen as a blueprint for experienced teacher 
learning. Instead our study highlights teacher self and teacher identity 
as the core of teacher learning, shaping and shaped by the actions 
teachers take, their dialogue and reflections. Teacher learning emerged 
clearly as being contingent, fraught with unknowns and both disruptive 
and challenging of teacher identities and self concept. And perhaps most 
importantly our study reveals something of what we may uncover when 
we manage to access how language teachers envision and re-envision 
themselves in a new domain, their hopes, dreams and aspirations of 
what they would like to be, what they would like to become and what 
they would like to be part of. 
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Chapter 18 


Motivation, Language Identities 
and the L2 Self: Future Research 
Directions 


ZOLTAN DORNYEI and EMA USHIODA 


Introduction 


The two editors of this volume have known and respected each other 
for many years, yet this anthology constitutes our very first direct 
cooperation. This is no accident: although we have always found 
common points in our overall thinking of L2 motivation, our specific 
research approaches could not have been further apart. Drawing on the 
traditions of quantitative social psychology, the majority of Dornyei’s 
work has focused on presumed motivational universals aggregated from 
large sample groups, whereas Ushioda was attracted right from the 
beginning to a situated, qualitative, interpretive approach, viewing 
motivation as part of the individual learner’s thought processes. This 
book owes its existence to the fact that in it we found a common 
denominator: identity and the self. In Chapters 1, 2 and 11 we described in 
some detail the rather different avenues that had led us to this shared 
platform, and we are pleased to see that our views have also resonated 
with several other scholars in the field, as attested to by their 
contributions to this volume. It seems that motivation conceived as 
part of the learner’s identity/self is a workable concept from several 
perspectives — we were indeed heartened by the wide range of 
theoretical paradigms represented in this volume that successfully 
accommodated motivational self issues. 

In this concluding chapter we would like to concentrate on two topics 
that lie at the heart of much of the research reported in this book as well 
as our own thinking: (a) motivation conceived in terms of future 
self guides, as in Dérnyei’s L2 Motivational Self System, and (b) a 
situated, dynamic view of motivation as expressed in Ushioda’s 
‘person-in-context relational view’ of emergent motivation. 


Future Self-Guides and the L2 Motivational Self System 


The language facets of the learners’ ideal and ought-to selves have 
been seen in this volume as a primary motivational force because of the 
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learners’ desire to bridge the gap between the actual self and their 
projected goal states. This motivational capacity has been acknowledged 
by most contributors to this volume and all the studies that attempted 
to operationalize the self system in some empirical way produced 
results that supported the claim that future self-guides are potent 
motivators. The quantitative studies by Al-Shehri (this volume), Csizér 
and Kormos (this volume), MacIntyre et al. (this volume, Chapter 10), 
Ryan (this volume) and Taguchi et al. (this volume) generated statistical 
evidence that add up to a powerful cumulative validity argument, and 
the investigations by Kim (this volume), Kubanyiova (this volume), 
Lamb (this volume) and White and Ding (this volume) have successfully 
used the possible selves lens to interpret the diverse situations they 
examined in their qualitative studies. These positive takes on the topic 
and the fact that aspects of the L2 Motivational Self System have been 
applied to such a wide variety of contexts indicate that this line of 
research has a great deal of future mileage in it; as MacIntyre et al. (this 
volume, Chapter 3: 50) put it, “The potential strength of the L2 self 
formulation lies in its ability to map out new conceptual linkages by 
taking the self as the starting point’. 

Although possible selves theory is undoubtedly a powerful paradigm, 
it also raises a number of questions that will need to be addressed by 
future research. MacIntyre eft al. (this volume, Chapter 3: 53-58) list 
several areas where cautions are warranted, although they kindly add 
that these ‘arise primarily from the complexity of studying the self, rather 
than specifically from Dornyei’s (2005) L2 self system’. We agree that the 
points they raise are important, and we would like to contribute to their 
critical analysis by discussing six issues below that are specifically 
related to the L2 Motivational Self System: 


(1) The first broad issue concerns the uniqueness of the self-guides. The 
key question in this respect is whether learners have several 
different desired possible self images of themselves (as Markus 
and Nurius, 1986, assume) or only one broad ideal self with various 
facets (as Higgins, 1987, proposes). In either case, only future 
research can tell the extent to which alternative selves/self facets 
compete with each other and the consequences of any potential 
conflict of this type. With regard to the ought-to self, it is likely that 
the projected views of different authority figures in one’s life show 
some diversity, so the question as to whether a certain degree of ‘self 
harmony’ is necessary or desirable to motivate effective learning 
behaviour is even more acute in this area. 

(2) A second uncharted area concerns the temporal evolution/change/ 
development of the future self-guides: how stable are the ideal and 
ought-to selves? They appear to be, by definition, fairly robust since 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


they concern self-images that are built up over a period of time, but 
until we have a clearer understanding of how they come into being 
and then evolve, we cannot make any strong claims in this respect. 
We will also need to find out more about the sources of change that 
can cause any substantial self developments, an issue that has 
obvious practical implications for motivational teaching. Finally, a 
related question is how we can conceive the concept of ‘demotiva- 
tion’ (i.e. negative change) in self terms? 

A third broad area that awaits future investigation both in SLA and 
mainstream psychology is the relationship between emotions and 
future self-guides. As MacIntyre et al. (this volume, Chapter 3: 47) 
point out, ‘The emotions experienced are critical to understanding 
the motivational properties of possible selves....Emotions are 
fundamentally important motivators. Without a strong tie to the 
learner’s emotional system, possible selves exist as cold cognition, 
and therefore lack motivational potency’. We fully agree with this 
claim and would also add that the imagery component of possible 
selves offers an obvious link with emotions, as one of the key roles of 
the sensation generated by experiential images is exactly to evoke 
emotional responses. 

A fourth issue concerns the relationship between the ideal and the 
ought-to L2 selves, a question addressed at least partially by 
several contributors in this volume (e.g. Kim; Kubanyiova; White & 
Ding). As Dornyei (this volume) argues, at the heart of the issue 
lies the question of the internalisation of external influences, which 
is a key concern in Deci and Ryan’s (1985) self-determination 
theory, as discussed in Chapter 15 by Noels. Because humans are 
inherently social beings, all their self-perceptions are originally 
socially grounded (i.e. they emerge in a continuous interaction with 
the social environment). Given this significant social influence, at 
what point in the internalisation process can we claim with 
confidence that a desired possible self is ‘ideal’, that is, fully 
owned by the learner, rather than ‘ought-to’, that is, imposed on 
the learner by others? We suspect that one way of addressing this 
question will involve concentrating on the imagery element that 
needs to accompany a fully-fledged ideal L2 self. 

A fifth issue is related to any cross-cultural variation in the impact 
and/or composition of the L2 Motivational Self System. As 
MacIntyre et al. (this volume, Chapter 3) point out, past research 
has shown that the self in general is subject to a great deal of cross- 
cultural variation, and talking more specifically about the L2 
Motivational Self System, Segalowitz et al. (this volume: 190) state 
that there is a need to understand whether the different facets of 
‘ethnolinguistic language identity and of the L2 Motivation Self 
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System are specific to a language-learning context or whether at 
least some of these facets may be “universal’’, common to a variety 
of language teaching and learning situations’. An indication of the 
complexity of this issue is offered by Taguchi et al. (this volume), 
who compared three Asian foreign language learning contexts and 
found that although the broad structure of the L2 Motivational Self 
System construct applied to all three examined environments, there 
were some Salient differences in the weights of the components. In 
addition, Csizér and Dérnyei (2005) demonstrated that in the cases 
of learners who are simultaneously engaged in the study of more 
than one L2, the multiple L2-specific ideal self images show some 
interference. 

The sixth and final issue we would like to address is one that was also 
highlighted by MacIntyre et al. (this volume, Chapter 10): the question 
of operationalising the self system in measurement terms. This is 
clearly a key concern, because we can only use constructs in 
mainstream SLA research if we have reliable empirical measures of 
them. The particular significance of developing possible self indices 
has been stated by Markus and Ruvolo (1989) as follows: 


To the extent that we can develop methods for measuring the 
degree of elaboration of a possible self, we should be able to 
predict performance more precisely than measures of level of 
aspiration or achievement motivation, which assess only one 
aspect of the individual’s orientation to the goal. (Markus & 
Ruvolo, 1989: 236) 


As several studies in this volume (along with the attached instru- 
ments they used) prove, the various components of the L2 Motiva- 
tional Self System lend themselves to self-report assessment. Scales 
of the ideal and ought-to L2 selves as well as the L2 learning 
experience have been administered to thousands of language 
learners of various ages, academic status and proficiency levels, 
and the results displayed good internal consistency reliability (as 
measured by Cronbach alphas). Thus, it is fair to conclude that the 
way the components of the L2 Motivational Self System have been 
operationalised and assessed meets the standards of scientific 
measurement in motivation research in general. 

Having said that, we must also realise that there exist alternative 
ways of assessing future self-guides and at this point we cannot be 
certain as to which type of measure captures the essence of one’s 
future goal-oriented vision best. Talking about possible selves in 
psychology, Hoyle and Sherrill (2006: 1691) emphasised that ‘Un- 
fortunately, operational definitions of the possible selves construct 
have not kept stride with the conceptual definition. There is neither 
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a standard measure of possible selves, nor a standard index that is 
extracted from possible-selves measures’. Indeed, in the studies 
reported in the literature we find a variety of indices of future self- 
guides; for example, some participants have been asked to simply 
list the possible selves relevant to them, while others rated or rank- 
ordered lists of possible selves they were given. Interestingly, closed- 
ended items of possible selves like the quantitative measures 
presented in this book have hardly ever been reported in the 
psychology literature, possibly because such items can only work 
with very specific target domains such as the language self. 
Furthermore, we cannot recall a single study which measured the 
imagery aspect of possible selves, and therefore Al-Shehri’s (this 
volume) investigation is pioneering in this respect. 


Motivation as a Situated, Dynamic and ‘Person-in-Context 
Relational’ Concept 


As mentioned earlier, placing the self at the centre of our motivational 
thinking opens up a wide range of novel research directions. However, 
proposing a tripartite construct such as the L2 Motivational Self System 
runs the risk of ending up with a rather static category system that does not 
take into account sufficiently the process-oriented nature of motivation 
or the dynamic interaction between motivation and the social environ- 
ment. This is in contrast with the central tendency in recent individual 
difference (ID) research in SLA, described by Dornyei as follows: 


The most striking aspect of nearly all the recent ID literature is the 
emerging theme of context: It appears that cutting-edge research in 
all these diverse areas has been addressing the same issue, that is, 
the situated nature of the ID factors in question. Scholars have come 
to reject the notion that the various traits are context-independent 
and absolute, and are now increasingly proposing new dynamic 
conceptualizations in which ID factors enter into some interaction 
with the situational parameters rather than cutting across tasks and 
environments. (2005: 218) 


This is the point where the second main strand in this volume, the 
situated and dynamic conception of motivation at the level of the 
individual learner comes into its own. Ushioda (this volume) labelled 
this approach the ‘person-in-context relational view’ of motivation to 
outline a perspective that focuses on the intentional agency of real people 
embedded in an intricate and fluid web of social relations and multiple 
micro- and macro-contexts. She highlighted the complexity of the system 
and the non-linear relationships of the multiple contextual elements from 
which motivation emerges organically. Within this approach there are no 
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clear-cut and predictable cause-effect relations because the emphasis is 
on the complexity and idiosyncrasy of a person’s motivational response 
to particular events and experiences in their life. 

This individual-centred social approach offers a viable alternative to 
the group-based methodology that has traditionally dominated L2 
motivation research and it is also in harmony with the broader ‘social 
turn’ in SLA research, which has been discussed extensively in a recent 
Focus Issue of The Modern Language Journal (Lafford, 2007). The intriguing 
question from our point of view, however, is whether there is a way of 
going beyond the somewhat ‘schizophrenic’ situation prevailing both in 
SLA and L2 motivation research, characterised by a range of contrasting 
dichotomies such as positivist-interpretive, quantitative-qualitative or 
cognitive-sociocultural. In other words, can we form bridges between the 
existing ‘two parallel SLA worlds’ (Zuengler & Miller, 2006) at least at the 
level of motivation research? 

A real possibility for achieving such a convergence has been recently 
offered by the interrelated theoretical paradigms of dynamic systems 
theory, complexity theory and emergentism. These approaches concern 
the behaviour of complex systems that contain multiple interconnected 
components, and due to the manifold interacting influences, any 
development in such systems is characterised by a non-linear growth 
curve, displaying a contextually sensitive, moment-to-moment trajectory 
of change (for recent discussions within SLA, see for example, de Bot, 
2008; de Bot et al., 2007; Ellis & Larsen-Freeman, 2006; Hawkins, 2007; 
Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008; for a recent overview, see Dornyei, in 
press). It does not require much justification that this description is in 
accordance with Ushioda’s ‘person-in-context relational view’, and in a 
recent reconceptualisation of individual differences in dynamic system 
terms, Dornyei (in press) has proposed that future self-guides can be seen 
as broad attractors with attractor basins that overlap cognitive, emotional 
and motivational domains. Thus, reframing language learning within a 
dynamic systems framework might potentially integrate the two strands 
of motivational thinking that underlie the material in this book. More- 
over, such integration would further consolidate the growing synergy 
between our field of inquiry and mainstream SLA (see Chapter 1) by 
ensuring that L2 motivation research continues to keep pace with and 
contribute to new theoretical developments in SLA. 
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